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Luhce, 15° die Novembris, 1852. 


19319 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Operation of the 
Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85, for effecting an Arrangement with the East India Company, 
and for the better Government of Her Majesty’s Indian Territories till the <3( th day 
of April 1854. ^_ 

' Martis, 16° die Novembris , 1852. 


Committee nominated, of— 

Mr. Herries. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord John Russell. 

Mr. Baring. 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Mr- Baillie. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Sir James Graham. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. 

Sir William Molesworth. ( 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis. 

Viscount Jocelyn. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Ordered , That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 
Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the said Committee. 


Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Sir James Hogg. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Rankes. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Robert HildyarcL 
Mr. James Wilson. 

Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Macaulay. 

Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Robert Clive.. 
Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Viscount Palmerston. 


Veneris, 18° die Februarii, 1853. 


Ordered, That Mr. Wilson be discharged from further attendance on the Committee, 
and that Lord John Russell, Sir Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, Sir 1 homas Maddoc , 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. John Elliot, and Mr. Lowe be added theiet . 


Martis, 22° die Februarii , .1853. 

Ordered, That Mr. Chichester Fortescue be discharged from further attendance on the 
Committee, and that Mr. John Fitzgerald be added thereto. , = 


Jovis, 28° die Aprilis, 1853. 


Ordered , That the Committee have power to report the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them, from tku e to time, to The House. 


Luna:, 2° die Maii, 1853. 


Ordered, That the Report of the Select Committee on Indian Territories 
and copy of the Report o.f the Select Committee of the House ot Lords on 
joct (communicated 1st De ember) be referred to the Committee. 


of last Session,, 
the same sub- 


REPORT 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
APPENDIX- 
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FOURTH 


REPORT. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Operation of 
the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85, for effecting an Arrangement with the East India 
Company, and for the better Government of Her Majesty’s Indian Terri¬ 
tories till the 30th day of April 1854, and to whom several Petitions, and 
the Report of the Committee on Indian Territories of last Session, and also 
the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords on the same subject, 
were referred, and who were empowered to Report the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before them, from time to time, to The House : 

JJAYE made further progress in the Matters to them referred, and have 
agreed to make a Fourth Report of the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them. 




PROCEEDINGS OF THE 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Martis, T die Decembris, 1852. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Herrins. 

Sir Charles Wood. 
Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. R. Hildyard. 
Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Macaulay. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 


Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. James Wilson. 
Mr. Keogh. 

Lord Stanley. 


Sir R. H. Inglis called to the Chair. 


Committee deliberated on their course of proceeding. 

[Adjourned till Tuesday next, at One o’clock. 


Martis, 14° die Decembris , 1852. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Sir R. H. Inglis in the Chair. 


Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 

Mr. Herries. 

Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Mr. Philip Melvill examined. 


Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. R. Hildyard. 
Sir James Hogg. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Keogh. 


[Adjourned. 


Jovis, 24° die Februarii , 1853. 


Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Sir James W. Hogg. 

Lord Stanley. 

Sir T. Herbert Maddock. 
Mr. Hardinge. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Sir R. H. Inglis in the Chair. 

Sir Charles Wood. 
Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Lowe. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Hume. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 


Sir R. II. Inglis, having at the commencement of the sitting this day vacated the 
Chair of the Committee, moved that Thomas Baring, Esq., do take the Chair. 

Question put and agreed to. 

Mr. Baring accordingly took the Chair. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Willoughby Cotton examined. 

Sir Thomas Mahon examined. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at One o’clock. 














SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN TERRITORIES. 


Lurue, 28° die Februarii, 1853. 

MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Sir C. Wood. 

Sir James W. Hogg. 

Sir Thomas H. Maddock. 
Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Hume. 

Sir George Pollock examined. 
Colonel Montgomery examined. 
Colonel Abbott examined. 


Mr. Hardinge. 
Sir R. H, Inglis. 
Mr. Lowe. 

Lord Stanley. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Cobden. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at One o’clock. 


Veneris , 4° die Martii, 1853. 


Mem. The Committee met this day pursuant to a postponement from Thursday. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Sir T. Herbert Maddock. 
Sir George Grey. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. John Fitzgerald. 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Milner Gibson. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Colonel Burlton examined. 

Colonel Hawkins examined. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Sir James W. Hogg. 
Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. R. Hildyard. 
Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. Bail lie. 

Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Henries. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at One o’clock. 


Luna, 7 0 die Martii, 1853. 

MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. I homas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Sir George Grey. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. John Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. R. Hildyard. 

Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. Cosmo Melville Esq., examined. 

Captain F* T, Powell, Indian Navy, examined 

Captain W, H. Hall, r. n., examined. 

Mr. Ardaweer Cursetjee examined 


Sir J. W. Hogg. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Sir Charles Wood. 
Lord Jocelyn. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Cobden. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at One o’clock. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr- Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Herries. 

Mr. Elliot. / 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. Cobden 
Lord John Russell. 
Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. David Hill examined. 
Mr. F. Millet examined. 
Mr. Halliday examined. 


Sir James W. Hogg. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Sir George Grey. 

Sir Charles Wood. 
Lord Jocelyn. 

Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. R. Hildyard. 
Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Lowe. 


[Adjourned till Monday, at One o’clock. 


Lunacy 14° die Martiiy 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Sir James W. Hogg. 

Mr. Labouchere, 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Newdegate. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 

Mr. Disraeli. 

Viscount Gough examined. 
Colonel P. Grant examined. 

Mr. Halliday further examined. 


Mr. R. Hildgood. 
Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. Milner Gibson. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at One o’clock. 


Jovis, 17° die Martiiy 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT *. 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Spooner. _ 
Mr Elliot. 

Sir Charles Wood. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Labouchere. 
Lord Stanley. 

Mr. R. II. Clive. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. R. Hildyard. 
Mr, Disraeli. 


Sir James W. Hogg. 
Sir T. II. Maddock. 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. Baillie. 

Lord John Russell. 
Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. J, Fitzgerald. 












SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN TERRITORIES. 


vn 


Mr. Holliday further examined; withdrew. 

Committee deliberated. 

Motion made (Mr. Hume), and question proposed, “ That it is the opinion of this Com¬ 
mittee that further evidence shall be called for from India, in support and explanation of 
the complaints in the petitions presented from India to the House.” 

Amendment proposed (Sir Charles Wood), To leave out all the words after the first word 
“ That,” in order to add the following words: “ This Committee are ready to hear the 
evidence of the appointed agent of the Madras Native Association, whose petition has 
been referred to this Committee, as well as of any other witnesses, European or native, who 
may be produced before this Committee, and who may be supposed to represent the opinions 
and interests of the natives of India; but that, as it is impossible to procure the attendance 
of any witnesses from India before the probable termination of the present Session, the 
Committee will continue to proceed with such evidence as maybe available in this country.” 

Question, That the words proposed to be left out, stand part of the question, put. 

Committee divided:— 


Ayes, 3. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Cobden. 

Mr Hume. 


Words added. 


Noes, 15. 

Lord John Russell. 
Sir Charles Wood. 
Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Labouchere; 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Sir W. Hogg. 

Mr. R Hildyard. 
Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Sir George Grey. 


Main question, as amended, put and agreed to* 

Resolved ,—This Committee are ready to hear the evidence of the appointed agent of the 
Madras Native Association, whose petition has been referred to this Committee, as well as 
of any other witness, European or native, who may be produced before this Committee, and 
who may be supposed to represent the opinions and interests of the natives of India; but 
that, as it is impossible to procure the attendance of any witnesses from India before the 
probable termination of the present Session, the Committee will continue to proceed with* 
such evidence as may be available in this country. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at One o’Clock.. 


Veneris , 18° die Martii , 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Sir James W. Hogg. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Hume. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Mr. Cardwell. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Holliday further examined.. 
Sir Edward Ryan examined. 


Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Sir Charles Wood. 
Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. Labouchere. 


[Adjourned till Tuesday, 5 April, at One. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Herries. 

Sir T. H. Haddock. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Sir CharlesAVood. 
Mr. Hardinge, 

Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr. Bankes. 


Sir James W. Hogg. 
Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Macaulay. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. 


The Chairman read a letter from Sir Thomas M'Mahon, conveying, as desired by the 
Committee, a paper of suggestions, with a view to improve the efficiency of the Army, and 
the same was ordered to be printed, and to follow his Evidence. 

Sir George Clerk examined. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, Quarter before One. 


Jovis, 7° die Apr Ms, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT I 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Macaulay. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Sir Charles Wood. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Sir Erskine Perry examined. 


Sir James W. Hogg. 
Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr. Spooner. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at a Quarter before One. 


Lunce , 11° die Apr Ms, 1853. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Macaulay. 
Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 
Sir Charles Wood. 
Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Labouchere. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 

Sir James W. Hogg, 
Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 


Sir Edward Ryan further examined. 
Sir Erskine Perry further examined. 
Sir Edward Gambier examined. 


[Adjourned till Thursday, Quarter before One. 














MEMB ER8 PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Macaulay. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Sir James W. Ilogg. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Hildyard. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Sir Charles Wood. 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Viscount Joceljm. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Disraeli. 


Mr. Cameron examined. 

Mr. Lewin examined. 

An objection being taken to an answer of the Witness to a question put by Sir James 
W. Hogg, 

Room cleared. 

Motion made (Mr. Vernon Smith), and question proposed, “That the following question, 
* Sir J. W. Hogg.'] Without saying who was right, or who was wrong, is not it the fact, 
that while you were a judge of the Sudder, you and ihe Government of the day took very 
different views upon most matters relating to public duty and the conduct of public 
servants V and the next succeeding one, and the answers thereto, be expunged from the 
Minutes.” 

The Speaker being announced to bo at prayers, 


[Adjourned till Monday, Quarter before One o'clock. 


JLunm , 18° die Aprilis , 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Sir James W. Hogg. 
SirT. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Hume. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Baillic. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 
Mr. Herrits. 

Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Sir Charles Wood. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald 
Mr. Hildyard. 
Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Macaulay. 
Sir George Grey. 
Mr. New*degate. 
Mr. Labouchere. 


Question, “That the following question, ‘Sir J. W. Hogg.] Without saying who was 
right, or who was wrong, is not it the fact, that while you were a judge of the Sudder, you 
and the Government of the day took very different views upon most matters relating to 
public duty and the conduct of public servants ?’ and the next succeeding one, and ihe 
answers thereto, be expunged from the Minutes,” put, and negatived. 

Mr. LevAn again examined. 

Mr, Leith examined. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, Quarter before One. 
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Jovis, 21° die Apr His, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair* 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Macaulay. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Sir James W. Hogg. 
Sir Claries Wood. 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Leith further examined. 


SirT. H. Maddock. 
Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Mr, Cobden. 


[Adjourned till Monday, Quarter before One, 


Luna, 25° die Apr Ms, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Elliot. 

Sir Charles Wood. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Sir James W. Hogg. 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Viscount Jocelyn. 


Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 
Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Hiidyard. 

Mr. Labouchere. 


Mr. Leith further examined, 

Mr, John C. Mar hitman examined. 

Mr. J B. E. Baillie examined. 

[Adjourned till Thursday, Quarter before One. 


Jovis, 28° die Apr His, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT.' 


Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Sir Charles Wood. 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Macaulay. 

Mr. Baillie. 


Mr. Hume. 

Viscount Jocelyn. 
Mr. Newdegate. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Sir James W. Hogg. 
Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 


Mr. Marshman further examined ; withdrew. 

Motion made, and question proposed (Mr. Edioard Ellice ), “ That after the examination 
of the witnesses already summoned, the evidence taken in this Session on the Military and 
Naval Servic es, and also on the Judicial Establishments, and the Administration of Justice 
in India, be reported to The House.” 

Amendment 


*:;v 












SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN TERRITORIES. 
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Amendment proposed (Mr. Hume), To leave out all the words after “That,” in order to 
add the words, “ I he Committee do report the evidence taken up to the present time,*’ 

Question, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the question,” put. 
Committee divided:— 


Ayes, 18. 

, Noes, 3. 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Mr. Milner Gibson, 

Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Sir George Grey. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Viscount Jocelyn, 

Mr. Hard inge. 

Mr. Mangles. 


Sir James W. Hogg. 

Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Macaulay. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 



Main question put, and agreed to. 

The Chairman was instructed to move The House for leave to report the evidence from 
time to time. 

Mr. Marshman again called in, and further examined. 

Mr. C."Caldecott examined. 

Mr. Deane examined. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at a Quarter before One* 


Luna, 2° die Mali, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 

Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Hildyard: 

Mr. Deane further examined. 

Mr. Jevanjee Pestonjee examined; withdrew. 

Chairman instructed to report the Minutes of Evidence taken up to the present time to 
The House. 


Sir J. W. Hogg. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Sir Charles Wood. 
Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Lowe. 


[Adjourned till Thursday, Quarter before One, 









MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Sir Charles Wood. 
Mr. Spooner. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 
Sir James \V. Hogg. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr, Labouchere. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Cobden. 


Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. Hildyard, 


Mr. Jevanjee Pestonjee further examined. 

Mr. Halliday further examined. 

Ordered, a That there be laid before this Committee all papers relating to the removal 
of Mr. Lewin from the office of Judge of the Sudder Dewannv Adawlut, and also from his 
provisional appointment to Council.'” 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Quarter before One. 


Lurne, 9° die Mali , 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Sir James W. Hogg. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 

Sir George Grey. 

Mr. Hildyard. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Halliday further examined. 
Mr. Marshman further examined. 


Mr. Elliot. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Sir Charles Wood. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Haidmge. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr, Laboucherc. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next,„Quarter before One. 


JoviSy 12° die Matty 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT! 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir Janies W. Hogg. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 

Mr. Marshman further examined. 


Sir George Grey. 
Mr Elliot. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. R. II. Clive. 


The Chairman was instructed to report the Evidence up to the present time (Second 
Report). 


[Adjourned till Monday, 23d, at Quarter before One. 
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Lunce, 23° die Mail , 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. R. H. Clive, 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Sir James W. Hogg. 

Mr. Sullivan examined. 


Sir T. II; Maddoek. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Mangles, 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Hildyard. 

Mr. Lowe. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Quarter before One. 


Jovis, 26° die Mali 9 1853. 


members present: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


~ Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Sir T. H, Maddoek. 

Sir George Grey. 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Sir James W. Hogg. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan , K; c. b., examined. 


Mr. Elliot. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Newdegate. 
Mr. Cobden. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at Quarter before One 


Lunev, 30° die Mail , 1853. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir James W. Hogg. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Mr. Pndeaux examined. 

Mr. Halliday further examined. 

Mr. Rustomjee Viccajee examined. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Sir George Grey. 


Sir T. H. Maddoek. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr. Alderman. Thompson. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next. Quarter before One. 
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Jovis , 2° die Junii, 1853, 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Bankes, 

Mr, R. H. Clive. 


Sir T. H. Haddock. 
Mr, Spooner* 

Mr. Newdegate. 
Mr. Ellice. 


Mr, Sullivan further examined. 

Mr. Rustomjee Y^ccajee further examined. 

Mr. Bird examined. 

The Chairman was instructed to report the evidence of Mr. Sullivan, of 23d of May, and 
his explanatory evidence of this day, arid also the evidence of Sir Charles Trevelyan of 
26th May (Third Report). 

[Adjourned till Monday, 6th, at Quarter before One. 


Lunev, 6° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Ellice. 

Sir T. II. Maddoek. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. 
Mr. Hume. 


Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. Lowe. 


Mr. Turner examined. 
Mr. Moore examined. 
Mr. White examined. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Quarter before Twelve. 


Jovis, 9° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Elliot. 

Sir T. II. Maddoek. 
Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 

Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Ellice. 

Mr. Moore further examined. 
Dr. Royle examined, 

Mr, Mangles, m. p., examined. 


Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Sir George Grey. 
Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald.) $ 


[Adjourned till Monday, 13th, at Quarter before One, 













MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thpomas Baring in the Chair, 


Sir James W. Hogg, 
Sir T. H. Maddock, 
Mr R. H, Inglis. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr, Lowe. 

Mr, Labouchere. 


Mr, Mangles, 
Mr, Elliot. 

Mr, Spooner. 

Mr. R. H. Clive, 
Sir C. Wood, 
Mr. Ellice. 


Mr. Mangles, m, p,, farther examined. 

Mr. Robinson examined, 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, Quarter before One* 



Jovis, 16° die Junii , 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Sir R. H. Inglis, 

Sir T* H, Maddock. 

Mr. Merries, 

“Mr, Mangles. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Hume, 

- Mr, Lowe. 

Mr. J. W. B. Dykes , examined; withdrew. 
Committee deliberated. 


Mr. Spooner, 

Mr. Elliot, 

Sir George Grey, 
Mr, Baillie. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Mr. Ellice. 

Mr, Milner Gibson. 
Mr. Newdegate. 
Mr. Labouchere. 


Motion made (Sir C. Wood), and question, “That the Chairman be requested to comrau- 
nicate with the chairmen who presided at the public meetings at the great commercial 
towns, whose petitions have been referred to this Committee, to ascertain if they wish to 
suggest the names of any witnesses personally acquainted with the state and condition of 
In dia, to be examined before this Committee/ 7 put, and agreed to. 

Mr/j Dykes again called, and examined. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, Quarter^before One. 


Lunce , 20° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 

Mr. Spooner, 

Mr.R, H. Clive. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir C.’Wood. 

Mr. Ellice. 

Sir T. H. Maddock, 

Mr. Goldfinch examined. 

Mr. Edwards examined. 

Mr. Aylwin examined, 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, Quarter before One. 
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Mr. Elliot. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Vernon Smith, 
Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Lowe. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


Jovi$, 23° die Junii> 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baking in the Chair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 

Sir George Grey. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Mr. Rankes; 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr.* Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Pfewdegate. 

Mr. Aylwin further examined. 

Mr, Worthington examined. 

Mr. Dykes further examined. 

Mr. Prideaux examined. 


Sir J. W; Hogg. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Elliot, 

Mr. Ellice. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. Lowe. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, Quarter before One* 


Lunce , 27° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Sir J. W. Hogg. 

Sir R. II. Inglis. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Prideaux further examined. 
Lieutenant Green examined. 

Mr. JBrodic examined. 


Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Ellice. 

Sir George Grey. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next. Quarter before One. 


Jovis , 30° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Herries. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 


Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir T. II. Maddock. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Sir C. Wood, 

Mr. Ellice. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Halliday further examined. 

Mr. Prideaux further examined. 

The Chairman was instructed to make a further Report of the Evidence, including that 
of Mr. Halliday ami Mr. Prideaux, of this day, and also to Report the Proceedings of the- 
Committee to the same lime. (Fourth Report). 

Another Witness was examined; see next Report. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at a Quarter before One* 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 




Luna, 30° die Maii, 1853. 

Franck William Prideaux, Esq. - p. 1 
Frederick James Halliday, Esq. - p. 14 
Rustomjee Viccajee, Esq. - - p. 25 

Jo vis, 2° die Junii, 1853. 

Rustomjee Viccajee, Esq. - - p. 27 

Robert M. Bird, Esq. - - - p. 29 

Luna, 6 ° die Junii, 1853. 

Thomas Jacob Turner, Esq. - - p. 45 

Ralph Moore, Esq. - - - p. 56 

Robert Wright, Esq., m. d. - - p. 63 

Jovis, 9 0 die Junii, 1853. 

Ralph Moore, Esq. - - - p. 69 

John Forbes Royle, Esq., M. d. - p. 73 
Ross Donnelly Mangles, Esq., m. p. p, 86 

Luna, 13 0 die Junii, 1853. 

Ross Donnelly Mangles, Esq., m. p. p. 95 
Francis Horsley Robinson, Esq. - p. 106 


Jovis, 1 6° die Junii, 1853. 

James William Ballantine Dykes, 

Esq. - - - - - p. 121 

Luna, 20 0 die Junii , 1853. 

William Agnew Goldfinch, Esq. - p. 140 
William Edwards, Esq. - - p. 150 
David Cooper Aylwin, Esq. - - p. 157 

Jovis, 23 0 die Junii, 1853. 

David Cooper Aylwin, Esq. - - p. 169 

William Worthington, Esq. - - p. 182 

James William Ballantine Dykes, 

Esq. - - - - - p. 187 

Francis William Prideaux, Esq. - p, 194 

Luna, 27 0 die Junii, 1853. 

Francis William Prideaux, Esq. - p. 196 

Lieutenant Henry Green - - p. 205 

Kenneth S. Brodie, Esq. - - p. 210 

Jovis, 30° die Junii, 1853. 

Frederick James Halliday, Esq. - p.219 
Francis William Prideaux, Esq. - p. 232 








MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Lunce , 30 ° die Maii, 1853 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Mr. Baring. 

Sir George Grey. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

THOMAS BARING, 


Sir J. W. Hogg. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Sir R. li; Inglis. 

Mr. Ellice. 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. 

Esq., in the Chaik. 


Francis William Prideaux , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

5200. Chairman."] WILL you state what situation you occupy at the India 
House?—I am an Assistant to the Examiner of India Correspondence. 

5201. Your duties have probably brought under your consideration the subject 
of the revenue oi India?—1 am in charge of the Revenue Department. 

5202. Will you state to the Committee what the sources of revenue are?— 
The principal source, which constitutes about three-fifths of it, is the land revenue, 
and there are .salt, opium, sea customs, stamps, excise, and some other smaller 
sources. 

5203. With regard to the land revenue, what amount of the whole revenue do 
you say proceeds from the land ?—I think about three-fifths of the whole 
revenue. 

,5204. Will you state to the Committee the principles on which that land 
revenue is based?—Of late years the attempt lias always been made in revisions 
of the revenue administration, to fix it, as far as possible, upon the rent of the 
land; to take it as a proportion of the rent, and not of the gross produce, as was 
formerly the case. 

5205. That was not the case under the native rule, was it?—Originally, I 
believe, there was always a division of the gross produce; subsequently money 
settlements were frequently made by converting the Government portion of the 
grain into money at the price of the day. 

5206. What proportion was taken under the native rule?—I believe it is im¬ 
possible to say what proportion actually was taken. There were proportions laid 
down; I believe the proportion laid down, according to the Hindoo law, was one- 
sixth in time of peace, and one-fourth in time of war, but there is no evidence to 
show that these proportions were adhered to. 

5207. Under the Mahomedan government, was there any change made in the 
system of revenue ?—I believe they continued the same practice. 

5208. Will you state what the system adopted under the British rule in Ben¬ 
gal is?—The system which has been in force for the last 60 years in Bengal 
has been a fixed, permanent, unalterable settlement with the land-holders. No 
change can be made in the amount of revenue which each estate is liable to pay. 

5209. That; is under the permanent settlement?—-Yes, 

5210. That revenue is derived from the zemindars, or principal land-holders, 
is not it?—The zemindars are the great land-holders who pay direct to the 
Government. 

°- 10 * A 5211. What 
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5211. What is supposed to be the proportion borne by the assessment to the 
rent ?—At, the present time it is difficult to say; I believe, from inquiries which 
were made by Mr. Mangles, when he was in India, he was led to believe that 
the present amount of assessment is about half the amount of the rent which 
the zemindars receive. Others consider that it is rather a larger proportion. 
Certainly it is a very considerable proportion of the rent, perhaps somewhat above 
half. 

5212. Is it supposed that while the assessment by the Government remains 
the same the rent imposed by the zemindar varies?—I believe his undertenants 
have no means of redress against any raising of the rent; their rights are sup¬ 
posed to be protected by law, but they are not practically so, I believe. 

5213. The Government under this settlement obtain no increase of revenue 
from an increase of rent?—None whatever. 

5214. What, are the modes of realising this land revenue in Bengal?—111 
Bengal the mode is a very simple one. II the instalment is not paid within a 
certain period, the estate is advertised* for sale, and must be brought to the 
hammer; there is no discretion whatever; the law is perfectly stringent. 

5215. What is the whole amount of the land revenue in Bengal ?—£. 3,500,000 
in round numbers. 

5216. To what extent have arrears accrued in the collection ot that revenue ?— 
To no considerable amount. 

5217. Have you any other observation to make as to the mode of collecting 
the land revenue in Bengal ?—I am not aware of any. 

5218. In the North-western Provinces what is the mode adopted?—In the 
North-western Provinces a general settlement of the revenue was completed 
about ten years ago ; a very minute inquiry was made into the rights of all the 
parties having any share in the village. The settlement is made there generally 
with the villages, all those rights being regarded. The actual amount to be paid 
for the whole village, the shares being arranged among themselves, is fixed for 
30 years. Any improvements which they can make by sinking wells or bringing 
waste land into cultivation would be to the advantage of the villagers, and not of 
the Government. At the end of 30 years, that settlement will be liable to 
revision with reference to the particular circumstances of the country then. 

5219. Is the mode of realising the revenue the same as. in Bengal?—No. 
Sales very seldom take place there. The revenue officers have not the power of 
selling there, except for particular reasons, and with the sanction of the Board of 
Revenue. As the stability of the settlement depends almost entirely upon main¬ 
taining the integrity of the village constitution, it would be endangered by 
admitting strangers into the co-partnership. 

5220. Therefore there is very seldom any transfer of property ?—There is very 
seldom. The revenue authorities always avoid, if possible, having recourse to 
sale; they rather desire to settle any disputes which may exist in the village, or 
get the share transferred to another person in the same brotherhood. Under 
decisions of the civil courts, the sales take place as they do elsewhere. 

5221. In the case, both in Bengal and the North-western Provinces, of a very 
unfavourable season, is the Government in the habit of allowing a remission?— 
Certainly not in Bengal, and it would be under very peculiar circumstances that 
it would be given in the North-western Provinces; only in case of the absolute 
inability of the people to pay; it forms no part of the system. 

5222. In the North-western Provinces, as in Bengal, the arrears are very 
inconsiderable? -Very inconsiderable, certainly. 

5223. Is it at all known what proportion the assessment in the North-western 
Provinces bears to the rent?—It cannot be told with much accuracy, so little 
land is actually under lease; but the officers concerned in the settlement consider 
that about two-thirds of the rent is taken for the revenue. 

5224. There is full liberty given to the cultivators of the soil to grow whatever 
they please ?—Yes; no inquiry whatever is made. 

5225. Sir T. H. Maddoclc .]' Do you recollect what instructions were given to 
the settling officers, as to the proportion of Government revenue to the gross 
produce of the villages which they should demand ?—The attempt is not to take 
it at all on the gross produce. The assessment is, of course, dependent upon 
the nature of the land ; but they seek to ascertain, as far as possible, what would 
be considered the rent, and to take that as their guide. 

5226. Chairman .] Who are the persons employed to collect the revenue in 

Bengal 
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Bengal and the North-western Provinces ?—The chief European officer in each 
district is called the collector; he is subject to the Commissioner of Revenue ; the 
Commissioner of Revenue again to the Sudder Board of Revenue, and that is 
directly under the Government. 

5227. Those are all covenanted officers ? —Those are all covenanted officers. 

5228. Will you state what uncovenanted officers are employed? — The collector 
has covenanted assistants, if necessary. There are also uncovenanted deputy 
collectors, besides, of course, a large staff of native servants of different grades. 
The tehsildar is the head officer of the district into which the collectorates are 
divided; the revenue would be paid from the villagers into his hands, and by 
him into the collector’s treasury. 

5229. Will you state the difference which exists between the mode of collection 
in the North-western Provinces and that which is adopted in Bengal? — In Bengal, 
I apprehend, the zemindars who have to pay the revenue to the Government, pay 
it directly into the collector’s treasury; in the North-western Provinces it is col¬ 
lected by the native officer of each district, the head native officer being the 
tehsildar, and by him paid into the collector’s treasury ; there is a grade of native 
collectors below the covenanted officers. 

5230. Sir T. H. Maddock.] In Bengal are not there a great number of deputy 
collectors who collect particularly from the small estates ?—Yes. 

5231. Chairman .] Will you state what the system in the Presidency of Madras 
is ?—The general system in the Presidency of Madras is, to make a settlement 
directly with each proprietor or ryot, each ryot having- a property in the land, 
without the intervention of any middleman, such as the zemindar; the rate for 
each quality of land is fixed, and remains unchanged so long as the land itself 
remains in that condition; the great, difference being between land which is 
capable of irrigation and land which is not. If land on which what is called a 
wet rate has been fixed, were not any longer capable of irrigation by the decay of 
the sources of irrigation, it would only be assessed as if it had been originally 
dry land, though it might remain unaltered in the accounts, and the difference 
would appear as a remission. 

5232. How often is that assessment varied ?— The rate is permanent; but there 
is an annual inquiry as to what lands have been under cultivation. Land which 
is not cultivated is not subject to the payment of revenue, so that an annual 
inquiry has to be made as to the extent of land which each cultivator has engaged 
for, and also as to claims for remission either in consequence of a failure of the 
crops, or from the want of the means of irrigation. 

5233. The system in Bombay is different from that in the other Presidencies, 
is it not ?—The whole of Bombay is now undergoing a revision. In those dis¬ 
tricts which have not yet been revised, the system varies very much, and is very 
little more than the system we found there, with some modifications. Under the 
present system, all the fields are in the first instance accurately measured; the 
land is then classified, and then a general rate for each class of land is fixed for 
the district, which, by being applied to each field, gives a fixed rent for the field, 
which is unalterable for 30 years. 

5234. In the newly-acquired territories, the Punjaub, Scinde, and Sattara, 
what are the systems adopted ?—The system in the Punjaub is very much the 
same as that which is adopted in the North-western Provinces, with the exception, 
I think, that in the Punjaub the settlements have always been made with the 
villages, and frequently in the North-western Provinces the settlement has been 
made with a person in the condition of a zemindar, who is generally called a 
talookdar, but a sub-settlement has also been made with the villages. It differs 
from Bengal, where a zemindar or a superior landlord exists. In Bengal no 
settlement whatever was made with the sub-tenants ; their rights were not fixed 
in any way. In the North-western Provinces the same sort of settlement is made 
with them as there is where they pay directly to the Government, though they 
pay through a talookdar. 

5233. A similar system, you say, is adopted in the Punjaub ?—Yes ; with the 
exception that there are no intermediate proprietors of land there, the settlement 
being direct between the villages and the Government. 

5236. In Scinde, what is the system ?— The system that we found in operation 
in Scinde, which I believe remains very much the same to the present day, was, 
for the most part, a division of the crop between the Government and the cultiva¬ 
tor. Money was so very scarce there that it was found impossible to make a money 
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settlement; and the system which we found there was continued at first, but in¬ 
structions have been sent to change it as soon as the people have the means of 
paying money rates. 

5237. Payment is now made in kind, is it not r—It is still made in kind to a 
great extent. 

.5238. In Sattara, what is the system ?—In Sattara it is the ryotwar settle¬ 
ment; Sattara was always considered to have been very well managed under 
the late Rajah, and 4 remember Mr. Frere, shortly after he took charge, said that 
the management had been so good by the Rajah that though the people had been 
more heavily taxed than they were in our districts, yet they seemed to bear the 
taxation better. On being called on afterwards for an explanation,me said he 
considered it to be because being a small territory the Rajah could manage it 
more as a gentleman manages a large estate, by paying attention to the con¬ 
dition and special circumstances of each farm. It was stated in a recent despatch, 
which is before the Committee, that the acquisition of Sattara had caused a deficit; 
but I find that it is not so; it was only the estimated revenue that was given 
there. The actual returns of the year show that instead of there being a deficit, 
as was there stated, of three lacs and a half, the actual out turn of the year pre¬ 
sents some increase. The receipts and charges of Sattara for 1850 - 51 , given in 
paragraph 65 of the India Financial Despatch of the 18 th of June 1852 , are 
estimates only. The actual accounts have been recently received, and give the 
following result: total receipts 35 , 17,725 rupees. At the beginning of the year 
there was a cash balance of 6 , 23,815 rupees, which deducted from the total 
amount, leaves the actual receipts of the year 28 , 93,910 rupees; whilst the 
total charges were 28 , 09,348 rupees, leaving an actual surplus on the year of 
84,562 rupees. 

5239. Mr. Mangles^ Does that statement show how much of the expenditure 
consisted of pensions paid to the family of the late Rajah and their retainers and 
servants ?—1 he statement I have given does not, but 1 think that the amount is 
three lacs and a half. 

5240. Sir T. Ii . Maddock .] Are you aware whether those charges include any 
part of the military expense ?—I should imagine not. 

5241. The Sattara principality is not charged with any proportion of the 
military expenses of the Bombay Governmentr —1 imagine not; in this case the 
account is given as it would be from any collectorate. 

5242. Though there is a small surplus shown there, there would be a deficit 
if you were to charge to the revenues of Sattara the expense of any British troops ? 
— I am not aware that the annexation of Sattara has led to any increase in the 
army. 

3243. It has led to the employment of troops from the Bombay army in the 
principality? — No doubt it has. 

5244. Mr. Elliot .] You mentioned in the beginning of your evidence that 
a zemindar had security against any increase of rent being called for from him ? 

t .- Y £g # 

524*5. But that the undertenants have no such security ?—If they have any, it 
is only a paper security. There are the words of the Regulation, but practically 
it is inoperative. 

5246. Are not you aware that all undertenants have a special agreement in 
writing as to the rent which they are to pay, and that the zemindar cannot levy 
from them any more than the exact amount which is in the agreement ?—In the 
agreement between themselves and the zemindar that is so, no doubt. I was not 
speaking of the intermediate tenants ; I referred to the cultivating ryots. 

52477 With regard to the ryots themselves, they are all entitled to have a 
pottah from the tenant from whom they take their land, and they give in return 
for that an agreement to pay that amount of rent; if they choose to take that 
pottah, and if they choose to give that agreement, the zemindar can never make 
them pay more than that amount; is not that the case r—Yes. 

5248. Are not you aware that the zemindar has the power of instituting a sum¬ 
mary suit for the recovery of his rent, and that the ryot has also the power of 
instituting a counter suit to stay that process, which is stayed till he has an oppor¬ 
tunity of'producing his pottah?—Yes, I am aware of that, where a pottah exists. 
What I meant was this. In the Regulations it is stated that the ryot shall always 
be entitled to continue to hold at pergunnah rates. Nobody, I believe, has yet 
been able to ascertain what those rates mean, and there is nothing, as far as 

I know, 
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I know, to prevent any zemindar increasing the rent which the ryot has been 
accustomed, to pay. 

5249. 11 the ryot takes his pottah, he is not liable to have his rent raised as 
long as he can produce that pottah, and show the stipulated rent ?—If the pottah 
exists, that may be so ; but I am not aware that it generally does exist. 

5250. Has not the ryot the power, if he pleases, of insisting upon having a 
pottah from the zemindar, or from the tenant from whom he holds ?—I do not 
know. It is very likely he has the power, but I believe in practice the thing 
does not exist. 

5251. Is not it in fact the case, that there is great difficulty in many instances, 
in prevailing upon the ryots to take pottahs, because they think it binds them to 
a particular amount ?—'Very probably there is. 

5252. In that case, there being no written agreement between the parties, it is 
necessary to take some well-known rate in order to fix the rent of any ryot which 
may be in dispute ?—Where a pottah exists, there the ryot is in the condition of a 
leaseholder in this country; but my apprehension is, that speaking generally, 
they are simple tenants at will, and though their rights are preserved in the words 
of the Regulation, the means which they would have to adopt to enforce them 
render them quite valueless. 

52 53 - Are you not aware that no person letting land to a ryot can do so 
without giving him a pottah, provided he asks for one?—It maybe so. 

5254. Sir r J.\ H. MaddocL ] Reverting to your former answer with regard to 
this connexion between the ryot and the zemindar, if the zemindar is liable to 
pay 1,000 rupees a year for his estate to the Government, he can sublet that to 
the ryots for 3 , 000 , or 4 , 000 , or 5,000 rupees, can he not?—So I apprehend. 

52 . 55 * Are you aware, from your experience of the revenue transactions of 
Bengal, what proportion of the estates in Bengal have been brought to sale for 
Government arrears during the last ten years, and what was the proportion 
brought to sale in the previous ten years ?—I do not bear it in mind. I should 
imagine that in the last ten years the number of estates which have been brought 
to sale, or at all events which have been put up to sale, was very much reduced, 
in consequence of the operation of the recent law of sale. 

5256. You spoke of this permanent settlement being of such a nature that it 
was never altered nor alterable; are you aware that when an estate is brought to 
sale, and is purchased by the Government, the Government would have full 
authority to break it up into smaller parcels, and to let it at any advanced or any 
reduced rate they may please?—lam quite aware of that; the Government is 
under precise orders from home to make no more permanent settlements. When 
the Government obtains the zcmindary right it is extinguished. 

5257. Thereby the revenue, though it is called a permanent settlement, must 
be liable to future diminution or increase ?—'Yes; all I meant to say was, that so 
long as the estate remained in the hands of the parties with w 7 hom the original 
settlement was made, the Government had no power to increase the revenue. 
When the estate is sold, and purchased by the Government, the zernindary right 
passes into the hands of the Government, which can then do as it pleases with it. 

525,8. From what you have seen of the usual progress of sales of estates in 
Bengal, are not you of opinion that in a sufficient length of time a great portion 
of the whole estates of Bengal may be supposed to be likely to come into the 
possession of the Government, to re-settle them upon any principle they may 
please ?—It must be a very long process, and a very expensive one, if the value 
of estates is so large as I imagine it to be. The estates which the Government 
purchase are generally those which have become deteriorated, or were originally 
burdened with a heavy assessment. 

5259. Mr. Elliot .] The estates which have been re-settled by the Government, 
have been generally those which have deteriorated r—I apprehend so. 

5260. Do you know the general cause of the apparent deterioration ?—No 
doubt there were mistakes made in the permanent settlement originally. 

5261. Are you aware of the cause of the apparent deterioration of the estates in 
a great part of Bengal; has not it generally arisen from a great quantity of land 
having been alienated from the class of rent-paying land, and being fraudulently 
tinned into lent-free land r—- lhere is no doubt that that has been the case in many 
instances. 

5262. A portion of the estate having been so alienated, the estate has then 
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fallen into arrear for the first time ?—I have no doubt that that is the case in 
many instances. 

5263. And when the Government come to settle that estate, they are obliged 
to settle it at a less amount than it originally yielded ?—Where the Government 
purchase an estate, if those grants have been made since the date of the per¬ 
manent settlement, they would all be rendered null by the purchase. 

5264. Provided you could prove a fraud?—If you could prove a fraud. 

5265. If you cannot prove a fraud, the Government loses the whole amount, 
does not it ?—Yes, it does. 

5266. Are you not aware that the Government have lost enormously in that 
way ?—I have no doubt it is so; I am not certain of the fact, but I have no doubt 
of it. 

5267. Are not you aware, that in many cases collusions have taken place 
between the zemindars and the la-khirajdars (persons paying revenue and persons 
holding land rent free), by which large portions of the estates have been separated 
from the rent-paying land and turned over to the rent-free land; that accounts 
have been kept separately in the villages for some years, so as to show that those 
lands which have been separated were rent lands; that causes have been insti¬ 
tuted between the zemindar and the la-khirajdar, for the purpose of recovering 
those lands, and that, by a collusion, the courts have been led to decree in favour 
of the rent-free holder ; and that even those cases have been carried to appeal, in 
order that this might be made a more certain arrangement, and that after that has 
taken place, and all the deeds upon which the rent-free land was supposed to be 
held had been produced in court, the estate has been allowed to go to sale, when 
it was impossible for the Government ever to rebut all those proofs which were 
brought before the court by the zemindar against the la-khirajdar, so that the 
land has been perfectly alienated from the Government ?—I am quite aware that 
such cases have occurred; and other cases have occurred, where applications have 
been made for the division of a permanent estate, and the adjustment of the 
revenue payable upon it, upon those two portions. By collusion with the native 
officer half the estate perhaps, which contains the more valuable land, has had 
half the revenue attached to it, and the other, which was worth much less, has 
had the other half, and has shortly fallen into arrear, and been allowed to go to 
sale purposely. 

,5268. Did not those frauds to which you have alluded render it absolutely 
necessary for the Government to take stringent measures for the resumption of 
lands held, or professing to be held, rent free?—No doubt stringent measures 
were taken, and it was discovered that such things had occurred, and that large 
quantities of land were held without payment of revenue on fraudulent and 
invalid titles. 

5269. If those measures had not been taken, would not the Government have 
been annually great losers of revenue ?—No doubt they would. Every year that 
was allowed to pass added to the prescription. 

5270. Sir T. II. Haddock.] Has the revenue survey of the Bombay territories 
been concluded ?—No. 

3271. What proportion of the territory has been reported on?—The only 
portions reported on as completed are the southern collectorates. 

5272. Are you aware what the result, in a financial point of view, has been of 
this survey; has it led to an increase or a diminution in the net revenue of the 
district surveyed?—The immediate result has been a decrease; it has caused a 
reduction of the rates of assessment; the ultimate result is expected to be a con¬ 
siderable increase, by bringing land which has long been waste under cultivation ; 
that is gradually showing itself now. 

5273. Do the engagements made with villages respecting the tracts of land 
include land which is fully cultivated, and also land which is waste ?—The pro¬ 
cess is to fix the sum upon each field. The time binding against the Government 
is 30 years; the cultivator may change his cultivation as often he pleases. 

5274. Are the Committee to understand that the waste land is assessed on this 
valuation?—Yes, the waste land is assessed in the same way; it is divided into 
fields and assessed. 

5273. At what rate can waste land which produces nothing be assessed?—The 
mode of assessment there is by an examination of the soil. It seems to have 
worked well hitherto, but it is a very complicated mode. The classifier examines 
the depth and nature of the soil: in a large field he might dig in four or five 
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places. He would come perhaps to a bed of stone; that has a bad mark ; other 
things have a good mark, and he classifies the soil, whether cultivated or not; 
this has no reference to what it produces, nor to whether it is cultivated or 
uncultivated land. 

5276. Are the Committee to understand that a revenue is absolutely demanded 
in the present year from land which is now producing nothing ?—No revenue 
is demanded; the field has a rent placed upon it; if any ryot chooses to go 
to the village officer and say he will cultivate that field, he can at once ascer¬ 
tain what it stands at in the village books, and that is the rate that it will stand 
at for the next thirty years. No revenue is payable upon any field which is not 
cultivated. 

5277. Are you aware whether, when a ryot applies for a lease of uncultivated 
land, he has a lease given to him at an even rate of assessment for the whole 
thirty years, or is it a low rate to commence with, a progressive advance being 
made as the land becomes more valuable ? — Both systems are very prevalent in 
Bombay ; in the revised districts I think cowls are not given at all, but in all the 
old districts of Bombay the cowl system is very prevalent. 

5278. My question applies to the lands which have been subject to this process 
of revenue survey r — There, I believe, cowls are never granted; if taken at all, the 
lands must be taken at the survey rent. 

5279. Are you aware whether after the conclusion of the revenue survey, any 
attempt has been made in any of the districts to imitate the example of the 
North-western Provinces of Bengal, by making settlements for villages?— 
None, I believe; there has been a considerable amount of correspondence be¬ 
tween the revenue officers of the two Governments ; each, however, adheres to his 
own system as being the fittest for the particular part of the country where they 
are employed. 

.5280. Are you aware what was the original system in the Bombay Presidency 
before the territories fell under the British Government; was it a village arrange¬ 
ment, or an arrangement for assessing every field and every occupier of a field ? 
—I do not know what was the precise system when it came into our hands; it 
was very much disorganised. 

5281. Are you aware that village societies existed in the Bombay territories, 
with a complete organisation, when it fell under the British Government r— No 
doubt in some instances it was so. 

5282. Are not you aware that the heads of the villages were themselves 
personally responsible to the Government for the revenue of the villages?— 
Yes. 

5283. Does not it follow that it is the British administration which has sub¬ 
verted that ancient system, and substituted another in its place ?—No doubt it 
has done so to a great extent, but 1 believe this system had been very much 
broken up when we came into possession of the country; and one of the great 
reasons which operated with our Government in breaking it up was the fear they 
entertained that the head man being personally responsible, and having great 
power in the village, he and the more influential ryots would favour themselves 
at the expense of the poorer ones. 

5284. Is that the reasoning which has led the Bombay Revenue authorities to 
persevere in this plan of ryotwar settlement, in preference to adopting the plan 
in force in the North-western Provinces r—They say that the plan could not be 
introduced in the present state of the country ; I doubt whether villages exist in 
sufficient perfection there. There is no question that in many parts of Madras, 
where the village system existed in very great perfection a century ago, there is 
scarcely a trace to be found of it now. 

5285. Have you not still names existing, and offices existing, which indicate a 
continuance in some degree of the ancient system ; have you desmooks and 
pattels, and all the rest of those Revenue authorities which existed before the 
introduction of the British administration ? — Yes. 

5286. Do you suppose that the whole system has disappeared from the face of 
the land ? — In many places it has. 

,5287. Sir C. Wood.] Has it disappeared altogether ? — Not altogether. 

, r ,288. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Can you state in brief what you believe to be the 
argument of the Bombay authorities for persisting in this ryotwar system, in pre¬ 
ference to adopting a system similar to that, now prevailing in the North-western 
Provinces, and more like that which prevailed 50 years ago in the territories of 
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F, W. Prideaux, Bombay ?—I can hardly at once state the argument; as I said before, one of the 
l' s Q' reasons was, that they considered it more desirable that each cultivator should 

—- deal directly with the Government, and not through the medium of a middleman 

30 May 4 853. of any sort, either the head of the village or a zemindar. 

5289. As far as your experience goes, is it not the fact that the Bombay autho¬ 
rities, perhaps following the example of the Madras authorities, have striven to 
introduce to the greatest possible extent this ryotwar system in preference to the 
opposite system ?—No doubt of it ; the system they have striven to introduce has 
been that of an individual system of dealing with each cultivator. 

5290. Mr. Hardinge.] With regard to the sale of lands for arrears of revenue, 
has not a certain time been allowed to the zemindar to make arrangements to 
meet his engagements before the estate has been put up to auction ?—I believe 
the great limit which was found with the former system was, that the zemindar 
would fall inti! arrear purposely, and then was able to stop the sale at any time 
previously to its coming on by paying the arrears; in order to get rid of that 
the system is now absolutely imperative; the Revenue authorities have no discretion 
whatever in the matter; if, on a certain day after the instalment is due, that 
instalment is not paid, the estate must be advertised, and must be sold ; the 
zemindar may buy back the estate, but no payment of arrears in the interim 
between the advertisement and the sale can stop the sale. 

,5291. Mr. Elliot.] May not he pay at any time between the advertisement 
and the sale ?—No ; that is not the present rule. 

5292. Mr. Hardinge .] When was that alteration made?—I think about six 
years ago. 

5293. Has the number of sales of land for arrears of revenue increased or de¬ 
creased of late years ?—My impression is, that they have considerably decreased, and 
certainly the quantity of land advertised for sale has very materially decreased. 

5294. Mr. Mangles.'] The old system was found to be one of very mistaken 
lenity, and operated to the injury of the zemindars themselves ?—No doubt. 

5295. Sir C. [Food.] And also had the effect to increase very much the quan¬ 
tity of land sold ?—The quantity of land advertised for sale was increased, and 
I believe the quantity of land sold ; it gave likewise a great deal of needless 
trouble; one main reason for the change was, that under the former system there 
was no possibility of finding purchasers; purchaser's were not likely to attend a 
sale when, on the morning of the day of sale, the chances were that the agent of 
the zemindar might come in with a bag of rupees in his hand, and by paying 
the arrears stop the sale. 

5296. Mr. Elliot.] Perhaps you are aware that almost every estate in Bengal 
was advertised at one time, though there was no intention whatever on the part 
of the zemindars not to pay the rent ?—I am quite aware that it was so stated in 
the discussions which preceded the new sale law. 

5297. Since that enactment, of course that has not been the case?—It has not 
been the case since that. 

5298. Are you aware that one reason was the great difference in the rate of 
interest which was received by the Company on balances, and the rate of interest 
which the zemindar had to pay in the bazaar to raise money to pay his kist ?— 
Yes, I am aware that there was that difference in the rate of interest. 

5299. Mr. Mangles.] What is your opinion as to the pressure of the land 
revenue upon the people in the North-western Provinces, in Bombay, and in 
Madras respectively?—We have no means of knowing the general rate of assess¬ 
ment either in Bombay or in Madras; there would be no difficulty in getting 
at it approximately in each particular district, but I do not think we have any 
returns which will show it for all. In the North-western Provinces, the statistics 
being so exact, we can arrive at it. 

5300. What is the rate per acre in the North-western Provinces?—In the 
North-western Provinces the average rate per acre on the total area, including 
the lands not subject to assessment, is about Is. 9 d., on the total land paying 
assessment it is 2 s. 5 id., and on the total land cultivated 3 s. 6 d. 

5301. Have you any similar statement with regard to any of the districts of 
the Madras or the Bombay Presidencies ?—1 have not. I can only give the 
rates for particular districts, and even there they are not averages. 

5302. My question was of a more general nature, as to whether you believe 
that the land revenue in the North-western Provinces, in Madras or in Bombay 
is excessive?—I should imagine not. I have already stated what I apprehend 
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to be the proportion of revenue taken out of rent in Bengal and the North¬ 
western Provinces. With respect to Bombay, being- desirous to ascertain it, 

I wrote to Mr. Goldsmid, the Revenue Secretary, he handed the inquiry on to 
Captain Wingate, the Survey Commissioner, who said it was impossible to state 
it with anything like accuracy, as you seldom knew what the money rents were, 
but lie thought it would not be far from the truth if in all the revised districts 
we considered the assessment equalled from 50 to 7 | per cent, upon the rent. 

5303. Do you know whaf is the case in Madras?—In Madras it is still more 
difficult to ascertain. I can only judge there from occasional instances which 
occur where land is to be taken for Government or private purposes. I know 
in Coimbatore, when the cotton experiments were going on, the Government 
officers could not obtain land for less than the assessment, with the addition of 
half as rent. I have also seen it stated by some of the cotton planters who 
established themselves in Tinnevelly, that they can only get land suitable for 
their purposes from the ryots, by paying twice the amount which the Govern¬ 
ment demanded; so that it is quite clear that there the ryots consider that it is 
worth' a rent in addition to the Government demand. 

5304. What do you suppose, from your researches, to be the main causes of 
the alleged difficulty of obtaining cotton from India ?—Of course the main cause 
is, that the price which can be obtained for it here is not such as to make it woxth 
while for people to import it from India. There is no difficulty in getting it 
there in any quantities. One great difficulty which is experienced no doubt is, 
that while the manufacturers here want cotton of the American variety, that does 
not suit so well the Indian spinners ; and unless they have a ready market, the 
cultivators are very unwilling to grow it. 

5305. Do not you suppose that one, at any rate, of the main reasons, if not the 
main reason, is that the ryots find it more profitable to cultivate other articles of 
producer —1 have no doubt they do find it more profitable, but I think if there 
were persons on the spot willing to give them better prices, there would be no 
difficulty in getting a large supply in many parts of India. 

5306. That has not been the case r—It has not. 

3307. Those who have called out for cotton have contented themselves with 
calling out, and have not gone out to India, or placed themselves in such a rela¬ 
tion to the ryots as would enable them to raise and purchase it ?—They are doing 
that to some extent; but the last notice 1 saw of the proceedings of the gentle¬ 
men who have gone out from Manchester was, that they had settled themselves 
in Tinnevelly, and wanted the collector to offer the ryots a certain price for any 
quantity of American cotton that they would grow. But the collector said, “ If 
von want American cotton, you Had better pay the price for it yourself; it is not 
for the Government to encourage cotton of a particular description, by offering a 
higher price for it than it will fetch in the market.” 

■-,308. Chairman.} Has not the Government been buying up all the cotton, at 
a given price, for the last three years ?—At a given price. 

5309. Are you aware that the Government have been buying it at a certain 
price fixed by"those gentlemen ?— 1 They have done so for a time in Tinnevelly. 

5310. Do you know to what extent those purchases by the Government have 
been carried ?—Large quantities of cotton have been bought, varying in different 
years. The object of the Court of Directors has been, to place before the Man¬ 
chester people such qualities of cotton as can be produced, with the hope of 
stimulating the manufacturers themselves to give orders for the transmission of 
cotton to this country; large quantities, to the extent of 3,000 to 4,000 bales 
within the year, have been received and sent to Manchester, and sold there, fre¬ 
quently at remunerating prices; the object has been to let the manufacturers 
see what India can produce under proper management. 

,5311. Is the cost of transport from the place of cultivation to the port, of ship¬ 
ment a great impediment to the incx-ease of the production of cotton in India ?— 
I11 some parts 1 have no doubt it is, but generally speaking, the cotton distiicts 
are near the coast, or have water carx-iage; the great cotton district, on the western 
side of India, in Broach, is near the coast. I recollect some two years ago 
speaking to a gentleman who has established a large cotton cleaning factory there ; 
1 asked him if anything could be done by the Government to introduce the culti¬ 
vation of cotton there ; he said he w as aware of nothing whatever; I told him 
that one of the general complaints here was the want of roads; he said, in that 
particular district it is true there is no road, and it would be the most useless 
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expenditure to lay out money in making one. During the dry season there is no 
difficulty in passing through the district from one end to another, and in the wet 
season no one thinks of moving j all that was requisite, was simply to straighten 
the tracks ; not to lay down any sort of stone or metal. 

5312. Mr. .Mangles.] Supposing cotton bore a price which rendered it profitable 
to the ryot to raise it in relation to the price of other agricultural products, and 
supposing equal pains were^aken to obtain cotton as have been taken on the 
other side of India to obtain indigo, do you apprelfimd there would he any diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining as much cotton as could possibly be wanted in this country ?— 
I should apprehend not, taking the whole of India; in many parts, 1 believe, 
already as much cotton is grown as can be produced ; in Broach, for example, 
according to the rotation of crops which has existed there, cotton ought to be 
grown once only in three years, but I find from the cultivation returns, that more 
than one-third of the district is under cotton. 

5313. Mr. Hardinge .] How is cotton conveyed now from the cotton district to 
the coast ?—To a great extent on bullocks, I believe ; in many parts in carts. 

5314. Would not an Indian merchant get a better price in China for hi» cotton 
than in this country?—Generally speaking, for Indian cotton lie would. 

3315. Does a large quantity go to China ?-—A very large quantity. 

5316. What proportion ?—The proportion varies ; the import into this country 
depends entirely upon the price of American cotton. 

5317. Mr. Newdegate.] The Indian staple is rather shorter than the American 
staple, is not it ?—It is. 

5318. Could that be remedied by changing the plant ?—The principal efforts 
of late years have been to substitute the American for the Indian plant. 

5319. Have they been effectual in increasing the staple ?- I believe the quality 
of the produce of the American plant in India is quite as good as in America itself. 

,5320. The system of cleaning and picking the cotton in India has hitherto 
been very inferior to that practised in America, has not it ?—ft has been very 
inferior; it has been found impossible to induce the people to pick it without a 
mixture of dirt and leaves. 

5321. Would it be possible to introduce an improved system ?—No doubt, by 
care, in time it would. 

3322. Mr. Mangles .] Is not it the case that there is not, in fact, any effective 
demand for Indian cotton in this country, when the crop has beep good in 
America, and bears a low price r—The demand then, I believe, is very small. 
The manufacturers have certain tables, by which they know what price they can 
afford to give for the average nw of Indian cotton, in proportion to the price of 
cotton from New Orleans. It is a simple question of price. If Indian, cotton in 
tolerable quantities could be sold in this country at a penny or three halfpence a 
pound lower than the American cotton, the manufacturers would buy it. 

5323. Supposing there had been a number of successive years of .good crops in 
America, and consequently very little demand for Indian cotton; it in any year 
the crop in America fails, is it reasonable to complain that there is a difficulty in 
that year in getting, a large quantity of Indian cotton f—If there were a steady 
demand, there-would be a steady supply to any extent. 

5324. And the? demand is not steady?—Certainly not. 

5325. Which will account for there not being a sufficient supply at. the moment 
it is called for ?—Not at the moment it is called for. 

532b. Sir T. II. Maddock.] In speaking of the want of roads not being so 
great an obstacle as has been imagined in this country, are you aware whether .at 
the present period much of the cotton produce of Berar is exported from Bombay? 
—A considerable quantity is. 1 restricted my answer, in speaking of the want 
of roads, to the province of Broach, and the information given me by the gentle¬ 
man to whom J alluded. I have no doubt that the want of roads does interfere 
with the production of cotton in some parts of India. 

3327. Is not that Oomrawuttee cotton the best which is grown in India ? 
believe it is. 

5328. If there were a railway or any other easy mode of conveyance from 
Berar to the coast, large quantities of that, cotton would find their way to the 
coast, and to England, would they not?—No doubt, large quantities would. 

3329. Mr. Hardinge.] On what principle are the land assessments made m the 
Non-regulation Provinces; take Assam, for instance?—I can hardly speak posi¬ 
tively on that subject. m 
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. They are not long leases, but they are engagements from year to year, 
are they not ?■—Engagements from year to year, generally speaking. 

533 1 • n °t the general principle of the Government, assessment to take two- 
thirds of the net, and not the gross prod uce ?— Of the net produce. 

533-- Has that principle been carried out in the new land assessment in the 
Punjaub ?—I believe so. That was certainly the general 4 principle that was to be 
adopted in the North-western Provinces, and the settlements in the Punjaub have 
been mostly condacted by officers who gained their experience in the North¬ 
western Provinces. *" * 

5333- They are generally 30 years' leases, are not they, in the Punjaub ?—In 
the North-western Provinces they are 30 years’ leases. 

53 34 - Are not they equally long leases in the Punjaub r—No. 

5335 . I set; there is a marked increase of the estimate in 1847 and 1848 in 
Agra and the North-western Provinces ; is that in consequence of the receipts 
and expenditure in the Punjaub ?—I do not know how this account was made up. 

5330. Chairman.'] Will you state to the Committee how the salt revenue is 
raised ip Bengal?—In Bengal,it is raised partly by a system of Government-sale, 
and partly by customs. The salt is manufactured on account of the Government 
at certain fixed rates; it is stored in warehouses, and from them it is.issued at the 
actual cost price to the Government, added to a fixed duty, which duty at present 
is two and a half rupees per maund. That is the same as the customs duty levied 
on the import of salt. 

5337- The profit upon the manufacture is estimated at the same rate as the 
customs duty upon the import of salt from abroad ?-—It is fixed at the same 
rate ; the actual cost price to the Government is calculated, and to. that is added 
two and a half rupees per maund, which is equivalent to the customs duty; In 
point of fact, the salt manufactured in Bengal competes freely with the manu¬ 
facture of every other country in the market of Bengal. 

533$. What is the estimated cost of the manufacture in Bengal r—It varies in 
different agencies; it is about 1 s. (id. -a maund, I think. 

5339. The profit is two and a half rupees a maund r-—Yes. 

5340. Sir C. Wood.] Is there not also one private establishment which manu¬ 
factures salt on payment of an excise duty?—Yes, there is one such establish¬ 
ment; 

5341. Chairman.] In what mode is the salt revenue raised in the North-western 
Provinces ?— In the North-western Provinces the salt revenue is raised altogether 
by a customs duty on crossing the line into the North-western Provinces; the 
salt is produced to the westward, and it pays two rupees a maund on passing the 
frontier line, and a further duty of eight annas on passing Allahabad ; there it 
meets the Bengal sea salt. In the Punjaub the salt duty is raised by a duty of 
two rupees levied at the mouth of the salt mines. 

5342. In Madras, how is it raised ?—In Madras the salt is manufactured on the 
part of the Government, and sold by the Government at a price, including the 
duty, of one rupee a maund. Some years ago the Government of India ordered 
the salt to be sold at a rupee and a half a maund, instead of the former price of 
105 rupees a gpree, which is equal to 120 maunds ; but orders were sent from 
home that the price should not be raised above one rupee a maund; 

5343. Will you state to. the Committee the reason of the different price which 
exists in Madras and Bengal?—The salt is of a different quality; the Bengal 
salt is a salt produced by boiling, and is much more expensive in its manufacture. 
The Madras salt is formed by solar evaporation on the margin of the sea. 

5344. In the one. case the Government obtains a profit of two and a half 
rupees per maund, and in the other case less than a rupee per maund?—Yes. 

5345. In Bombay, how is the salt revenue levied ?—There it is a system of 
excise ; the salt there, on being taken from the pans, pays a duty of 12 annas, or 
1 s. 6 d. a maund, to the Government; then it may be removed anywhere under 
passes. 

5346. Mr. Elliot. J Supposing salt is shipped from Madras and carried to 
Bengal,is there any additional charge upon it on landing in Bengal?—A quantity of 
Madras salt is sent to Bengal to be sold on the Government account, but if pur¬ 
chased by private merchants, and sent to Bengal, it would be subject to the same 
duty as other salt. Bombay salt is also sent round by private merchants to 
Bengal ; then it would pay the customs duty, minus a drawback of the excise 
duty previously paid. 
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5347. Mr . Hardinge.] Have not there been large reductions in the salt duty 
in Bengal of late years ?—Formerly the salt revenue in Bengal was raised 
exclusively by the system of auction sales. In 1836 , at the time that a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons was sitting on the subject, that system was 
changed for a system of sales at fixed prices. The duty at that time was three 
rupees and four annas; that has been reduced at three different periods to three 
rupees, to two rupees and 12 annas, and now it is two rupees and eight annas. 

5348. Have there been large quantities of salt imported in consequence of that 
redaction r—No, not in consequence of that reduction, I think. 

5349. Has not the imported salt, to a great extent., superseded the Govern¬ 
ment salt ?—Yes ; half the salt consumed in Bengal is now supplied from the 
port of Liverpool. 

5350. Sir T. II. AJaddock.] Is the consumption increasing or diminishing in 
Bengal ?—Tli§ consumption of salt is undoubtedly increasing. 

5351. Sir J. W. Hogg.] The first two reductions of the duty I believe 
caused a considerable increase in the consumption ?—They did. 

3352. But the last, reduction has not caused much increase, if any?—-It has 
caused an increase in the consumption and an increase in the gross revenue, but a 
decrease in the net revenue. 

33.53. But not much increase in the consumption, has it?—Not so much as the 
two former reductions. 

5354. Chairman.] How is the revenue from opium raised in Bengal?—In Bengal 
the cultivation of the poppy is prohibited, except for the purpose of selling the. 
juice to the Government officers at a fixed price at which it is received. Any 
cultivators wishing to engage in the cultivation of opium are permitted to do so, 
and they deliver the juice to the Government officers at a fixed price. By them 
it is sent up to the two principal factories; there is one at Patna and another in 
the Province of Benares. There it is manufactured into opium and sent down 
to Calcutta, where it is sold by auction, the Government revenue consisting of 
the difference between the price it has already cost the Government arid the 
price which is realised for it by the merchants, who export it to China. The 
auction price, of course, is variable. 

5355 - The cultivation of opium is only allowed on condition that the juice 
shall be delivered to the Government?—Only on that condition, 

.53,56. Therefore the Government has a monopoly of the manufacture of 
opium? —A strict monopoly of the manufacture. 

53.57. Engaging to take any quantity of juice produced by the cultivators?-— 
Yes, at a fixed price. 

,535 8. What is that, price now?—The price differs in the two agencies, but 
I think it is about 1 s. 6 d. for two pounds of juice. 

5359- Is the price for the juice variable according to the decision of the 
Government, or is it a fixed price ?—It is affixed price. 

5360. Which has not varied ?—It may have varied from time to time. The 
cultivator contracts at a fixed, price, and no change is made, except after a lapse 
of years, when circumstanced may have changed. 

.5361. Has that price been sufficient to stimulate an increase of production - 
A very large increase of production. 

,5362. Is the revenue raised in the same wayin Bombay ?—The opium revenue 
in Bombay is derived from the opium produced in the native states of Malwa. The 
plan which has been adopted for many years is, that the Resident at Indore is 
applied to by merchants who wish to send opium to the Port of Bombay; he 
gives a pass to the person sending it at 400 rupees for each chest. Before the 
acquisition of Spinde, the Malwa opium used to find its way through Scinde by 
the Port of Kurrachee, and so escape duty altogether. But now, as it has no 
longer that, means of passing out of the country, it comes direct to Bombay 
under the cover of this pass, for which the present charge is 400 rupees. 

5363- So that the Government of India pays a certain price to the native pro¬ 
ducer for the manufactured articles ?—Not the Government of India; it is entirely 
in the hands of merchants. 

.5364. The sole revenue that the Government derives is upon the pass for the 
opium produced by the native growers to the port of shipment?—For the privi¬ 
lege of passing through the British territory from the place of growth to the place 
of export. • ' * 

5365. That 
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5365. That is, at the rate of 400 rupees a chest ?—Four hundred rupees a 
chest; a chest containing 140 lbs. 

5366. In Madras no opium is produced?—No opium is produced in Madras. 

5367. Mr. Elliot.'] You may perhaps have observed that it has been stated 
in some publications which have appeared of late, as a grievance on the part of 
the ryots, that they have been compelled against their wishes to cultivate opium? 
—I have often seen it stated. 

5368. Is there any truth in such a statement ?—Not the slightest; it is a culti¬ 
vation which they consider to be highly remunerative, and they are extremely 
anxious to engage in it. 

5369. Chairman.] Will you state to the Committee what is the general system 
pursued with regard to the revenue derived from sea customs ?—A considerable 
amount of revenue is derived from import and export duties ; the usual rate of 
import duties being at present five per cent., and the export duties three per 
cent, on the value. 

5370. Sir T. H. Maddoch.] Have you the tariff with you?—I have not. 

5371. Chairman.] Are the differential duties on foreign bottoms abolished ?— 
Yes. 

5372. Are there differential duties on foreign produce ?—Most articles of 
foreign produce pay a double duty. 

5373. Is any portion of the sea customs revenue derived from the coasting 
traffic between the Presidencies ?—The three Presidencies used to be treated as 
distinct countries. Until about three or four years ago, duties were payable on 
exports and imports between the Presidencies as between foreign countries, but 
that has been done away with, and the coasting trade is now quite free, and is 
open to foreign as well as British ships. 

5374. So that no portion of the revenue is derived from that source:—None 
from the coasting trade. 

5375- With regard to land customs, they are abolished, are not they ?—Land 
customs were abolished in Bengal in 1836 ; in Bombay, in 1838 ; and in Madras, 
in 1846 . The only land customs still existing are on the line of frontier; there 
are no transit duties through the British territories. 

3376. The frontier duties still exist?—Yes. 

5377. Are they levied on all articles r—The principal frontier duties are 
levied on the north-west frontier of the Bengal Provinces; there they are confined 
entirely to the import of salt, which I have already mentioned, to the import of 
cotton, and to the export of sugar; all other articles pass free. 

.5378. What excise duties exist in India?—There are duties on the sale of 
intoxicating liquors and drugs, which are commonly known under the name of 
“ abkarrythey are principally raised by means of licences, and sometimes by the 
privilege of selling being let to a farmer, frequently by auction. 

5379. The duties on intoxicating liquors and drugs are the only excise duties ? 
—Those are the only excise duties. 

5380. Of what character is the revenue from stamp duties ?—-The principal 
portion of the revenue derived from stamp duties is on stamps required for judicial 
proceedings; there are also stamps on contracts, particularly at the Presidency 
towns; some amount is raised in that way, but it is mostly derived from the 
stamps required in the different stages of judicial proceedings. 

5381. How long have those stamp duties existed?—They have existed fora 
very considerable time; I cannot give the date exactly. 

5382. At the same rate as at present?—They have varied; there have been 
modifications within a few years; 1 cannot precisely state what the modifications are. 

5383. Have the modifications been of a tendency to raise them, or reduce 
them ?—To reduce them ; to render documents which formerly required stamps 
valid without, them. 

5384. Where are the taxes on trades still existing ? —They have not existed in 
Bengal for a very considerable number of years, though they are mentioned in 
an early regulation; they still continue to exist in Madras, but they do not exist 
in Bengal or Bombay. 

5385. In what mode are they levied in Madras:—We have very little informa¬ 
tion on the subject; they are levied only according to ancient custom, and not 
according to any particular regulation. 

5386. Are they levied in the shape of licences for carrying on certain trades ?— 
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In some places they assume the Shape of a licence to use a particular tool; a car¬ 
penter. for instance, would be taxed for his chisel; in other cases a sum is fixed 



given number of'years, they arranging 

proportion among themselves. . . 

5387. Do merchants and traders of all grades downwards pay ?—No, it is 
according to the custom of each district, or each small subdivision of a district. 

15388. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Can you state to the Committee what is the total 
amount collected from the inoturpha and other Jtaxes of a similar nature in 
Madras?—Somewhat exceeding 100,000 1. sterling annually. 

5389. There have been numerous complaints made against the continuance or 

those taxes, have there not ?— Very numerous. ... 

5390. Has'there been any reason for not complying with the applications of 
the people to be relieved from those taxes, other than the financial consideration 
of the loss of revenue which it would cause?—The special complaints, I believe, 
have been from the weavers; but it was felt that the whole subject required 
consideration. The question was referred from the Court of Directois to the 
Government of India, and the Madras Government were directed to take the 
whole subject into consideration, and to prepare a • general.report* showing the 
actual state of the moturpha throughout their territories. That report was to be 
submitted to the Government of India, with a view to their interfering? by legis¬ 
lation, to correct- any evils which might appear to exist. 

5391. My question was whether any other reason existed at Madras, _or m tins 
country, for not relieving the people from those taxes, excepting consideiations 
of a financial nature ?—1 am not aware of any other reason. 

5392. Chairman.] The monopoly of tobacco does not exist any longer, does 
it?—No, it was abolished some little time since; it only affected two districts, 
Malabar and Camara, and produced about 70,000 l. a year. 

.<393. Are you acquainted with the other minor sources of revenue which exist 
in India?—I know them by name, as appearing in the accounts; none of them 
fall into what is called with us the Revenue Depaitment. 

*5394. Will you state what they are ?—They are the mint, duties, the profitsm 
the Marine Department, the receipts of the Post-office, which I believe are far 
below the charges, and subsidies* from native princes. All those appear m the 
accounts, but are hardly items of revenue. 

Frederick James Halliday, Esq,, called in; and further Examined. 

5305. Chairman.] ON the subject of the Indian revenue, I believe you can 
speak from your own experience as regards Bengal ?—My experience lias been 
chiefly confined to Bengal; of late years entirely. . . . . . 

5396. Do vou consider that the mode in which the land revenue is levied in 
Bengal is regarded by the natives as oppressive, and does it impede the Jin proved 
cultivation, or the extension of the cultivation of the soil?—I do not think it is 
regarded by the natives as at all oppressive ; and looking to the manner in which 
cultivation has extended under my own eye during the time I have been 111 India, 
it is impossible to say that it can have impeded cultivation, which has gone on 

Vt '?3Q7 P Any increased rent falls to the profit of the zemindars or the middle¬ 
men ?—The land revenue being fixed, of course any increased rent goes to the 
zemindar or the middleman, as the case may be, under agreement between them. 
It does not go to the Government at all events. 

5308. Does not the fixed settlement in reality operate to check the increase of 
cultivation ?—No; 1 do not think that it is likely to have that, effect. I tacti¬ 
cally it does not appear to have had that effect. Cultivation has very largely 
increased, and is going on increasing. I do not immediately see why it shou 

have that effect. . ’ , 

53QQ. If the zemindars or middlemen were very exorbitant in their demands, 
would not it do so?—That would check cultivation, of course; but any exorbi¬ 
tancy or oppression on the part of the zemindars would not be the necessary conse¬ 
quence of fixing the revenue payable to the Government. It lias been con¬ 
sidered an error in the system, that when the revenue payment was fixed, mea- 
. sures 
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sures were not taken to ascertain more distinctly the liabilities of the under 
tenants down to the lowest cultivators, and to insure them against exorbitant de¬ 
mands, and against oppression. That was not done at the time, and it is a diffi¬ 
culty against which we have been struggling ever since with greater or less 
success; but it is not a necessary consequence of fixing the Government revenue 
as payable by the zemindar. That, might have been fixed, and the zemindar 
might perhaps have been prevented from oppressing his tenants. 

5400. Any reduction of the fixed rate now settled would go into the pockets 
of the zemindar, and not benefit the mass of the cultivators- Entirely. 

5401. Does property by any means lapse into the hands of the Government? 
—It does occasionally, but rarely. The lapses are almost entirely deteriorated 
estates ; estates which were perhaps originally over assessed, or which, from acci¬ 
dental causes, have become unequal to the payment of the revenue. Here and 
there I have known cases of estates falling into the hands of the Government, 
owing to the quarrels and mismanagement of the shareholders; but those are 
rare instances. Ido not think there is any general tendency by any means for 
estates to fall into the hands of the Government by sale. 

5402. When they do fall into th* bands of the Government, what course is 
pursued ?—When they fall into the hands of the Government they are measured 
and surveyed, and a re-settlement is made with the persons who are found culti¬ 
vating or holding tenures of different descriptions on the land itself; the perma¬ 
nent settlement ceases; it lapses altogether as regards that particular estate. 

5403. The re-settlement has not been carried into effect to any great extent?— 
No, nor is it likely to be. 

5404. That settlement being a question of good faith, is there any means 
which you can suggest for increasing the land revenue of Bengal?—-You cannot 
touch that settlement of course; that is fixed in perpetuity, and I am not there¬ 
fore aware of any means by which the land revenue of Bengal could be increased. 
There has been an increase in Bengal of the land revenue, owing to the resumption 
of rent-free tenures, amounting to between 30 and 40 lacs of rupees, but that is pro¬ 
bably the limit; it is not likely to go beyond that. I think there is no particular 
expectation of an increase in the land revenue of Bengal as matters at present 
stand, nor am I able to suggest any method in which it could be increased. 

5405. With respect to the other sources of revenue in Bengal, take for example 
the salt revenue, is the rate at which it is levied considered burdensome to the 
population of Bengal ?— I do not think it is burdensome in the sense of the popu¬ 
lation generally complaining of it. They have been long used to it, and they 
are very patient of taxation which they have been used to, though they are very 
impatient of novelties of that kind. Of course, the tax levied on salt by the 
Government is a very considerable addition to the pride which the people have 
to pay for their salt, and so far it must he considered as a grievance to them. 

5406. The real question which arises of course is, whether, supposing the same 
amount of revenue must be raised, there could be any other taxes imposed less 
burdensome to the population of Bengal than those which are now levied ?—-I 
am not able to suggest any of which they would be likely to complain so little as 
they do now of the salt tax. 

5407. There is no complaint of the mode of raising the revenue from opium ? 
—None whatever. 

5408. As the customs are very much reduced now, there is no complaint about 
them probablyNone at all. 

5409. The excise is very trifling ; there is no complaint of that, is there ?— 
No, I have never heard any complaint of that ; l have, heard it alleged that the 
excise is so managed as to increase the consumption of liquors and intoxicating 
drugs, instead of diminishing it. I do not, however, believe it is so, though 
I have heard that complaint made by persons not, I think, very well-informed 
upon the subject. With respect to the weight of such taxation, or there being 
anything oppressive in it, no complaint is made that I am aware of. 

.5410. The excise duty would tend to raise the price of intoxicating liquors ? 
—No doubt. 

5411. How then could it increase the consumption ?—I do not say that it does; 
I have heard it alleged against the management of the excise, that the collectors 
have pressed persons to take out licences, and to establish shops where no shops 
were established before, and that they have thus spread a taste for intoxicating 
liquors and drugs where that taste did not previously exist; that is the sort of 
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complaint, which I have heard alleged against the system ; I do not believe it is 
well founded. 

5412. Mr. Elliot .] Was not it, at one time, rather supposed that the Board of 
Revenue estimated the goodness or badness of a collector by the state of his 
abkarry revenue?—I have heard that, in former times, more stress was laid upon 
that than has been the case of late years j but that dates from a period almost 
before my time. 

5413. That led to great, exertions being made by the collector to increase that 

particular branch of the revenue, and the consequence probably was, the feeling 
which you have described ?—Yes ; but even where those exertions were made, as 
far as my knowledge goes, they had not that effect; the only difference was, that 
the collector-levied the tax upon licences in cases where sales were going on before 
without licences ; that whereas there was a great deal of consumption which paid 
no revenue tb the Government* the collector found it out and taxed it. I do not 
believe it was true, even in those cases, that the collector spread in his district a 
taste for those things. V 

5414. Chairman.} With regard to the stamp duties, are those considered bur¬ 
densome to the people ?•—1 think, perhaps^ the stamp duties may be more com¬ 
plained of; they add to the expense of litigation. I think about half of the whole 
revenue from stamps arises from stamps upon law proceedings ; aud no doubt they 
are felt as a burden by the people who have to go to law, the people of India 
being very fond of going to law. In those, respects I think, perhaps, they do 
feel It, though I cannot say that there is any very great complaint, about it. 
Except that these stamp duties are taxes upon law proceedings, which I should 
object, to, independently of any complaint of the natives, 1 have nothing parti¬ 
cular to allege against them. 

5415. Mr. llardinge.] Has the tax had any effect in checking litigation ?—I 

do not think it has. . 

5416. Chairman.'] Supposing the same amount of revenue to be required, is 
there any substitute which you would recommend for the purpose of enabling 
the Government to relieve the people from the payment of the stamp duties '—No. 
It Iras been suggested that the tax which is now levied before the case is decided 
should be levied afterwards,, and from the losing party, which no doubt would be 
a very good thing; but the chances are that in a great many cases you would 
foil to recover the tax. The experiment, l think, is not worth trying at.present in 
a financial point of view. 

5417. Mr. Elliot .] When you came to substitute another tax, would not you 
be very much puzzled to find any new tax, that you could establish without 
great danger of creating a commotion in the country ?—Yes, unless it were an 
increase of the customs duties, which cannot he called a new tax. 

5418. Sir J. W. Hogg.] Do the natives of India like novelty in the way of 
taxation?—Not at all'; as I have said, they bear with the greatest possible 
patience taxation of tlie kind they are accustomed to, but are very impatient ot 
new taxes. 

5419. Do you believe they would bear a tax to which they had been long 
accustomed more patiently than they would hear a new tax, even though it was 
less onerous than the other one r—I do thoroughly believe it A 

5420. Chairman.] From your knowledge of other parts of India besides 
Bengal, will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the mode of 
raising the land revenue; would it be possible to make any alteration in the 
present system?—I am very incompetent to speak about, the Madras system; I 
have a prejudice against it,* and am probably very slightly informed upon the 
subject ; as I hfive understood it to work, it, does not seem to me to be a good 
system, the system at Bombay I am told works extremely well, but I should 
not have imagined beforehand that a plan of valuing every particular bit, of a 
field according to the nature of the soil, and then fixing beforehand a rent upon 
it arbitrarily to last for thirty years, which every man who took that field must 
pay to the collector’s treasury, was likelv to succeed; l am told, however, that 
it does succeed. The system jn the North-western Provinces is more generally 
approved, and has hitherto found more favour perhaps than any other system 
which we have adopted in any part of our territories ; but as I understand it, it 
is open to this great objection, that, it is not compatible with an advance in civil¬ 
isation. It can only be upheld by keeping the people in the same primitive state 
in which they are at present; I am speaking only from hearsay, but 1 am told 

that 
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that it is impossible to allow land to be used as a security for money, or to pass 
from hand to hand, as it ought to pass and must pass as the nation advances, 
because the moment that it is allowed in any village settlement in the North¬ 
western Provinces, the village settlement of necessity breaks down, and the whole 
system falls to the ground. If that be the case the village system is incom¬ 
patible with a state of improvement and advancement; so that as far as I 
understand it, which is, however, only at second or third hand, not having seen 
it actually at work, the systeiA which certainly has been considered the best has 
a very serious impediment to its continued good working lurking in its vitals. 

5421. Sir T. II. MaddbckJ) Do you mean to say that a village, the rental of 
which was 1,000 rupees a year, could not have money raised upon it to the 
amount of 2,000 or 3,000 rupees ?—-No, I have not said so ; but 1 have heard 
persons who advocate very strongly that village system of the North-western 
Provinces, say that it was absolutely impossible that each separate proprietor 
should be allowed to raise money upon his land in the village, or that his pro¬ 
perty in the village should be allowed to pass from his hands to the hands of any 
person not belonging to the brotherhood, and that the interference of the courts 
to enforce any debt, or any transfer upon those principles^ was very much to be 
deprecated, and ought to be prohibited by law. If that be the case, it is in the 
judgment of those who know more of the system than I do, and who advocate it, 
founded on the principle that the possession of land and its transfer must be con¬ 
fined to the brotherhood of each village, and therefore the land cannot be used as 
a security, and cannot pass from hand to hand. 

5422. Is not that the case partially only, and not universally ?—I am not per¬ 
sonally aware. What I desire to say'is, that if that is the case, it is an objection 
to the system in my view. 

5423. Ghainnan.] Your opinion is, that a system like that cannot be perma¬ 
nent in a country which is gradually advancing in civilisation ?<—I cannot com¬ 
prehend how it% possible that it should be. 

5424. Supposing the arrangement of the land revenue cohld be made de novo , 

what would you consider the bpst mode of levying the land revenue ?—It is much 
more easy to find fault with an existing system than to suggest a better; I do 
not think I could do so. * 

5425. I understand you to consider that the permanent settlement in Bengal is 
in fact disadvantageous to the Government and the country ?—No, I have not 
said it was disadvantageous to the country ; it is disadvantageous to the Govern¬ 
ment in general not to allow the Government to participate in any increase of the 
rents of the landlords, and I have said that it has had this peculiar disadvantage, 
not dependent upon the system of permanent settlement, but dependent upon the 
particular manner in which it was carried into effect, that the rights of the under¬ 
tenants were not at that time provided for. 

5426. Those, no doubt, are two great objections ?— Those are two great objec¬ 
tions to the permanent settlement as it has existed in Bengal. I am not quite 
certain, however, whether the first is an objection. It is a speculative matter 
upon which one is a little afraid to enter, but it may be that the creation of a 
great class of landed proprietors, a wealthy body of that kind able to profit by 
the increasing civilisation of the country, and to receive the lights t>f improve¬ 
ment and education, may be an advantage worth paying for by limiting for ever 
the claim of the Government to a portion 6f the rent. I have a suspicion in my 
own mind that it is so, and that the Government may well look to an increase of 
taxation hereafter from other sources, direct and indirect, hut chiefly indirect 
taxation, as the wealth of the country advances. 

5427. What source of revenue would you look to, supposing it were desirable 
to increase the revenue for the purposes of public improvement and public works ? 
—There are no immediate sources of revenue to /winch you can look. In a case 
of that sort you can only look to the gradually increasing wealth of the country, 
to enable you to lay on by degrees* indirect taxes, to an increase of the customs, 
and the increase of taxation from existing indirect sources. 

5428. If I understand you rightly, there would be a strong objection on the 
.part of the natives to submit to any new taxes; in what way, then, do you 
think an increased revenue, supposing the country to increase in wealth, might 
be derived by the Government ?—There is a strong objection on the part of the 
natives to submit to any new direct taxation. I do not know that there is any 
strong objection on their part to submit to any new indirect taxation; they have 
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never objected to the system of sea customs; they have never objected to our 
system of'stamps, which is quite a novelty. They have never objected to our excise, 
which is in a great measure a novelty also. Those indirect taxes they have never 
objected to; and they seem peculiarly suited to a people who do make a great 
objection to novelties in the way of taxation of a direct kind, but who may 
gradually be reconciled to a system of paying revenue indirectly, without their 
feeling it much at first. 

5429. In your opinion, is it desirable to introduce* the permanent settlement into 
Madras or Bombay ?—I do not know that I am prepared to go as far as that; 
looking at the difficulties of all the systems which now exist, and perhaps biassed 
by a long connexion with the permanent settlement, 1 have a leaning towards the 
permanent settlement rather than to any other which I see at present existing; 
I see that tfig best settlement of any other kind, that I am aware of, is open to 
that great objection which has occurred to me. 

5430. Would not the objection to the other systems be avoided by making the 
settlement for a term of years, as has been proposed in the other Presidencies, say 
for 30 years, allowing the tenants to have any advantage of improvements, and 
then making a fresh settlement?—No doubt; that is actually dorm in the North¬ 
western Provinces, but that does not remove the difficulties, which I find arising 
out of the nature of the settlement itself, and which render the settlement entirely 
dependent upon the continuance of the people in the primitive state in which they 
now exist. That objection would not Be in the least removed by the settlement 
being made for 30 years. 

5431. The two are not,, inseparably united; a settlement might be made, 

though not a village settlement, for 30 years, might not it r —The settlement might 
be made with the zemindar for 30 years, but the great feature in the settlement 
of the North-western Provinces is, that it is a village settlement. 1 he Govern¬ 
ment ascertain the amount that the village is expected to pay, and the village 
itself settles what each shareholder shall contribute. ’ 

5432. Sir T. H. ’Haddock.] Is it not the case that a great number of villages 
in the North-western Provinces are settled with tj|e patell of the village, and 
that no other cultivators in the village have any concern whatever with his con¬ 
tract with the Government?—I understand that, to be quite a rare instance ; 
indeed I did not know that the word “ patell ” was in use in the North- western 
Provinces. 

,5433. Are you of opinion that the breaking up of the large talooks, of which 
there are a great number in the North-western Provinces, has been a system 
fraught with evil to the future prosperity of the country ?—No, I desire to say 
nothing of that kind; 1 do not know enough of the settlement of the North¬ 
western Provinces to pass any such censure upon it, and nothing which I have 
said; or intended to say, is capable of that, application. 

5434. I understood you to say that you considered the system of village 
holdings as prevailing in the North-western Provinces to be inconsistent with 
any advance in the. prosperity of the country ?—For the particular reason which 
I gave. 

5435. Would the possession of 200, or 300 , or 400 villages by one talookdar, 
with the po#er to dispose of the whole as his property, a state of things which 
formerly prevailed in the North-western Provinces, be alike inconsistent with any 
advance hi civilisation ?—That state would obviate the objection of which 1 have 
spoken, but it might introduce many others of which I know nothing; that, 
I object to the one, does not render it necessary that l should advocate the other. 

5436. In this country, or any other country, does the division of the land and 
its possession by small tenant farmers and yeoman interfere at all with the general 
advance of the prosperity of the country?—No; hut I apprehend that, there is 
nothing in this country in the most distant degree representing the village system 
of the North-western Provinces. 

5437. In the North-western Provinces, and’all other parts of India, looking to 
what the classes are that rise to eminence and to wealth, would you not say that they 
rise to eminence and wealth without any reference to the tenure of landed pro¬ 
perty?—The question would rather be, whether the zemindars under this 
system rise to eminence and wealth ; perhaps we have had scarcely time enough 
to judge of that, but my impression is, that there is not that tendency. 

5438. Is it necessary to the general prosperity of a country that the small 
fa| , mer should rise to wealth ?—I cannot exactly answer that question; but I would 

say 
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say that these are not small farmers, in the English sense of' the word. The 
persons of whom I am speaking are proprietors, owners of shares in the village; 
and I should say that their rise to wealth would have great influence in the general 
prosperity of the country, they being the largest portion of the population 

.5439. Do you think they pay, on the average, so much as 10/. a year rent ?— 
I do nor know enough of the details of the system to be able to say ; I do not 
know what the extent of their shares may be; my knowledge of the North¬ 
western Provinces is quite a second-hand knowledge. 

5440. Mr. Mangles. 3 In the state of society existing, and in the tenure of land 
existing*™ the North-western Provinces, whatever the ulterior effects of such a 
settlement might be apprehended to be, would it have been possible, without 

great injustice to those parties, to have made the settlement in any other way ?_ 

.Perhaps it might have been impossible; I am not sufficiently cognizant of tire 
circumstances to be able to say ; 1 am merely stating what appears to me to be 
a very serious objection to the system itself, and one which will prevent its being 
ultimately successful, or permanent. 

.5441. Is not that an objection residing’ in the nature of things in the state of 
circumstances in the country, and therefore unavoidable ?—It would require a 
greater knowledge of the circumstances of the country at the time of that settle¬ 
ment than I possess, to answer that ; 1 can imagine that it was absolutely indis¬ 
pensable to make it in that way . 

5442. Are not those men actual coparceners in the ownership of the soil • were 
not the settlements made with them on the ground that they were the bond fide 
proprietors of the soil of those villages ?—Quite so. 

5443 - Would it have been proper, whatever- ulterior and remote disadvantages 
might have been contemplated from such a state of things, to have done other¬ 
wise than we did r—Perhaps not. 

5444 - Was not that the case with respect to the ryotwar settlement in Madras ; 
did not Sir Thomas Munro say that he found those parties there as owners of the 
soil, with no person above them, except the Government collector, who had no 
proprietary l ights, and he therefore felt bound, whatever the result might, be, to 
make the settlement, with those parties ?—I believe that was the case ; they had 
been ground down to that condition by previous oppression under the native 
rule. 

544 . 5 - If it has been alleged, do you believe it to be true, that in any part of 
India under the British Government, the land is absolutely going out of culti¬ 
vation and the jungle increasing, in consequence of the severity of our land 
assessment .- -Not in any part ol India with which I am acquainted; the reverse 
is the case. 

5446. It is not so in any part of India with which you are personally ac¬ 
quainted; is it so in auy part of which you have any knowledge?—Not iii any 
part of which I have any knowledge at all. 

, 5447 - If it has been stated that the jungle is increasing and encroaching upon 
the cultivation in any part of India, you should not be disposed to believe it ?— 
Certainly not. 

5448. Is the Sunderbund jungle increasing, for example ?—No, the Sunder- 
bund jungle lias diminished enormously. 

5449 - The jungle along the Uyrese?—That I do not know so much of per¬ 
sonally, hut I believe that has diminished very largely also. 

5450. Are not there very great complaints among sportsmen that they do not 
find the tigers and wild boars that they used to find r—Yes, that is the complaint 
all over India. 

545 1 • I s not it the case that the jungle is decreasing everywhere ?— Ye s. 

54 5 2 - Mr. Prideaux, a previous witness, said that, he believed it had been 
estimated that the rent of the zemindars, taking the average throughout the 
permanently settled provinces, was double the Government revenue ; do you believe 
that to be the case?—We have so very little statistical information in Bengal, 
that 1 am very loath to venture upon any statement of the kind. I have seen 
calculations made which seem to show that the amount received by the zemindar 
appropriable to himself, equalled that which he paid to the Government; it may¬ 
be so ; i will not commit myseli to any decided opinion upon the subject. 

54 . 53 - At any rate their incomes are very large ?—Yes, they are, and the 
estates are very valuable. 

54.54- Has not that arisen in a great measure from the increase of cultivation 
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F. j. Halliday, under the permanent settlement ?—No doubt, and also from the increase of the rent. 

Esq. I believe the rents have greatly increased. The zemindars have undoubtedly 

-— taken advantage of their position to increase the rents upon their ryots, and in 

30 May 1853. many instances to lay on rents where the lands were rent-free before/ 

5455. Supposing the ryots in any particular case have no permanent rights, 

either by law or prescription, is not it reasonable and fair that the landlord should 
be allowed to increase his rents ?—As an abstract question, it is; but looking to the 
riches and power of the one party, and the great poverty and depression of the 
other, one fears that the ryots have not quite fair play in the matter ; they are kept 
to one place ; they cannot travel far away from the place where they are brought 
up; they inu^t take the land, and, submit to a great deal of exaction, no doubt. 
It is right that those things should be settled, where there is no special right or 
privilege, by the principle of demand and supply ; but I should be glad that the 
ryots should nave a more easy and prompt means of redress through some court 

or other tribunal, in cases where they may be oppressed by their zemindars and 

those who are over them. 

5456. Is not that opinion rather a primitive one, and therefore opposed to your 
opinion, with regard to the state of things in the North-western Provinces, where 
you do not wish to maintain such a state of things ?•—That opinion arises out of 
my knowledge of things as they are. This morning I looked into an old memo¬ 
randum book, and picked out a little no|e that I had taken down of a conversation 
with a zemindar in October 1851 , when I had no idea of appearing here. He is 
a very well known man in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. It will show, from 
the evidence of a zemindar, what is the sort of relation between landlord and 
tenant. He is a very large zemindar, a man of great intelligence, and of rather 
more than the usual cultivation and knowledge. He is a man who understands 
English, and is so far advanced that he has established schools upon his 
zemindary, and assists the Government on all occasions to promote the 
education both of males and of females, and in many respects shows himself 
to be beyond his fellows; at the same time he is notorious as a grasping, 
unscrupulous zemindar, with regard to his neighbours and his ryots. This 
was his own account to me in the course of a converversation which, as was 
my habit, I took down immediately after he went, and which l found by mere 
accident this morning: “ As for leases and contracts between landlord and tenant, 
there is an insuperable prejudice against them on both sides, such as cannot be 
legislated against until the people are better informed; it is vain to attempt it; 
all classes prey upon one another; if a zemindar spare his ryot, he is thought a 
fool, and the gomashtah, or agent, will manage to put the difference into his own 
pocket.” He then gave me several instances he had known, showing that, this 
was the actual fact; and he said, “ It is within my knowledge that they, the 
gomasktahs, the zemindar’s agents, league with the police to extort money from 
the ryots, which the zemindar has failed to take from them, the agents sharing the 
spoil with the police.” Then he went on to say, “ They all connive at robberies ; 
at this moment robberies are frequent on the river between Calcutta and Hoogley, 
and every village on the bank is concerned more or less ; what in such a state of 
things can be done by a poor magistrate or two stationed here or there?” His 
comment upon it is curious, seeing that he admitted that he was art and part in 
that sort of proceeding. “ All legislation is useless in such a state of society; 
education is the only thing that can avail, and this must be not only through 
English taught to the better classes, but by a wide diffusion of vernacular educa¬ 
tion ; the case is urgent and extreme, and calls for strong and speedy remedies; 
we cannot wait for the slow education which will be diffused by means of English, 
but we are well aware of its value: both kinds of education should be prose¬ 
cuted.” 

5457. Is not it the case sometimes that the men, by combination, are too much 
for the zemindars ?—There are occasional instances of that kind, hut not so much 
the case with the ryots, though I have known instances where the ryots have suc¬ 
cessfully combined against zemindars; but it, is more generally the case with 
talookdars, who are more powerful men than mere ryots. 

5458- Do you know a Mr. John Elias, an Armenian gentleman ?—J know who 
lie is. 

,-5459. Did you ever hear him complain that his ryots combined against him ? 

-I have heard that he complained of it. 


5460. And 
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■^46o. And that he had to institute a thousand suits for the recovery of the 
revenue ?—Yes. J 

5461- Mr. Harding#] Do you know the neighbourhood of Dacca?—Yes- 
1 know something of the country. 

5463. Is the jungle there increasing or decreasing?—The jungle in the imme- 
tlmte,neighbourhood of the city is certainly not decreasing; the probability is, it 
is not actually advancing, but it is stationary. 

5463 - Is that to be attributed in any way to the unhealthiness of that district, 
that people are not inclined to clear the land?—This is a particularly wild jun«-le, 
close round the city, which has been long uncultivated, and may not be worth 
cultivating; it is of no great extent in point, of distance from the city. 

5464- Has not the unhealthiness of the jungle districts proved a bar to the 

clearing of the jungles?—It has not proved a bar to the clearing of the 
bunderbund. & 

r 446 , 5 - It has proved a bar to the clearing of Tyrese ?—It has proved a 
difficulty in many instances, but not an actual bar. ‘ There can be no jungle 
'leo-r s iealth y tlian the Sunderbund, but that is certainly disappearing by 

.5466. Mr. Mangles.] Is not there a falling off in the population of Dacca?— 
Since former days, when it was the capital of Mahomedan Government, there may 
have been a great falling off. I am not aware of any falling off in our day. 
,.5407. Not since Manchester was too strong for "the muslin manufactures?— 
lNo doubt since the muslins were ruined at Dacca there has been a falling off. 

5468. Mr. Nnwdegatc.] Do not some districts suffer very much from'the want 
of irrigation ?—Not in Bengal generally. There is no want of irrigation in 
oengal. In Madras there is a great want of irrigation, and in the North¬ 
western Provinces. 

5469- Has cultivation receded lately owing to the inferior supply of irrigation - 
— Not that 1 am aware of. ' 

S j r R ' H In S Rs -] Tlie neglect of a very few years in a hot country, 
moisture, will probably bring up a jungle, wherever it may be ?— 

547 ' • One of the ancient capitals of Bengal, Gour, is now in the middle of a 
jungle, is not it?—It is being rapidly brought under cultivation, and the jungle 
is tast disappearing in consequence; but it was and is still, to a certain extent 
a mere jungle. 

5472 . In short, when it ceased to be the capital it became jungle ?—Yes ; that 
will happen before one’s own eyes in a gentleman’s garden. 

547 j- Mr. 3/ angles. j A great deal ol obloquy has been thrown upon the 
Government of Bengal, and of India generally, with respect to the resumption 
regulations; what is your opinion with regard to that question ?—I think the 
resumption was perfectly right and sound in principle; I am inclined to think it 
was pushed a little too far perhaps, but as soon as that was perceived by the 
Government, the remedy was immediately applied; as to the soundness of the 
principle I can have no doubt,. 

. 5474 - There had beeil a lai-ge number of fraudulent alienations ?—There had 
been a very great number. 

5475 - Do you believe that under, the native governments those grants were 
ever made in perpetuity, or that whatever the wording of the sunuds may be, 
they were intended to be perpetual?—I dare say some of those grants might have 
been intended to be permanent; I do not believe that others were practically so ; 
they were always known to be held at the pleasure of the next ruler. 

5476- Though in the sunud or grant, the term might be used “ as long as the 
sun and moon endure,” and so on; in fact, each successive monarch assumed the 
right, to grant, and each successive monarchy the right to resume ?—Yes. 

. 5477 - I have seen a minute of Lord Hastings upon the question of resumption, 
vvhich he ends by saying, “ Our legislation, in regard to resumption in -Bengal, 
gave occasion to admire quite as much our simplicity as our good faith ; ” do you 
agree m that opinion r —1 think it is a great pity that, when we passed tliis Regu- 
ation of 1793 , or before that, at the time of the permanent settlement, we did 
not except generally all such grants. 

, '>478. The fact is, by the wording of the permanent settlement, all rent-free 
laud was excepted, and left to be dealt with bv the Government; was not it ?—It 
was; but a difficulty was thrown upon the Government, by the mode of proof 
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and proceeding required, which difficulty was felt up to quite a recent period, 
when special measures were adopted for carrying the principle into effect. 

^4.70. Arc you awaTo of the state of affairs with respect to 1 ent-fiee hint s in 
the Madras aiid Bombay Presidencies?—I know very little about them, except 
that, in Bombay there is a very large amount of rent-free lands; i have heard 
the value stated at 80 lacs of rupees, into which they are now presenting 

5480 ^ Do you think it just to the people in general that a particular class of 
persons should be allowed to enjoy all the benefits of good government, all the 
benefits of protection, all the benefits of the courts of justice, and all the benefits 
of the police, who contribute nothing to their expenses ?—It is clearly wrong m 
principle; that is what I meant by shying that the principle of resumption is 

nr Sir T II. Maddock.] The Government are considered to be to blame, 
are not they, for allowing 30 years to elapse without taking any steps to assert 
their own rights, thereby affording facilities to anybody who chose to alienate his 
land ?—No doubt that was very much to be lamented. 

0,82. Therefore, perhaps, the Government should have acted with more than 
ordinary leniency ’There was room for more leniency than was at first applied, 
but it was applied in time, I think. 

*482. Mr. Mangles.'] Do you consider with respect to any abuse so gross as 
the evasion of the public revenue, and the deprivation of a great body of the 
people of their rights, any lapse of time should be a bar to the imposition of the 
revenue which has been fraudulently evaded r—I am not prepared to say that, 

I should have dealt with such cases as leniently as possible, and the Government 
did deal as leniently as possible with those who owing- to the neglect of the 
Government so long to enforce their own rights, had been led into the supposition 
that tliev were not going to enforce them at all. 

5484“ Mr. Ellice .] I)o you know the time for which a person having held an 

estate in this country is secure iu that possession r—No. 

54.85. Are you not awarothat it is 20 years ?—I am but little acquainted with 

the state of things in this country. 

5486. Mr. Mangles.'] Is it suggesting a parallel case to put on one side the 
right of property, and on the other the claim to exemption from taxation f—No ; 
but they were very much mixed up together; in this instance they are not 

5487/ Is not it necessarily an injustice to the body of tax-payers if any class 

is allowed to be exempt ?—No doubt it is. . . , • : 

5488. Is not the land revenue of India almost the only tax which exists . 

It is a verv large proportion of the taxes. 

r 4 8 Q And in fact a man who has laud which pays no land revenue pays 
comparatively no taxes at all ?-He is exempt from a very large share of 

taX 549o n 'Do you believe if India were to become a country governed like this 
country mainly by the people, they would suffer those exemptions r—Not if they 
saw the’injustice offit; but 1 do not think the people of India did see it in many 
instances. J The loss of these rent-free estates was felt quite as much by the 
neighbours who were not holding rent-free as by those who were. I do not 
think the people themselves were aware that there was any injustice to them 111 

the exeniDtion of the rent-free farmers round them. 

5401 Was it not a case in which it behoved the Government, being more 
enlightened, and acting as the trustees for the people, to enforce an equal pay¬ 
ment of revenue by all ?—I do not doubt the justice of the principle. 

r A02 Mr Ellice.'] You may be aware that there are tithe-free estates m this 
country'and others which are 'subject to the tithe. Is not there considerable 
analogy between the case of a person who has been in possession of an estate for 
a long period of years in India not subject to a tax and the case of a person in 
this country who is in possession of an estate which has not been subject foi a 
long series of years to tithes ?-They do at first sight seem analogous eases, 

110 Mr. HarMn&e.l Do you believe that the resumption regulations have 

had ally effect in deterring Europeans from settling in the country r-None 

whatever. 5494- Mr- 
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5494 - Mt. Elliot .] With inspect to the present state of settled estates in 
Bengal, which have not been surveyed, is there any security now that the same 
alienation shall not take place again?—1 am not quite sure that it might not 
take place. The case would be very embarrassing, no doubt. 

3495 * Supposing two estates, one an estate paying revenue, and the other 
lent-tjee, adjoining each other, and the proprietors of those two estates join to 
commit a fraud., would not it be quite possible, by keeping the accounts of those 
estates in such a manner as to include in the rent-free estate a large portion of 
that which ought to pay revenue in a few years, to make it appear that the pro¬ 
perty should be placed in that position ?—-Yes, such things have actually been 
done. 

5496. Was not that the course which was pursued for many years with many 
estates in Bengal ?—I do not know whether it has been the case with many 
estates ; such things have been done. I cannot say that I think they have been 
done to any very serious Extent; I have myself seen instances in which estates 
have actually disappeared, and nobody could find them. 

5497 - Have not you found, as collector, that on the sale of an estate you have 
been called upon to give possession, and you have not been able to find one or two 
o the villages belonging to that estate ?—-Constantly there has been great difficulty 
m finding them. 

3498, Mr. Cobden.] The customs duties are very low in India, are not they ? 
—Yes, very moderate. 

5499 * Tjiey are the same upon goods of all countries, are not they?—No; 
double duties are paid upon the goods of foreign countries. 

,5500. Is that the egseat present ?—I think it is. 

5501. Sir J. W. Hogg.} Formerly, in addition to that double duty on foreign 
goods, was not there a double duty upon foreign bottoms?—Yes. 

,55°2- iliathas beerl remedied?—That has been abolished. 

5503 • But the other discriminating duty on foreign goods continues ?—It 

uUGSi 

5504. Mr. Cobden.'] Is it contemplated to equajize the duties?—I do not 
know. 

5505. Sir T. 77 . Maddock .] Would it be desirable to equalize them?—I have 
scarcely thought enough upon the subject to be able to say, 

55^6. Mr. Cobden .] Upon some articles, as in the case of salt, there is a heavy 
duty?—There is. J 

5,507. That is a countervailing duty, I presume, to meet the excise which is 
imposed upon the interior production ?—What may be called the excise ; there 
is not in fact, properly speaking, an excise on salt; it is a monopoly. 

5508. Are you aware that there is a movement in this country, at present, for 
the purpose of obtaining a reduction of the duty on salt ?—I was not aware of it 

5509. The effect of that would be a considerable reduction in the Indian 
revenue, would not it?-—It would seem so, because the duty has been reduced on 
three successive occasions; the last reduction being to 2i rupees a maund, 
which, although it was followed by an increase of consumption, was not followed 
by such an increase as to make up the difference of revenue. 

5510. Did it replace a part of the reduction ?—It did replace a part of it; but 
the revenue lias fallen off since that.' 

5511. What other excise duties are there in India besides the excise on spirits r 
There is an excise on all intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

5512. How is the excise duty upon spirits levied?—By a system of licences. 

5513. On the sale?—Yes. 

. 55 J 4 * ot 011 distillation r—There is a duty levied on the distiller too, but 
it is chiefly by a system of licences on retail sales that the duty is levied. 

55 L 5 * Sir J . W. Hogg.} The customs duty on salt is exactly equivalent to 
the Government tax, meaning therebv the sum for which the salt is sold in 
excess of the cost of production ?—Exactly. 

T 55i6. feo that practically and theoretically there is a free trade in salt in 
India r—Completely so. 

55 -7. ML Hardinge. ] Then the term “ monopoly” is not strictly to be applied 

to it. No, moreover, the imported salt is underselling the salt made in the 
conn tryi 

5518. Sir J. W. Hogg.] So that it is a struggle whether the home production 
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or the imported article shall gain the mastery ?—It is a struggle in which, as 
far as we can see, the home production is going to the wall. _ _ . 

5519. And the consumption of imported salt is greatly increasing?—It is. 

5520. Sir T. II. Madclock. ] Wheiythe first reductions were made in the duty 
on salt there was not only a great increase of the consumption, hut there was au 
absolute increase in the receipts in the Exchequer?—There was. 

5521. You have now stated that although the last reduction of duty to 2J 
rupees a maund, has been attended with a slight increase of consumption, that, 
increase of consumption has not been sufficient to bring up the revenue to its 
former amount ?—It is so. 

5522. To wliat do you attribute that falling oft' in the revenue ?—It would 
almost seem as if the supply at present was equal to the demand. 

5523. Supposing anv agitation which may be raised in this country for the 
purpose of diminishing very considerably the duty upon salt to the extent of one 
half to be successful, what do you suppose would be the effect upon the revenue 
of the Government of Bengal?'—I should be very much afraid that the revenue 
would fall off greatly. 

5524. Upon what data do you fotmd that opinion that the revenue would fall 
off?—Because it has fallen off'in consequence of the last reduction ; the demand 
has not risen up sufficiently to meet the reduction. 

5525. Do you recollect what was the amount of the salt revenue last year r— 
I do not. 

5,526. Do you think, with the probability before us of the loss of a great 
part of our income from opium, we can afford to lose any portion of those salt 
duties?—Of course not; 1 should be very much afraid to try the experiment 
just now. 

5527. Mr. Mangles.} Do you believe that the ryots upon the rent-free estates 
are any better off than the ryots upon estates which pay revenue ?- No, I have 
no reason to know that they are. . 

5528. Mr. Fitzgerald.} Is there anything in the law of lndia to prevent the 
holder of a rent-free estate selling it?—No. 

5529. Do you consider, supposing the original holder of a rent-free*,estate had 
sold it, you could upon any principle defend the Government resuming such an 
estate from (Jjie purchaser?—The Government does not resume an estate at any¬ 
time; it merely claims the right of laying a tax upon the rent. I can conceive 
cases in which it might be quite justifiable. 

5530. Although the purchaser Acting upon the belief that it was a rent-free 
estate had purchased it, and paid for it as such ?—I think a great many cases 
might be imagined in which it would be quite justifiable. 

5531. Mr. Mangles.} Do you believe that, the fee-simple price was ever paid 
for a rent-free estate ?—I think that very likely it was not. It would depend 
upbn the knowledge that the party had of the validity of the title, and also upon 
the extent of the notion that the Government were going to interfere with such 
titles. If it was ever the case, the holders of those estates had satisfied them¬ 
selves that no inquiry would be made into the validity ot the titles. 

5532. Do you recollect, at the time when discussions were going on in Cal¬ 
cutta about it, a challenge being frequently made to those who opposed it to 
brin° - forward any case where a rent-free estate had been sold at the real 
fee-simple price, and that they failed to do so?—No such case was brought 
forward. 

5533. Chairman.} For what period were you Secretary to the Revenue 
Board ?—I was Secretary to the Board of Revenue between one and two years, 
and afterwards Secretary to the Government, in which department I had among 
other things the control of the revenue for eleven or twelve years. 

5534. Have you had any opportunity of ascertaining the situation of the land 
revenue in the states under the native princes ?—No. 

5535- You do not know what is the relative position of the cultivators of the 
soil there ?—No, I have had no opportunity of knowing anything about it. 

5536. Mr. Ilardinge.} How is the present Board of Revenue in Calcutta 
constituted ?—There are three members, officers of the Civil Service, and there 
are two secretaries. 

5537 * Ihere were formerly two members, were not therer—There were; 
there were formerly two Boards of Revenue; the Board of Land Revenue and 
^ the 
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the Board of Customs, salt and opium ; those two Boards have been combined 
and placed under three members and two secretaries. 

553 ^* Have advantageous results arisen from that combination ?—As far as 
we can see at present, the results have been advantageous. 

j Rustomjee Viccajee , Esq., called in; and Examined. 

* 5 u 3 3 ' C J mw,J , at P art of In(Jia have you resided?—I have resided Rustomjee Viccajee , 
at Hyderabad, m the Nizam s country. Formerly I resided at Bombay. Esq. 

5540. With regard to the revenue of Bombay, can you inform the Committee 
whether the present mode of assessment and collection of the revenue in that 
part of the country is satisfactory to the ryots, and conducive to their improve¬ 
ment and prosperity?—No, I think it is not. My connexion with several 
members of my family residing in the Bombay Presidency, particularly in the 
Northern Concan, enables me to say it is not so; there are great grievances 
complained of, particularly affecting* the mode of realising the revenue. 

5541 - Will you state tiiose grievances ?—First of all, formerly in the native 
btates, under the Government which preceded the British Government, they 
used to take the share of Government in kind. Now under the British Govern¬ 
ment they take the tax in money. They have now reduced it into a land rent * 
it was formerly on the principle of an income tax. I believe the latter mode was 
tar preferable and convenient to the ryots. The way of realising those taxes is 
by certain instalments; before the ryots are able to pay those instalments, the tax 
is exacted; therefore they are obliged either to go to bankers, who generally 
charge usurious interest, or to sell off the produce of the fields, in order to pav 
the revenue. By having to go to the banker, of course they are very much 
injured ; and in selling their produce at the beginning of the season they do 
not get a fair price for it, and therefore they are injured in that respect also. 

554 2 * Will you explain to the Committee whether the injury arises from the 
time at ■which the demand is made upon them, or what do you mean by statin” - 
that the money is required when they are unable to pay it?—The first objection 
is on account of the money; the second is on account of the time; the ryots 
have no capital at all from which they can pay the revenue. Whatever they 
have to pay they must pay from the produce they make in their fields. If the 
tax is exacted in the beginning of the season in money, they are obliged to 
borrow money, or to sell off the produce. 

. 5543 How many instalments do they pay'?—All together there are four 
instalments. 

5544 - Formerly they used to pay the instalments in kind, did not they?— 
lliey used to pay in kind generally speaking, but not in instalments. I am not 
quite sure whether they used to pay all of it at once ; but 1 believe when they 
used to pay in kind it was at once, and not by instalments. Another grievance 
is, where the ryots require a remission. Sometimes there is a plague amom> 
their cattle, or there is a scarcity of rain, and the produce is not sufficient to 
enable them to pay the revenue, then they require a remission, and they gene¬ 
rally apply for it. In sucli cases, if the collector were to inquire personally 
into how much remission ought to he granted, or whether a remission is required 
or not, it would he more satisfactorily done; but at present, generally, the duty 
has devolved upon subordinates, and the ryots generally fall victims to them. 

If the collector were to inquire personally into" the circumstances, he might 
make a proper remission; but generally the subordinates are dependent for 
their pay upon the Government, and they have therefore very little care for 
the interests of the ryots. Sometimes they order them to keep the harvest on 
the ground without reaping it till the inquiry is made. While they keep the 
harvest without reaping it, sometimes the rain falls and the crop is injured, so 
that when the ryot goes to seek a remission in one respect, he is more injured 
than ever m other respects; therefore in many cases they forego the remission. 

A third grievance is with regard to the advances which the Government make, 
rormerly they used not to give advances, but now they do give them, and that 
advance the Government exact as soon as possible; I believe in the same year 
and in the first instalment. If they make advances, and exact a repayment of 
them in the same year, that injures the ryots also. Before they make those ad¬ 
vances, the; Governirient make inquiries whether the ryot requires an advance 
or not. 1 his duty also devolves upon the subordinates, who have very little care 
°-io. D • f or 
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Aiuionjce Viccajee, for the interests of the ryots, in order to improve them by means of advances 
Esc I- when the ryots are injured However, if the advance is made, and the repay- 

—~ nient is to be made in the same year, they are sometimes obliged to sell off their 

30 iiay 1 53. produce, as they do for the fixed taxes, therefore they suffer injury from that also. 

Their grievances are not so much inquired into by the authorities as they ought to 
be. The collector has three assistants. It is impossible for the collectors to make 
inquiries into all those grievances in the district, however personally competent 
they may be. The duty therefore generally devolves upon the subordinates to 
make inquiries. They are underpaid, and therefore it is possible they may not be 
men equal to the duty of making such inquiries. With regard to those griev¬ 
ances, one of the collectors, Mr. Marriat, in the Northern Concan, respecting 
which I am speaking, gave evidence before a Committee of Parliament in 1848. 
He was asked, “ W hat is the general condition of the cultivators iu those parts 
of India with which you are familiar V’ He says, “ Very much depressed; 
greatly depressed, and I believe declining; they were declining when I w'as in 
India, and I think have done so from the commencement.” I therefore think 
that if you were to introduce a system such as prevails in the Nizam’s country, 
which was the suggestion of Lord Metcalfe, it would be desirable. Formerly, 
they used to assign the district by farms. After Lord Metcalfe’s residence there, 
they gave it on commission. If you were to introduce that system, and employ 
natives who are well acquainted with the enlightened views of the British 
Government, and at the same time with the habits and customs of their own 
countrymen, the ryots, perhaps you would by that agency be able to ameliorate 
the condition of the ryots more than you could directly do yourselves. 

5545. Your recommendation would not be to farm out the district?—No. A 
system of leases has been suggested, such as exists in the Northern Provinces. 
If you were to farm, perhaps you would adopt that principle; but 1 should 
prefer the system of giving it upon commission. By that means you would not 
prejudice the collectors; you would keep them just as they are, but at the same 
time you would have the assistance of those native agents; I speak of respectable 
agents, talookdars. 

5546. You would give them a per centage upon the revenue ?—Yes; of 
course under the same rules and regulations which prevail in the Company’s 
territories at present; you would not prejudice the European collector by that 
means, while, at the same time, you would satisfy the people, and also 
satisfy many of the natives who are now aspiring to some share in the adminis¬ 
tration. 

5547. You would give the native collectors a per centage upon whatever 
amount they might produce; you would not, fix the amount which was to be 
levied, but you would pay them a per centage upon the amount they collected ? 
—I should wish to combine the interests of those who realise the revenue with 
the interests of those who pay the revenue. If the interests of those who pay 
the revenue are injured, the interests of those who realise the revenue must also 
be affected. If this system were carried out, I think it would save the ryots from 
oppression. 

5548. Would not it be the interest of the collectors to get as much as they 
could from the ryots in order to obtain a larger per centage commission ?—It 
should be under certain rules. There should be a certain amount fixed, and 
they should not take more; they'might take less than that, but they should not 
assess the land at more than that. 

5549. The collectors would have a maximum fixed, beyond which they could 
not go, but it should be subject to their discretion to diminish the amount if they 
thought it necessary r—Yes. 

,5550. Do you mean a maximum upon each property, or a minimum upon the 
whole district?—Upon each village. I would keep the system as a village 
system, but at the same time I would uot allow the zemindars to fix the tax 
themselves. I Mould make them settle the amount in the presence of the 
talookdar. 
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Rustomjee Viccq/ee , Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

opStion oflhTsait Zf\r U ?, 8 ! e t0 the Comn ? ittee >' our "Pinion as to the R u , (om jee Viccaj*, 
I 1 ation ot the salt tax r —7 he salt tax oppresses the poor people a great deal ; Esq. 

.1 /, p rea g nev ance. Latterly some of the poor ryots have petitioned, when 
the Government wanted to tax them on some other articles; they stated that 
they conk not even pay the present taxes, and that therefore the Government 
„r*T f ! ake !" ° conf nderation to relieve them, and in that petition they speak 
about, the salt tax, saying how much they are burdened by it. It is a petition 
to the Bombay Government, dated the 26 th of November 1852 , and in one 
passage they say, “ Whether it is known to your Honourable Board or not, your 
humb e petitioners are not aware, but it is perfectly in the knowledge of the 

he fr n T! hlS SU ! )0rchnate9 that the y cultivate the land also; and in order to 
, ' eridU ed to pay the ‘ jurnmabundy/ or ‘ revenues,’ a portion of the gains from 
wood-cuttnig, limited as it is, goes towards it. It is well known, Ulso, that 

trornl llb ?l, SCarCe y J In some ca ses nothing, by the sale of their * bhat’ 

(corn), as they are necessitated to retain the whole, or almost the whole of it 

rnonlh 1 ' T ,ndlvld " al consumption, which, after all, lasts them only eight 
months in the year. During the four remaining or monsoon months, they sub¬ 
sist upon the roots of the bamboo and a kind of bhajee or vegetable, which 
they season with chillies, and salt when the latter was'free of duty; but when 

fo,r S Tb - S Je t t r t0dUty ’ t] f y were obliged to forego even this poor com- 
foit. This is a sad feature, and vour Lordship in Council will scarcely credit 
the assertion, but it is neverthefess true, and will challenge contradiction, as 
jour Lordship may at any time ascertain upon inquiry, if necessary.” Now this 
tax drives these ryots from this poor comfort. I believe that if some measure 
weie devised to relieve them and decrease this tax, and perhaps to make up the 
revenue by some other tax, it would be advisable. P 

. 5558 . What other tax would you suggest?—They must make inquiry there 
togethei with the natives of the Presidency as well as Europeans. They might 

tbT nSS10n, /' nd deV m 6 S ,° me ITleasure 90 as decrease the salt tax, 
and make those pay who can afford to pay, and not the poor peonfo. It is quite 

a monopoly there ; some landholders are prohibited from manufacturing salt in 
the Bombay Presidency. Ihree Parsee gentlemen, Sorabjee Jehamnfr Arda- 
seer and his two brothers, had certain villages in the collectorate of Tanua and 
d ey had granted some pottahs to some of their own ryots to manufacture salt 
1 he lyots were prevented by the collector, and as the interest of the landholder 
an Aei- petltl0n G °vernment, and about two or three months 

sanction^Iff I n T a T T S . b ° uld “^ufacture salt without tiie 

sancuon of the Government, and also that if their interests were injured they 

LihTl" 0 , C ° mpen t S f ° n f or iE >• f this Act affects the interests of the 
lantlJoids rhe> have petitioned upon the subject also to the Court of Directors 

sunDlv 9 ;,f ( a ii" y °" I’ 1 ?''! yo T uratt f nt , ion at to the probable increase in the 
then "would * l * m U( - a that if you were to decrease the assessment 

IroZTt be , SOme ,nCr( T UI the cultivation of valuable articles. Now, at 
present the ryots are so much in want of capital that they will always try to 
cultivate and raise those articles which are cheap ; but if theassessment las L, 

D 2 perhaps 
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Rusiomjce Viccajee, perhaps they might save some capital and increase the articles which are 
Esq* valuable. From Berar also you could get a great deal of cotton. There are 
about 200,000 bullock loads coming from Berar and the Nizam’s cduntry 
altogether. The exaction of transit duties in the Nizam’s country throws many 
impediments and obstructions in the way of the increase of the cultivation of 
cotton. From Oomrawattee to the frontier there are two roads, and on the lines 
of those tsvo roads there are many villages, given in grant by the Nizam's 
government. Some of the jaghires belong to the Nizam’s own officers, and 
the talookdars are under the Nizam’s own control. Those jaghiredars and 
talookdars exact transit duties upon a distance of even five miles or ten miles. 
For that reason the transit is so much obstructed that the cotton sometimes is 
delayed so much in its transit, that it hardly reaches Bombay before the rainy 
season sets in. With respect to these transit duties, I have read in the 
Report made by the Committee on the Cotton Cultivation in the year 1848, that 
the British Government could not compel the Nizam to abolish the transit duty ; 
but I saw in the treaty of 1802 that there is an article especially providing that 
the transit duties in the mutual territories should be abolished, and that a duty 
of five per cent, in its stead should be fixed, to be taken only once, and at one place. 
Now, since the British Government have abolished the transit duties in their 
own territories, if they'were to press the Nizam also to abolish his, perhaps 
that would remove a great deal of the obstruction in the way of the transit; 
and it is my impression also that, if they were to abolish transit duties, the 
Nizam’s government, instead of suffering any loss, would find its resources 
increased; because, by the facility which would be afforded by the abolition of 
the transit duties, purchasers would come forward, and of course the production 
of the article would be increased by the demand for it. 

5560. Is the treaty which you spoke of a treaty between the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and the Nizam ?—Yes ; 1 believe treaties were made in 1802 with all the 
native States. It is called a commercial treaty for the security of commerce and 
trade. It stipulated that all transit duties should be abolished in the mutual 
territories, and that a duty of five per cent, should be fixed, and realised at one 
place only. 

5561. Mr. Newdcgate.] You have stated that the transit duties are an obstruction 
to the growth of cotton in the Nizam’s territories. But there are other part? of 
India which are adapted to the growth of cotton, are there not ?—Yes, there are. * 

5562. Do not the cultivators find other crops more lucrative than cotton ?— 

I do not believe that they do. I think the}' would find cotton just as remunera¬ 
tive as other crops. 

5563. Do you expect to see the cultivation of cotton extended ?—If there is a 
demand it will be extended. 

5564. Supposing an adequate price is offered for it?—Yes. 

5565. Mr. Harainge *] What is the condition of the ryots in the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tories?—At present there is nothing but anarchy prevailing in the country, and 
of course there is much oppression and injustice ; but when good government, 
is restored, I believe the condition of the ryots in the Nizam’s country will be 
just as good as in any other native State. 

5566. You would say that at present the condition of the ryots in the Nizam’s 
territory is infinitely worse than the condition of the ryots in the British pro¬ 
vinces ?—Only owing to the anarchy prevailing in that country, not to any other 
cause. If good government is restored, prosperity will follow it. 

5567. Sir T. H. Mac/dock.] Gan you suggest to the Committee any tax that 
might be imposed in place of the salt duties if they w ere either abolished or con¬ 
siderably diminished ?— I do not feel myself competent to speak upon that subject. 
However, I would throw out this suggestion: I think if you were to make an 
abatement in the assessment, and if to the extent that you made that abatement, 
in the same proportion you were to fix a duty upon the exportation of the article 
from the place where it is produced, perhaps that would relieve the. immediate 
cultivators, and cause the duty to be paid by other persons who are better off than 
the cultivators. At the same time, I think the price of those articles w ould be 
just the same, whether you realise the revenue by a high assessment or whether 
you realise it by a duty and low assesment; such a measure would gradually in¬ 
crease the cultivation, and thereby the revenue, to a great extent. 

5568. Are you aware what taxes and impositions have been removed of late 
years by the British Government?— No, I am not aware about that. 

5;>6g. Are 
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55^9* ^ re you aware that the British Government has abolished the transit 
dutiesr—res, throughout all the Presidencies. 

5570* Have the British Government abolished the duties upon shops?—I am 
not aware about that, because I have not lived in the British territories a long* 
time; but I think they have abolished the moturpha in Bombay, which included 
the duties upon shops of all trades. 

557 ^ ie P eo P^ e have been relieved from a great number of pettv annovinp: 
taxes of late years ?—Yes. & 

557 2 - Do you think that the reimposition of those taxes would be less burden¬ 
some than the present duty upon salt?—I believe if the reimposition of those 
taxes were restricted only to those articles which are valuable, and if the salt-tax 
were abolished, perhaps it would be advisable; but there should not be a duty 
upon those articles which are consumed by the poor, for instance, jowaree, bajee- 

ree, &c., and salt, but upon wheat, all sorts of peas, cotton, and other valuable 
articles. 


Robert M. Bird , Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

5573* Chairman.) WILL you be kind enough to state what were the situa¬ 


tions you occupied in India ?—From the year 1812 to the $ T ear 1842, for 30 years, 
with \cry little exception, I was employed, first as judicial officer in the Benares 
province, and then as a revenue officer in the Benares province, and in the 
North-western Provinces. 

^ * Maddock.] What office did you hold at the conclusion ?— 
>v liat is called the First Member of the Sudder Board of Revenue. 

5575- Chairman .] Will you state in what position you found the land revenue 
in those provinces, and what alterations you carried into effect ?—The thing- 
wnch first attracted my attention was the apparent continual deterioration of 
the revenue in the province ot Benares, and the constant sale of the properties 
on account of arrears of revenue. When I began to look into the state of the 
territory, I became convinced that the revenue was in itself very moderate, and 
that it must be some incongruity between the laws and the habits and institu- 
tions of the people which caused that state of things, and therefore I set myself 
diligently to investigate that. I was employed I think I may say about 16 
years m that investigation, constantly among the people, and using* my utmost 
endeavours to ascertain the nature of their tenure, and the causes of the difficulty 
under which they laboured. And at the end of that time I was employed in 
endeavouring to set the matter to rights throughout the length and breadth of 
those provinces. 

5576* W ib you state to the Committee what course you pursued ?—I found 
that the laws, which were on a similar principle to those which had been formerlv 
established in Bengal, as far as the province of Benares was concerned, referred 
to a state of things totally distinct from that which existed among the people; 
that the properties were considered very much like English properties; that the 
person whose name was entered in the Government records was considered as the 
ownet of that property, and to possess all authority and all responsibility regard¬ 
ing it. But I found that the people there do not hold property in any manner 
* known to the laws of England. They are neither joint nor common tenants, nor 
co-paiceners, as we call it, although the land is possessed hy very extensive 
families, who may properly be called tribes, who hold separate portions of land 
within the common boundary, each man being master of his own portion, 
responsible for the revenue to the Government, and managing it in his own 
maimer, and in a certain degree independent of his brethren, though connected 
with them ; and according to the habit of the people themselves and their 
institutions, as they prevailed before our time, a person whose name was on 

record in the Government books was a headman or agent on the part of the 

■ est 01 the community, to transact the business between them ami the Govern¬ 
ment, but with no stronger right of property than every one of those persons 
possessed, and holding his own piece of land or his own number of fields just in 
the same manner in which other persons interested in the village held their land, 
each quite separately from all the other properties. This state of things not 
having been investigated or attended to in our system, the consequence was, 
that when an arrcar of revenue took place, or when a suit was brought by any 
party, or when there was a question of sale or transfer of any property, there 
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JR. M. Bird. Esq. was an absolute impossibility, for want of knowledge, either to find out where the 
———-— loss of revenue had occurred, or how the party who had brought a suit, and had 
2 June 1853. got a decree upon his suit (without any intimation having been given to those 
who were really in possession of the land which he sought for), there was no 
way of finding out how the decree was to be executed. The consequence of that 
was a state of infinite confusion, constant loss, and a deterioration, and a raising 
up of all manner of feuds and quarrels, w Inch, among an armed and high-spirited 
people, led to the greatest injury to the police, and had the most demoralising 
effect upon the people themselves. 

5577. Whpt were the changes which you introduced ?—1 first of all proceeded 
to make a survey of all the land ; in beginning to do that I found that the boun¬ 
daries were ajl unsettled, and that was one very constant source of dispute and of 
bloodshed ; consequently we proceeded first by fixing all the boundaries; for that 
purpose we employed throughout the country officers to settle the boundaries, and 
whenever a dispute occurred about a boundary, they were authorised to summon 
a jury and to decide it, and to mark it off. I think it will explain it better to the 
Committee if I show them a copy of one of the surveys ( producing the .mine). 
If the Committee will look at the' document I hand in, they will see the nature of 
the boundary survey that was made of all the villages. Our first process was 
fixing the boundaries, setting up the marks at each angle, and measuring a line 
between the angles. The next process was to make a map, including every field, 
exactly in the same manner as the English tithe commutation maps. Those 
maps are all numbered, and are entered then upon the register, with the name of 
the possessor of each field written against it, and when that process had taken 
place a ledger was drawn out in which every man’s name was set down in alpha¬ 
betical order, and the numbers of the fields of all sorts were attached to his name. 
Then the next thing was the professional survey of the boundary, made by an 
educated officer ; that shows the cultivated and the uncultivated land, and the real 
shape of the village, as taken by a regular survey. When we had obtained sur¬ 
veys of a considerable number of those villages, say to the extent of an English 
hundred, so as to give us a good extent for averages, they were then roughly put 
together by an English surveyor in a map of that tract, and sent to the officers 
employed in the arrangements. The boundaries were then settled, the fields were 
measured, the possession was ascertained, and with respect to all tiiose points 
where there was any dispute, it was done by the verdicts of juries summoned for 
that purpose. We then proceeded to investigate the assessment of the Govern¬ 
ment land tax upon that tract, finding out as we best could from the previous 
payments and from the statements of the people themselves, from the nature 
of the crop and the nature of the soil, and such various means as experience 
furnished to us, what might be considered a fair demand for the Govern¬ 
ment t,o lay upon it; and as soon as that was ascertained, we fixed the 
amount of the Government tax that we should require upon the whole of that 
tract, and then we proceeded to set down the amount that we should require 
upon each village. That was made known to them, and each village was required 
to pay such amount of revenue set upon it. '1 he people then came forward and 
met the collector. They generally met, as is our way of doing business in India,, 
under the shade of a tree, or in an open field, where all the population that were 
interested were able to collect, and the officer making the arrangement met them 
there. He then gave out to the head man of each village the amount of revenue 
intended to be demanded. In many instances objections were made ; they said, 
“This is too high; my village will not pay this; it is a poor village.” They 
were then told that we intended to have that, amount of revenue from the whole 
tract, and that therefore if there was any objection regarding that village, they 
must point out who could pay more; and this set them to discuss the matter 
amongst themselves. At first there was a great deal of difficulty in it, because 
they did not understand it; they thought that we were desiring to screw them. 
After a little while they found that there was no such object, and they themselves 
came forward and pointed out where there were real inequalities; and thus the 
demands upon those villages were altered, according to the statement which they 
furnished. The assessment upon the whole tract was not strictly maintained ; it 
was not our object to do so; we were ready to reduce it, if we found cause 
to do so, but the object of demanding this first in a lump was to induce them to 
look into their separate concerns, and to come to such an adjustment as they 
should find to be satisfactory. After they had been accustomed to this for some 
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time, when the plan had gone on for months and years, the people came forward 
themselves with the greatest readiness, and assisted very much in fixing the 
amount of revenue to be demanded. The next process after this, for the purpose 
of meeting the difficulty which I have mentioned of the discrepancy of the law 
with theiriiabits, was to have a statement drawn out of the property possessed by 
each person who held land within the boundaries of that village, and what were 
his rights with respect to sale or mortgage or transfer of any kind, and what 
interest he had, or what vote lie possessed among the general body in the 
arrangement of the concerns of the village, and whom he chose to point out as 
his agent from among his brethren, to transact the business on the part of 
the Government, because of course the Government could never have col¬ 
lected from 50 or 100, or as in some villages even 10,000 separate 
proprietors in one boundary; but they chose their own headman. They 
were generally allowed to choose two headmen for every 1,000 rupees or 
every TOOL of revenue, whose names were inserted in the Government book, 
and who transacted the business between the payers of that portion of 
the revenue and the Government. When this was done they then met toge¬ 
ther, and determined in conclave the general system of management of the 
village, and the way in which any dispute was to be settled among them, and 
the way in which the headman was to be chosen and t6 be removed in case of 
misconduct, and the manner in which the accounts were to be kept, and the 
times at which the revenue was to be paid. In determining these matters of 
general interest in the village, each man had an equal right; no man had more 
authority over the rest than the others, but each had his own distinct right, to a 
voice in the management of the affairs of the community. It had been customary 
before to have the revenue paid in nine instalments, and the effect of that was, 
that many of those instalments were obliged to be paid in before they had any 
means of disposing of their crops, and they were obliged to go to the bankers to 
raise money at high interest, which very much added to the pressure of the 
revenue, sometimes to a ruinous extent. We changed that to four instalments 
for the whole, so fixed in respect of time as to fall due after each different kind 
of crop had come in, and after they had had an opportunity of disposing of it; 
so that they had the money in hand before they were called upon to pay it. 
That had been very much objected to by many persons previously, because they 
supposed that as soon as the people had sold the crops they would embezzle the 
money. But I met that by making the tenure so valuable to them that they 
were totally unwilling to lose their property by withholding the revenue when 
it was due; and it was consequently very regularly paid, and has been to this 
time. It was by giving a value to their tenure that that effect was produced. 
When they had arranged these affairs among themselves, it necessary, by calling 
in the aid of other headmen, if they could not agree among themselves; then a 
system of accounts was adopted; it was merely the native system of accounts; 
it was, in fact, the system of accounts which had been first arranged by the 
Hindoo chancellor of the exchequer of the great emperor Akbur. Each native col¬ 
lector, of whom numbers are stationed in different parts of the district, had his 
set of accounts; and the principle was, not that every man should pay his money 
to the headman, and that he should pay it to the Government, which might 
tempt him to fraud and chicanery; but every one of the owners had his separate 
entry in the banker s book (if 1 may so call it) of the native collector. The amount 
due from each party was placed at the head of the page, and the payments made 
•on his account were inserted below in each page, and he was at liberty to go 
and pay the money in as “ paid by himself’ to be entered in the name of the head¬ 
man, not in his own name ; and when the time came tor ascertaining whether 
the payments had been duly made or not, it was perfectly easy to ascertain who 
it was that was in default, if there was any defaulter at all. With respect to the 
system of coercing payment in case of default, there were various methods 
adopted. I am not sure whether 1 stated that although all those tenures are so 
entirely separate, and the possession is entirely separate, the responsibility is 
joint; so that the whole village is, in fact, responsible for the whole revenue due 
from it, and may in case of necessity be brought to sale by the Government to 
pay that revenue. But there were other methods adopted, because it sometimes 
would happen that a particular shareholder was lax in payment while the others 
would pay regularly, and there were systems adopted of duress against the indi¬ 
vidual ; one system of duress was that which we have in England, that of seizing 
o.io, D 4 an< f 
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R. M. bird. Esq. and selling the cattle of the person who did not pay, but we found that that led 

- to injury and oppression on the part of the native collecting officer; and conse- 

2 June 1853. quently the system was, when it was established that a particular man was in 
arrear, to require him to pay at a certain time or else to offer the tenure to some 
other of the brethren. Generally speaking, the mere threat of this measure was 
sufficient to cause him to pay up the arrear; but if not, that was actually carried 
into effect. One of the sharers, who was inclined to come forward, would pay 
up the arrear and received a lease of the property for a certain number of years, 
according to the amount of the arrear which he had paid up, and the former 
possessor of the property was for a time ousted and turned out, unless, as was 
generally the case, the person who took the farm allowed him a certain portion 
of laud to cultivate for his subsistence in the meantime. In some eases, if the 
arrear w r as large, it was taken possession of and mortgaged for a term of years, and 
the excess of the proceeds was employed to liquidate the mortgage, so that at the 
end of the term it came out clear. In other cases it was actually sold to one of 
the brethren ; the amount of the Government arrear was repaid, and the remain¬ 
ing sum was given over to the party who had been in default. It was our par¬ 
ticular object to have it carried oh among the brethren, or the tribe themselves^ 
because the bringing in a stranger generally produces mischief among them ; 
but we have power to do so if it had been thought necessary. But the mere 
threat of introducing a stranger, if none of them came forward, was, in every 
instance that I met with, quite sufficient to recover the arrear, and there was no 
necessity for having recourse to that measure. I do not recollect any instance, 
except one or two, in which it was necessary to bring the whole property to sale ; 
and then it was that the tribe who held the land were an exceedingly difficult 
tribe to manage ; they had always had a tendency to create disturbances, and 
many of them were robbers of cattle, and persons of that sort; and the property 
was sold with the view of making an example, and showing them that it was in. 
the power of the Government to set them aside if they combined with one 
another, with the object of defeating our only purpose of raising a moderate 
revenue for the Government, in such a manner as to keep their institutions intact, 
and to make them as comfortable in their condition as we could do. 

5578. Mr. Cobden.~\ In case of the defalcation of any individuals to pay their 
taxes, were the others responsible for the deficiency ?—I have stated that there 
was a general responsibility. 

5579. Mr. Hardinge.] But application is first made to the individual share¬ 
holder ?—Yes. 

5580. Chairman .] Did you consider that the headman was individually re¬ 
sponsible to the collector?—No ; he was not considered individually responsible 
for the whole, but as an agent and means of intercourse between the collector 
and this large body of men; I think in general they paid in the way I have 
stated; they sent their own money up with a little note to the native collector, 
saying, “ Enter this as sent by such a person to be credited to the headman of 
such a property.” 

5581. He was considered more as an agent than as a responsible represen¬ 
tative?—Yes, they call him there Durbarree; he merely attends the collector’s 
office to attend to the interest of his village, and to discuss any question that 
may arise between the Government and the people. 

5582. Can you give the Committee any idea what was the rate at which each 
village was assessed to the revenue in proportion to the net produce r—That 
was a question which I considered very much, and if I had been aware that l 
should have had the honour of being called here now, I would have brought 
with me my notes and papers which I have at Torquay, and which are very full 
upon that subject; but my general impression is that it was not above a tenth 
of the produce that the Government had in these provinces. 

5583. Was that more or less than the rate of revenue that was paid previously 
to the dominion of the East India Company?—It was decidedly less than that, 
because our increase of revenue was upon the increase of the cultivation ; you 
would scarcely find a spot in those provinces now which is capable of cultiva¬ 
tion that is not fully cultivated; it is only some of the large sandy wastes or 
parts under forest where there is no population that are now uncultivated, and 
even there, where there is sufficient healthfulness to admit of cultivation, it is 
making progress. To illustrate the progress of cultivation, I may mention that 
after having settled the district of Goruckpore, I was away for three or four years 
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before I \ Li ted it again ; when I went to see it again the Resident Collector requested 
me to go with him a tour through the northern part of the district towards 
the mountains, and in doing so I came upon some territory that I was utterly 
unacquainted with. We drove about twenty miles through one of the richest 
countries I ever saw, full of valuable products—wheat, cotton, sugar cane, hemp, 
and various articles (cotton is not cultivated there). Upon asking him where it 
was, he said, “You left, this forest; it has been since brought into the state 
you now see it.” 

5584. Sir ? 7 . II. Haddock.] Was that during the period that the Pindarees 
were settled in that quarter r—No ; it was long after that; it was between 1833 
and 1835. 

,, 5585. Chairman.'] For what length of time did you make the assessment?— 
For 30 years. 

5586. Were the people themselves quite satisfied with that term?—Quite; 
their expression regarding it was, “ That it is perpetuity as far as we are con¬ 
cerned.” 

5587. Do you think it desirable to establish perpetual assessment ?—I should 
say not. It appears to me always an error in a government to cut themselves 
oft from the means ot obtaining a larger revenue, if it should be at any time 
absolutely required ; but at the same time many of the central districts are so 
highly cultivated, and so highly assessed comparatively, that I think it would 
be a great mistake to exact anything additional from them until, by the increase 
of cultivation, the produce of all the other districts had been brought up to the 
•same point. On all these points I wrote a very distinct and detailed opinion 
with reference to the state of each district, and furnished it to the Government 
before I left India. 

5588. Is there ample facility for obtaining the necessary capital for improved 
cultivation r —I think in the present condition of the people they have the means 
of obtaining capital. The tenures are rather small, as the Committee must 
perceive from what I have stated of the number of separate holders in each 
boundary; but they assist each other. For instance, where there is a canal in 
the neighbourhood, they subscribe to bring water to make a cut from the canal 

♦ into their fields. Immediately the settlement was completed, I saw in a 
great many villages individuals digging small tanks, and sinking wells at their 
own expense, and using all those measures which are found to be most conducive 
to increase the produce in India. 

5589. You were understood to say that when the payments of revenue were 
split into nine instalments, it was necessary to borrow monev from the bankers 
for the purpose of making those payments. Is that their ordinary method of 
obtaining capital fqj,any purpose ?—Doubtless they might borrow capital from 
the village bankers; there are bankers in every neighbourhood, but the rate of 
interest is so very high that I think it would seldom pay. 

559°* Mill you state the rate of interest which was current when you were 
there ?—It is exceedingly difficult to state the rate of interest, because, of 
course, it depends in a great degree upon the responsibility of the party. There 
is no law of interest observed among them. There is a rate of interest of 12 
per cent, fixed by the Government, but the people do not feel that at all binding 
upon themselves. 

559 1 - That is the maximum ?—That is the maximum fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment., but 25 per cent, is a much more common sum to be paid by a poor man, 
but the large owners, the rajahs and others, can oiten borrow money at 6 per 

5592. Can money be borrowed upon the system of the mortgage of lands ?— 
Yes, it is so borrowed constantly. 

5.593- In the case of a mortgage of land to a European, and non-payment, could 
the mortgage be foreclosed ? —Yes. 

5594- And the European would become possessed of that land ?—Yes. 

5595- And liable for the previous assessment ?—Yes, entering upon all the 
liabilities and enjoying all the privileges. 

5596- Have instances of that kind occurred ?—I can hardly say that, for this 
reason, that mistakes very great have often been made by Europeans. I am sorry 
to say that the English are not fond of taking the trouble to inquire into the state 
ol things as they ought to do in a country like that, but they go forth with large 
sums of money in their hands, and make an arrangement with the first person 
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li. M< Hint, Esq. willing to make one with them, and it often happens that properties are mort¬ 
gaged to them which in fact, were the property of 500 persons, and they are 
mortgaged only by one; having paid their money they considered that they had a 
right to take possession of the land, and did their utmost to do so, but they were 
resisted by all the rest of the owners, who had no intention of being turned out of 
the land ; and hence would arise a tremendous affray and disturbance, and 
generally fighting on both sides in the first instance, and after that a recourse to 
the court and a good deal of ruin to both parties ; but if they took the land from 
a person who was the real and sole proprietor of the land, there was nothing to 
prevent their holding it, and in some instances they did so. In Bengal that is 
much more common, because there, under Lord Cornwallis’s proceedings, many 
persons are actually the sole owners of large tracts of country. 

A 597 - Tlifere is no limit fixed by the Government to the number of crops, or the 
rotation of crops ?— Not the least; they are at perfect liberty to grow what is most 
to their own advantage. The only crop that is prohibited is opium; that being 
a monopoly is prohibited, unless it be grown with the knowledge of the collector 
and the Board. 

55y8. You said that in the portion of India of which you have spoken, cotton 
was not cultivated to any extent?—Not in that particular district of which I 
spoke, as having come so rapidly into fine cultivation ; but cotton is grown in 
the whole province of Bundlecund, and it is grown in Allahabad, and through¬ 
out the extent of territory between the Ganges and the Jumna, and it is grown 
in Benares, I think what is grown is principally used on the spot; I do not 
think much is exported from there. Bundlecund was the great exporting 

country. , , . „ . 

5 *5 99 - S' r T. H. Mad clock.] And in the country to the south ?—And in all the 

country to the south. 

5600. Chairman. ] Is there any check to the increased produce of cotton arising 
from the revenue system which the Government have adopted ?—Not the least 
in the world. The settlement was made upon the land, not upon the crop, and 
the people cultivated what they thought was most for their interests. I did not 
exactly understand the evidence of the Parsee gentleman who was examined 
before me to-day ; but if cotton was a more remunerative crop than wheat, or 
opium, or rice, or hemp, or anything else, you may be sure it would he grown 
abundantly. 

5601. But being a bulky article, of course the transit to the place of shipment 
enhances the price very much?—Very much indeed upon cotton. 

-3602. What is the state of the communications in that part of India ?—They 
are in a very indifferent state. There is, in fact, but one road through our terri¬ 
tories, which is the great trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi, now having gone 
on as far as Loodianah. That is a good road; but there is a very great difficulty 
in making good communications, for there is no metal to be found, except at 
great distances. The expense of roads is very great, indeed. The magistrates 
are greatly employed now in making cross roads throughout the district, in every 
direction, and 1 per cent, upon the revenue was raised for the purpose of making 
those roads, and the management of that is vested in a committee, of which the 
magistrate is an ex officio member and chairman ; and some of the principal 
native persons of the district, men who are most willing to come forward to 
assist, and who are the most intelligent and capable, are members of the com¬ 
mittee ; and this committee sit at fixed times, and arrange the different roads to 
be made, and make contracts for their construction. That has been going on 
now for many years. 

5603. Mr. Hardinge .] There is a fund for ferries,"too,is there not.?—Yes, the 
tax upon ferries was made over lor that purpose, but that has been several times 
used for other purposes. Lord William Bentiuck availed himself of it very 
largely, in spite of our outcry upon the subject, and it has been applied to the 
making of bridges and other more costly matters. 

5604. Chairman.] Is that one per cent, of which you speak levied upon all the 

revenue of the North-western Provinces ?—It is; and, if I am not mistaken, upon 
the whole country, as far as Benares. _ . 

5605. Is it applied to the part of the territory from which it is raised?— 
Yes, it is applied to the part of the territory from which it is raised. 

5606. To each village?—Not to each village, but to each group of villages. 
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The object is to have the roads laid out in such a direction as to be of most use 
in going to market, and to ports of export. 

5607. Then the Committee are to understand that that 1 per cent, of the 
revenue is applied to local objects ?—Yes. 

5608. What is the state and prospects of the water communication ?—-The 
water communication does not afford the advantages that might be expected from 
the noble appearance of the rivers- 'l he Ganges, during the rains, is a very rushing 
and dangerous river; the losses upon it are something quite enormous ; the losses 
of boats and floats are very g"eat indeed. In the dry weather the Ganges down 
to the sea almost is a small stream, winding through a large plain of sand, and 
in many places extremely rapid and very shallow, and the delay in getting up it 
is very great; it can only be done by dragging the boat up against the stream, 
at a rate of nine or ten miles a day, by a course which is fully twice as long as 
the road, giving 800 miles for 400 ; which causes such extreme delav that 
people who have any valuable goods for sale almost always send them by land. 

5609. Will railways be very beneficial in that country ?—They will be most 
beneficial, and they will afford the amplest remuneration. The quantity of tra¬ 
velling among the natives in the North-western Provinces is something surprising. 
The one great road which exists is like a fair always, all the day long, at the time 
of year when people travel. 

5610. Do you consider that the present system of depending mainly for the 
revenue in India upon payments from the land is injurious to the population of 
the country ?—No, I cannot say that it is injurious to the population of the 
country, because it appears to me that it does not, in any degree, or at least if at 
all, only as a question of time, affect their prosperity. The real difficulty of 
India at the present time is the want of manufactures. We have superseded 
them all, so that almost all the people are obliged to have recourse to labouring 
on the land for support. And the practice of the universal division of the 
father’s property among the heirs is a beggar-making system. They go on 
increasing in such numbers that there is not sufficient laud for them, and the 
produce after a time hardly pays the expense of cultivation. 

5611. After the death of the father, is the land equally divided amongst the 
children ?—Not divided ; but it belongs alike to each ; they hold it in common 
amongst themselves in that way, but it may be equally divided ; they can claim 
a division if they think fit. 

5612. So that, supposing a certain amount of revenue has to be raised, you 
do not think that the land is an unsuitable source from whence to raise it?—I 
think the land is as suitable and desirable a source of revenue as any that can be 
found, and that it is as easily collected and as free from injury to the population 
as anything that can be devised. 

3?) 13. You do not think that the poverty of the people is to be attributed to 
the mode of raising the revenue ?—I should be inclined to say Nego minorem. 
There are no doubt very poor people among the people of India, and there are 
very poor people in almost every country; but let any one go through the 
Western Provinces and see the good appearance of the people; he will see a fine, 
noble, well developed race of men, possessing great ingenuity, talent, eloquence, 
and independence, and as comfortable in their condition as a people can be. 

5614. Do you consider that the system of raising revenue chiefly from land, 
is as applicable to other parts of India as it is to the Western Provinces ?—As far 
as I know of other parts of India I have no doubt that it would. I believe that 
generally throughout other parts of India the landed tenure is much the same as 
it is in our provinces; it is Hindoo tenure, and I believe it is much the same 
where it has not been overthrown by external violence. I mean, that the native 
way of holding land among themselves is the same. 

5615. I alluded to the system of raising revenue from land. Would the 
circumstances of oiher parts of India, and the character and habits of the natives, 
in your opinion, justify the introduction of that system, and render it as advan¬ 
tageous in other parts as it has been found to be in the Western Provinces ?—I 
think quite. In Madras and other places it is a matter notorious now, that the 
error is, that the revenue was fixed too high at the beginning, and therefore 
impoverished the people. There is one territory in our quarter which was 
entirely ruined by an undue demand of revenue, which is the province of Bun- 
dlecund. When first it came into our hands it was a very wealthy province; it 
produced cotton for export, and manufactured cotton cloths to a great extent; 
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R. M. Bird, Esq. and it produced the finest grain, wheat of an excellent quality; rice which was 

—-— sent to Delhi for the king’s table in former times, and sugar to a great extent, 

3 June 1853. an( i opium, and all the very best productions. At that time the whole of the 

territory round it was in a state of anarchy; and there were vast armies marching 
across and destroying it; and when first it came under our rule we proceeded to 
fix an assessment upon it, and the people themselves were as much deceived as 
our officers; they thought that they could not pay too high; they thought 
that the demand was moderate, and they were perfectly satisfied with it. But 
after the war, when the territory round was in a state of quietness and pacifi¬ 
cation ; when the people came under our rule ; when a large amount of produce 
was raised of all sorts, and when the large armies which had given a ready 
money market for the produce at a high price were withdrawn, the circumstances 
around changed, and then the Bundlecund people found that they had agreed to 
pay a tax which they could not pay. But there being an unwillingness to lower 
the demand, the demand was not lowered till the people were ruined, and now 
it is one of the lowest districts in the country. We were obliged to cut down the 
tax to the lowest point in order to save them. 

5616. What would be the effect if the Government were greatly to reduce the 
amount of revenue derived from the land, or to abolish it altogether ?—In the 
first place, they would get no money to pay anybody. That would be rather 
inconvenient, to have the Government treasury empty in case of any disturb¬ 
ance. In the next place, in a short time, it would make no difference to the 
people; they would be after a short time just where they are now'. In practice 
I know of no lands so wretchedly cultivated as those which have been exempted 
by former Governments from the payment of land revenue, and still continue 
so. There is no stimulus to urge the owners to aim at the increase of the 
surplus produce for their own profit, after defraying the revenue of Government. 
There is also no check upon their grinding and exacting from the cultivators, 
arising out of the necessity for keeping the cultivators in heart, and the land well 
and fully cultivated, in order to meet the yeafly demand of Government. In 
such cases you constantly see the soil impoverished, and the cultivators driven 
awayl Ignorant and self-indulgent, they want that far-seeing view of their own 
real interest which has power to restrain man from grasping at a present, ad¬ 
vantage, and there is no external pressure to force this on their minds. The fear 
of losing their property for w ant of assets to meet the Government demand next 
year, if they should dishearten and drive away their cultivators this year, would 
furnish just assessments. 

5617. Supposing the Government should be deprived by any circumstances 
of the revenue at present raised from opium, can you suggest any other mode of 
raising the necessary amount of revenue?—We have found it necessary to re¬ 
move a vast number of annoying and distressing petty demands and duties. 
We have taken away all the internal Custom Houses, leaving them only on the 
frontier, so that the people are as free as they are in England, and rather more 
free, because they are not fixed to any parish, but they are perfectly free to 
employ themselves in the way most conducive to their own interest thi’oughout 
the whole country. But I do not know of anything upon which an additional 
revenue could be raised that would at all compensate for the loss of the opium 
revenue. 

361N. Do you suppose that a reduction of the revemie upon land would prac¬ 
tically increase the cultivation of cotton?—Certainly not; if it be the pleasure 
of the gentlemen of Manchester to make the people of India pay for their raw 
cotton, they may do so by saying that land employed in the cultivation of cotton 
shall pay no revenue, and that everything else shall; but at the same time, if the 
revenue were removed upon land producing cotton, without a stringent rule that 
wherever the revenue was taken off nothing hut cotton should be planted, the 
people would not plant cotton upon that land, because there are so many other 
things more profitable that they would take to. The people of India are very 
acute; they always take to that which will pay them best. 

5619. Irrigation is of course very important in India?—Irrigation is of the 
utmost importance. No one who has not seen the state of things can have any 
idea of the labour spent upon irrigation in India. The whole of the wheat crop 
is irrigated year by year, from the time that it is six inches above the ground 
till within a few w’eeks of its being cut; and as they have no machinery, nor 
any means of irrigation but wells (except in some favoured places like Goruck- 

pore); 
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pore); the whole of the water is drawn in the rudest manner from the wells to 
water every inch of the wheat fields, the opium fields, and the sugar cane fields, 
round in rotation, throughout that whole portion of the year, from the beginning 
of November to about the beginning of March. 

5620. Have the Government of the country done anything to increase the 
means of irrigation 1 —The former Government made some canals which had 
fallen to waste, but which our Government have restored and repaired, and they 
are making others. There is one extensive and magnificent work now going- 
forward in the North-western Provinces, for bringing water down from the Ganges 
at the foot of the Himalayas to the junction of the Jumna and the Ganges at 
Allahabad, a distance of upwards of four hundred miles. That is going exactly 
through the country where the drought in 1837 caused such tearful calamity. 
The peculiarity of that county is this : there is no subsoil all the way from 
the sea till you come within a short distance of the Himalayas ; there is nothing 
solid below the soil. 

5621. Sir R. U. Jnglis.'] Is it all alluvial ?—You may call it alluvial, but it is not 
alluvial in the usual sense of the word, as having been brought from the river, but 
it has been washed down from the mountains. The rivers rise thirty-three feet in 
the rains. The rise of the river, from the nature of the subsoil, causes the water 
to percolate through every part of the country, and to raise the wells, and so to 
give a sufficient supply of moisture to furnish this irrigation, which goes on during 
the dry season. But in the year 1837 , the rains were so very small in extent, that 
in some places there were not more than four or five inches, and in Allahabad 
district, which escaped the actual drought, only 12 inches fell instead of 34 , which 
is the common amount of fall there; and in consequence of the river not rising, the 
country was not supplied with water. The people, with the few showers that tell, 
ploughed their fields as they best might., and sowed them as they best might; but 
in many instances the grain never sprung, and in many, as soon as it sprung up, 
it withered altogether. Things went on from bad to worse, till the people came 
into the deepest distress. The population of the country fled to the sides of the 
river, where they thought they could find water and food. The Government did 
everything in their power ; there was no limit to the amount which the officers 
were allowed to pay out of the treasury for assisting the people to get food where 
they could; but everybody knows what it is to get food for four or five hundred 
thousand persons, from the difficulty of establishing a commissariat to bring 
grain from a distance in such a state of the communications. The destruction 
was very great indeed, and there was of course an immense loss to the revenue, 
but that was not a thing that anybody thought of comparatively. Since that 
time it has been always in contemplation to bring a canal from the upper part 
of the Ganges to that point, so as to be able to irrigate the whole of that territory 
which had suffered from the drought, and that is now almost effected, and it will 
effectually meet the evil. It is a very profitable outlay on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. 1 think in many instances it has been found to give so large a return as 
20 per cent.; and that is the way in which the Government would obtain an 
increase in the land revenue from those districts, because the people are always 
ready to pay a water rent, which is so much added to the revenue. 

.5622. How do they get an increased revenue; is it from land not previously 
cultivated being brought into cultivation, or is it from this water rent ?—There are 
some districts in which their payment to the revenue is as high as they can bear 
at present. Any increase of their produce must be from outlay of capital, which 
would make it unfair to add anything to the amount demanded from them at 
present. But there are other districts, such as that of Goruckpore, where the culti¬ 
vation is being greatly extended. And in those districts, wherever you found 
that more land was in cultivation at the time the next settlement was made, 
you would have a perfect right to tax that land at the usual rate at the next 
settlement. In the district of Goruckpore, which is on the frontier, I added 300 
per cent, to the revenue there ; but it was put so low that it did not amount to 
above 1 s. an acre upon the cultivated land when I had done it. But as an 
improvement took place, the Government would be entitled to tax it as high as 
any district in the neighbourhood ; that is, about 5 s. an acre. So that by degrees 
they might get a very large increase of revenue ; but it must be done by degrees, 
that it may not be distressing to the people. 

5623. I understand, then, from your evidence that you consider that the 
revenue from land cannot be dispensed with, and that the mode of collection 
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R, Bird, Esq. which is now administered in the South-western Provinces is the best mode 

~~- which your experience can suggest ?—Certainly, it is the best mode that 

2 June 1853. rny experience can suggest; it is the result of many years’ labour and 

experience. 

5624. Sir R . //. Inglis.'] Taking the general state of the population of India, 
as far as your experience enables you to give an opinion to the Committee, do 
you or do you not consider that they are better oft’than they were before the 
British rule ?■—I must limit my reply to those parts of the country with which I 
am familiar. Certainly, in the North-western Provinces, they are very much 
better off’ than they were, in all respects. 

,5625. Not merely in the absence of any external danger from war and 
invasion, butfin the quiet enjoyment of their property ?•—In the quiet enjoyment of 
their social condition, and in the security they have for the enjoyment of their 
property, an'd the fruits of their industry, and in the benefits they have derived 
from the endeavours which have been made to diffuse amongst them the advan¬ 
tages of education. 

.5626. Was there much immigration in the districts under your charge?— 
I here was an immense immigration into the Goruckpore district, where there is 
a great deal of land to be had ; the immigration was especially from Oude. On 
one occasion 1 had been encamped on the banks of the Gogra while transacting 
my business in Goruckpore, and I saw signs of smoke arising in various direc¬ 
tions on the opposite shore. 1 sent to inquire what was the matter, and I found 
that one of the tasildars of tfie King of Oude was passing through the district 
burning the villages, and seizing and imprisoning the people, because they did 
not pay him the revenue he demanded ; and as soon as they found that I was 
making inquiry, I was told that a number of the principal zemindars of Oude 
had come into Goruckpore, and that, if 1 liked, some of them would come and 
speak to me. While this was going on, I received a letter from the commanding 
officer of the English detachment who had been sent upon the most painful duty 
of supporting the Nabob’s troops in these violences of theirs; he said that the 
Oude authority had applied to him to request me to seize all those zemindars, 
and to send them over. They came to me and said, “ We have done nothing 
wrong ; we can show you our papers; it was fixed at the beginning of the year 
that we were to pay such a sum for this year’s revenue (the revenue is always 
fixed there year by year), and now there happens to be a fine crop, they are asking 
half as much again ; and it is because we will not pay that, that we are treated 
in this manner, and we hope that you will not send us over, or that if you send 
us, that you will send some one whom you can trust to see what is done.” I 
said, “ I shall not send you; they have no right to demand of me to send you ; I 
have nothing to do with it.” They then said, “ How very ill, in reality, you 
English treat us !” I said, “ What do you mean ? I have not treated you ill that I 
am aware of.” “ No,” he said ; “ if you would take us under your own manage¬ 
ment, and manage as you manage the district of Goruckpore, we should be per¬ 
fectly satisfied and happy; or if you would let us alone, and let us manage our 
own affairs, we should be perfectly satisfied and happy. We are quite equal to 
deal with this Mahomedarj Prince ; we can protect our own rights ; but when you. 
send out a detachment of troops to aid him and to support him, they are allowed 
to do what they please with us, and then we consider that we owe many of the 
evils we suffer to you in supporting them in such injustice.” 

5627. In what year did that occur?—It must have been in the year 1827 ; 
because very shortly after Lord William Bentinck came into the Goruckpore 
district, and I mentioned those circumstances to him, and he said, “ Well, Mr. 
Bird, what answer did you make to that remark T I said that it was not my 
duty to make any answer ; that I left that to his Lordship. 

5628. You wish the Committee to understand that, within your knowledge, in 
the year 1827, a British force was actually employed to enforce the demands of 
the King of Oude upon his own subjects?—Yes, in support of the native force. 

r ,62g. \°u have stated that there was considerable immigration into the ter¬ 
ritory of Goruckpore during your administration ?—Yes. 

5630. Was there to your knowledge any emigration from that district, or from 
any of the adjacent districts ?—Not from that district, because the demand for 
labour was so great that every man could find full employment. 

5631. \ cm wish the Committee to understand that, during your administra¬ 
tion of Goruckpore, the revenue was raised 300 per cent, and that it may be still 
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farther increased 500 percent. ; that the people were happy and contented, and 
that many came into that district from other regions, and especially from the 
kingdom of Oude ?—Yes, that is quite correct; but I do not wish it to be put 
exactly as having been during my administration, because it would have been 
just the same during any other administration, so far as I am aware. 

5632. Without asking your opinion as to what may or may not be the best 
tenure of land, is it, your opinion that any one tenure of land could be made 
applicable to the whole territory of India r—I cannot answer that question; I 
have not information ; I should suppose it hardly could be possible that it should 
be so. It must be done as I did it; they must investigate into the tenures of each 
part of the country, and act upon them, I should say. 

5633. You think jhat a system of land tenure that may be applicable in 
Goruckpore, may not necessarily be applicable in the south of India, or the 
extreme north-west ?—In the extreme north-west it is applicable, because there I 
have tried it. 

5634. Would it be applicable in the north-east ?—With respect to the north¬ 
east I do not know; I am not acquainted with it; probably it would not be 
applicable there. 

5635- Will you favour the Committee with your opinion, whether any general 
system of judicature could be adopted for the whole of India ?—There are certain 
broad principles of jurisprudence which I suppose would be suited to every clime, 
every country, and all circumstances; but with Tespect to the details of law, I 
should think the only way would be to record what was found to be the prevail¬ 
ing system upon the spot, and to act upon it. 

5636. Sir T. H. Maddock. ] Are there any considerable varieties of tenure of 
land in the North-western Provinces?—There are great varieties of tenure, but 
they all go very much upon one principle. In all those cases we always took 
up the tenure, whatever it was that we found in the place. We never put it 
into a Procrustes’ bed, and stretched the one or shortened the other, but we 
took the tenure of each village as we found it, giving the people the right to 
make their own rules of government and management, and so forth, so that each 
village had its own private system. 

5637. Do you think there would be any great difficulty in introducing as 
uniform a system of land tenure in the Bombay Presidency as that which now 
exists in the North-western Provinces?—I should say uot, if the people were 
duly consulted in the arrangements. The want of that appears to me to have 
been the error; wherever there has been an error, a system has been laid upon 
them, derived, aliunde, without due consideration of their prejudices, feelings, 
and wishes, and their own system of land tenure has beeu overthrown. 

5638. As far as we are aware, the village communities that existed a very 
few years ago in the Bombay territories were formed very much upon the same 
system as the village communities in the parts of India with which you have 
been most conversant; and if that is the case, even though there may have 
been of late years a different system, what is called the Ryotwaree Settlement, 
adopted, is it your opinion that there would be any insurmountable difficulty 
in introducing a similar system to that which is now established in the North¬ 
western Provinces ?—If I were ten years younger, I should not hesitate to 
undertake it. 

5639. Do you recollect what was the loss of revenue sustained in the year 
of the.famine, 1837 ?—My recollection of it is rather obscure now, because I have 
not looked at my notes; it was a very large sum. 

5640. Was it a considerable portion of one year’s revenuer— Not of the 
whole territory ; but I apprehend it was above a million sterling. The loss could 
not be less than a crore of rupees. 

5641. Do you recollect any calculation that was made of the loss of life 
during the famine ?—It was impossible to calculate the loss of life. There were 
some circumstances which occurred which afforded evidence of the way in which 
persons had perished. There was one particular circumstance, that, before that 
time, it was never known in the North-western Provinces that wolves would 
attack grown men or women. After that time persons were continually attacked, 
and in great danger of their lives from wolves; which showed that the wolves 
bad been in the habit of prevailing over the weakened wanderers from place to 
place, and destroying them. 

5642. When the canal which you have mentioned shall have been completed, 
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the irrigation that, will be obtained from it will, to a considerable degree, 
diminish the possibility of the recurrence of such a calamity ?—Entirely so, 
because there is never a want of water in the Ganges up to that point. 

5643. When the time comes that a railway will be run up from Allabahad to 
the northern extremity of the territory, there will be great facility for the trans¬ 
port of food and other articles ? —Very great; and consequently a great increase 
of cheapness of all articles, manufactured and unmanufactured. 

5f>44. If, during the famine in 1837, there had been any possibility of obtain¬ 
ing grain and other food from Bengal and Benares in time, the famine would 
have been prevented?—Yes, the famine would have been obviated, and many 
lives would have been saved. 

5645. Mr. 'Hardinge.'] Has the cultivation of the land in the North-western 
Provinces increased of late years?—Very greatly indeed. There is very little 
indeed that is not cultivated now. It is only where there is some peculiar cause 
of barrenness, where the expense of cultivation was so great as not to make it 
worth while at present prices. 

5646. Has not jungle almost disappeared?—-The jungle has entirely disap¬ 
peared within the central provinces. There is a belt of forest at the foot of 
the Himalayas, as to which I do not venture to say when it will disappear; it 
is so exceedingly insalubrious that it is almost impossible for persons to settle 
there. 

5647. Do you think that the statements which we sometimes hear made of 
the abject poverty of the natives of India are exaggerated or otherwise ?—I am 
perfectly certain that they are invented, not exaggerated, speaking of the people 
with whom I am acquainted. 

5648. Do you think that the fiscal measures of the Government of India 
have tended in any way to restrict the cultivation of sugar or cotton?— 
Certainly not. 

5649. Have not they encouraged such cultivation by keeping the assessment 
of lands so cultivated at an equitable valuation ?—There is no assessment upon 
land so cultivated ; that is to say, all the land is assessed alike, at the rate which 
that kind of land ought to pay in a certain state, and after that the people 
cultivate upon it what they please. 

5650. Are not the wages of labour in India much higher than they used to 
be '? —It is a difficult question ; the wages of skilled labour certainly are. 

5651. —Agricultural labour?—I do not think I can answer the question ; it 
is so difficult to form a real idea of the value of agricultural labour, because the 
wages are not paid in money. 

5652. You have alluded to the Ganges canal; are you aware what the cost 
of that canal will be when finished?—! ought to know, but I cannot answer at 
this moment; I think it was said to be about 400,000 l. 

5653. Is not it upwards of a million anti a half ?—I cannot say- 

56,54. With regard to the salt duty, do you consider that the salt duty is as 
oppressive as it is represented to be?— I hat is a difficult question, rather, tor me 
to answer, for I do not know how oppressive it is represented to be ; but that it is 
a very severe duty there is no doubt whatever. It is a duty of very nearly 300 
per cent., or perhaps 250 per cent, upon the cost of production of the article, but 
ft is only levied on the frontier. When Lord Auckland came up to the Western 
Provinces, as he was in the habit of doing, to discuss with me all the operations 
I was engaged in, he spoke to me about this, and said that great complaints 
were made "about the hardships inflicted upon the people as regarded the salt 
duty, especially the ill effect produced and the disrepute brought upon the 
Government by the palanquins of females, in which females are carried across 
the frontier, being searched for salt. I immediately asked his Lordship if he were 
prepared to give up the salt revenue, and that if he were, I would recommend 
the putting a tax of eight annas a maund upon it, and that then there would be 
no difficulty at all in levying it, but that if he chose to have a tax of two rupeees 
upon that which was only in value eight annas, it was impossible to avoid the 
utmost severity in enforcing it; that you would have men in large gangs from 
foreign territories endeavouring to break through, and that it was frequently 
necessary to resist them by force ; that they will endeavour to break through to 
bring salt into our territory, and to store it there beyond the limit of the frontier 
line, so as to get it passed through beyond the boundary where it could not be 
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inquired into; and that with respect to the palanquins of females, I could only 
say, that if they were not to be searched, we should have more Lot’s wives 
brought into the Western Provinces than you ever saw in auv country; tliat 
every woman’s palanquin would be filled with salt from the top to the bottom. 

_ 5655. Are you aware how much a labourer in India generally pays for salt for 
himself and his household per head ?—No ; I have seen many calculations, hut I 
could not say of my own knowledge that I know accurately ; it is something 
very much smaller than lias been generally stated, but 1 do not know what it is. 
In '“ Hie f riend of India” those statistics are very frequently stated. 

.5(156. You arc not aware how many days’ labour it amounts to ?—No, because 
those are two unknown quantities; there is no such thing as a known amount of 
a day's wages there. You cannot, say as you do beret that a man gets 10 s. 
a week ; lie gets grain and he gets a cloth both at a certain time of the year, 
and he gets the right of feeding his cow upon the common. 

5657. Cannot you strike an average?—I do not think I could, I think I should 
only mislead the Committee. 

5658. You are aware that there have been great reductions in the salt duty of 
late years, that there has been so much Liverpool salt imported that it has quite 
superseded the Government salt?—I am aware of it. 

5659. Chairman.] Supposing the salt, tax were done away with, and the 
same revenue were required to be made up in some other way, is there any tax 
that you can suggest that might be substituted for it, that would be less obnoxious'? 
—I do not know of any increased tax that could be put upon Indian produce 
that would not increase the annoyances to which they would be subjected ; we 
have to deal with an unscrupulous people. The habits of the officers of Govern¬ 
ment for centuries have always been to plunder for themselves more than they 
collected fur the Government, and that was,the reason why we got rid of all the 
town duties ; the duties levied at the gates of towns and all internal transit, duties, 
and all those things; because it was found that the people paid twice or three 
times as much as the Government got by them; therefore the whole of those 
have been given up altogether. We have nothing now but those great articles of 
taxation, the frontier duties and the laud tax, and the opium. I consider the 
salt as one of the frontier duties. 

5660. Mr. Bankes. ] Was the salt tax an original tax which we found there ? 
—Yes. 

5661. Has it been raised in amount, or otherwise, by us?—That I cannot 
state, because I do not know what the old tax was. It is very difficult to answer 
a question respecting any Indian tax, because we have no accurate means of 
ascertaining what the amount was formerly'. 

5662. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Are you of opinion that it would be preferable 
to retain the salt tax, rather than abolishing it to increase the rent of the 
land ?—Decidedly; it would be ruin to increase the rent of the land. 

5663. A very intelligent witness has given it as his opinion that, contrasting 
the system of Revenue Settlement in the North-western Provinces with that 
prevailing in other quarters, in consequence of the small tenures prevailing in 
the North-western Provinces, that system is unfavourable to the development of 
national prosperity. In answer to Question ,5420, Mr. Halliday says, “The 
system in the North-western Provinces is more generally approved~ and has 
hitherto found more favour perhaps than any other system which we have 
adopted in any part of our territories. But, as‘l understand it, it is open to this 
great objection, that it is not compatible with an advance in civilisation. It can 
only he upheld by keeping the'people in the same primitive state in which they 
are at present. I am speaking only from hearsay, but I am told that it is im¬ 
possible to allow land to be used as a security for money, or to pass from hand 
to hand as it ought to pass, and must pass as the nation advances; because the 
moment that it is allowed in any village settlement in the North-western Pro¬ 
vinces, the village settlement of necessity breaks down, and the whole system 
falls to the ground. If that be the case, the village system is incompatible with 
a state of improvement and advancement; so that, as far as I understand it, 
which is, however, only at second or third hand, not having seen it actually at 
work, the system which certainly has been considered the best ha3 a very serious 
impediment to its continued good working lurking in its vitals.” Can you give 
the Committee any explanation upon that subject:—All that has been done or 
intended to be done, by the stringent rules laid down by the North-western Set- 
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y Bir(i Eg tlement in that respe9t, is to prevent the officers of the Government from inter- 
’ fering and breaking up the community by their interruptive proceedings. It 

Jui.e 1853. merely checks the officers of the Government; but so far from its having any 

tendency to check the sale of land, I consider that, by enabling every man to 
give a clear title to his land, it facilitates the sale of land to a degree which never 
existed before. The establishment of such a system of registry as to facilitate the 
giving a good title, and removing the obstacles to voluntary transfers of land, was 
one of my great objects. 

51164. Are you aware whether at the former periods in India the advance¬ 
ment and civilisation of the country was much dependent upon the position of 
the koormee, the cultivating class, rather than upon the position which the 
military and Bfahminical classes might be in, as well as the Mahomedan part of 
the population?—No, I am not; but the koormee is far from being the only 
cultivating class now; all the Rajpoots are cultivators; they all cultivate their 
own land. 

5665. Cannot the civilisation and advancement of the nation proceed, even 
supposing that the cultivators are kept in the situation in which they must be 
according to the present tenure of land?—I suppose it may; my understanding 
of the real want of India at present-, and that which keeps it hack, is the want of 
employment except in agriculture. Ohr manufactures have all been superseded 
by the manufactures of Great Britain, and there is no outlet for the population 
except, that which has now ceased, viz , in war, by entering into the armies on 
every side. The high-spirited Rajpoots used to go off from the village by tens 
and twenties, and join the Sikh armies and the Nepaul armies; they always 
found an outlet for their numerous families in foreign warfare; now' that has 
ceased, and that appears to me to form the difficulty of India, that there has not 
been introduced any plan which can collect men and capital into masses. 

5666. Do you consider that, if a system of railways were completely established 
in India, it would be practicable to introduce manufactures into the populous 
part of the country that we are now considering, the North-western Provinces, 
and that they would work successfully there?—! do not see why it might not be 
done; I do not know any reason why inanufhctures should not be carried on 
there as well as in England or America, or among the continental nations ; the 
people are perfectly equal to working them. It would require, in the first instance, 
a considerable amount of capital, and a degree of knowledge and experience which 
they do not possess-; but if any English capitalists, and persons acquainted with 
the management and use of machinery, were to go forth there and set up any 
manufactures there of silk or cotton, I cannot see why they should not succeed. 
There is one thing to be considered, they are limited in one respect by the great 
want of fuel; that is a very important matter. 

5667. If railways were established, that want would be very much removed; 
—Yes, that want would be in a great degree removed if there were a general 
system of railways; but I have always observed that manufactures are established 
where the fuel is found. In Staffordshire, for instance, the potteries are placed 
where coal is readily obtainable; the clay is brought from Dorsetshire and Wales. 
The bulky nature of cotton, and difficulty of bringing it from inland districts, 
and the injury it sustains in transit, may cause the establishment of the manu¬ 
facture where the material is grown, and the transport of fuel. But it seems to 
me very questionable. 

5668. Are you of opinion that in the North-western Provinces there is an 
absolute deficiency of accumulated capital in the hands of the natives ?—No, 
there is a great deal of accumulated capital in the hands of the natives in many 
parts of the North-western Provinces; they speculate very largely in many 
articles. Mirzapore is a notoriously wealthy place, and -so is Benares; And 
as to Agra, I never saw stronger symptoms of a wealthy thriving condition of a 
town than there are at Agra; but" they do not apply their capital in any of those 
places to manufactures to any extent. 

5669. What amount have you heard as being the supposed capital of some of 
the wealthy natives in the North-western Provinces?—I do not think I could 
mention any sum. 

5670. Have you heard of the amount of four millions sterling ?—I cannot; say 
that 1 have ; yet I would not say that I have not. Some of the Benares 
merchants were supposed to possess as much as that. Many of tile old mer¬ 
chants of India have been able to pay off a crore of rupees immediately. 

5671. You 
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5671. You have heard of the house of Mu tty Rum ?—Yes. ^ gird, E^. 

5672. And the house of the Sahs of Lueknow ?—Yes. -—— 

5673. Mr. Eunices.] What is the nature of the trade from which they derive 2 Juae ,8 53 * 
these large fortunes ?—Formerly there was a great deal of lending money to the 
governments, and taking assignments of land in return; thait, of course, is not 

in the British territory. But there are many houses still making large sums of 
money in that way in vvhat are called the foreign territories; in the Nizam’s 
and other territories. That is the chief great way in which money is made ; by 
lending money at a high interest to the Government, and getting assignments of 
land in return. But at. Agra, 1 think the trade has been in sugar, cotton, and 
drugs and metals, and a great variety of different articles. 

5674. Then are those firms large holders of land?—Some of the banking- 
firms, notin our territory, but out of it, are large holders of land. Some of 
those within our territory are considerable holders of lands from private indi¬ 
viduals. 

3675. Mr. Newdegatc.} You were understood to state that in some places a 
kind of water rate was included in the collection of the revenue, to pay the 
expenditure upon the irrigation ?—I said that we put a higher rate upon land 
that is watered, and that is included in the amount of the revenue ; but where 
subsequently to fixing the Government demand of revenue a Government work of 
irrigation is introduced, there an additional rent would be laid on for the use of 
the water. 

5676. Did you find that the people paid willingly an increase of revenue 
taxation if it, were occasioned by expenditure for giving a supply of water?— 

Certainly, most cheerfully. 

5677. Is it your opinion that the Government might encourage the outlay of 
private capital in works of irrigation by which the revenue might be benefited 
as well as the people?—That requires some explanation. The Government 
might, and undoubtedly willingly would, encourage the expenditure of private 
capital upon works of irrigation, if they could secure that those works would be 
carried on with sufficient, science and skill and right management to do good 
and not mischief, by proper arrangements being made regarding them. If, 
therefore, an English Company, for instance, were to show itself, and to employ . 
skilful engineers to conduct a canal in any part of the country, I am satisfied 
the Government would willingly permit anrl encourage that to he done. But I 
do, not think they would allow the natives to run canals in every direction they 
pleased, without skill and without science, by which they might flood their neigh¬ 
bour’s lands under the notion of improving their own. 

5678. But you think that, if properly organised, such a system of investment 
of capital, under due restrictions and regulations, might be rendered profitable 
both to the country and to the revenue?— I think so. 

,5679. Mr. Bankes.] Are the wells of which you spoke private property ? ■— 

They are all private property. 

5680. Is there any great expense in sinking wells?—In those parts of the 
country where they are obliged to line the wells with brick, the expense is 
very considerable; but in many parts of the country they only sink a well 
in the dry season, and it falls in in the wet season, and they make another the 
next. 

5681. Sir T. H. Maddock.] There is no want of iron in different parts of 
India?—No, there is abundauoe of very fine iron and very tine steel. 

5682. Has any encouragement been given by the Government for the working 
of iron mines?—The iron mines are in the Himalayas. As far as I know, in 
the North-western territories iron is not worked anywhere except in the Hima¬ 
layas. 1 do not know of any particular encouragement that is given to it; 
openings are to be seen on every side of you in those districts, and all the people 
are at work to ^produce the iron, for which there is a demand apparently. 

5683. Is there not a district on the south of the Jumna and the Ganges which 
is full of iron ?—Yes, all the way down to Beerbhoom ; but that has not been 
investigated much yet; the latest geological investigations of that nature 
have been for the search of coal; it is difficult to do anything till you can find 
coal. 

5684. Mr. Spooner.] You said that there was very fine steel in India, do 
they manufacture the steel?—Yes, it is very fine steel; they manufacture it into 
sword blades and other things. 
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5685. Have they large manufactories for that purpose .■'—-No; all the Indian 

manufactures are done by a man with a hammer. . 

5686. Do they work the steel with charcoal?—They work it. principally with 

charcoal, . ‘ _ . . /* T i * 

5687. Is there any export of steel from India ?—There is an import 01 Indian 

steel into England. They have exported pig iron from Madras. 

5688. M t. Hardinged] Besides the work of irrigation that you have men¬ 
tioned, there are the East and West Jumna canals r—Yes, those are canals formed 
by the Government. As an illustration of the immense benefits of irrigation in 
India, I would take the canal on the right bank of the Jumna, which parts 
from it just at Die foot of the hills, and runs into the desert. The country 
there is one waste of sand. Looking from the parapet of the Fort of Hissar, to the 
best of my reco,^lection, except in the town and the fort itself, theie was not one 
sino-le tree in sight. The whole country round was a sea of sand, with no object 
to be perceived" but a string of camels here and there wending their way across 
the desert. The blowing of the west wind across that desert has heaped vast 
quantities of that sand over the whole territory, nearly as far as the Jumna; but 
since the introduction of the canal, wherever the canal has gone, there has been 
a most abundant and excellent soil formed. It is supposed that various aitides, 
vegetable, animal, and other matters, have continued imbedded in the sand foi a 
series of years, and that the approach ot water has brought them forth, so as to 
act as a kind of manure upon the vegetation, and the fertility is something won¬ 
derful. Drought is more frequent there than elsewhere, for the absence of all 
trees has diminished the quantity of rain which falls there; but the banks of that 
canal have been thriving in the most successful manner during the whole of 
that time, and have afforded a resource for those people who were driven out 
of their dried up possessions; they came and cultivated on the banks of 
the canal, and raised the finest crops there. There is one very singular circum¬ 
stance which attended the opening of that canal. In the first instance it flowed 
only a certain distance, I think about a hundred miles, and then it was lost in 
the desert. The next year it flowed a few miles more, and the third year the 
people came to the collector and told him that they had got water in all their 
wells, and in successive years the length to which the canal has flowed has 
increased as the soil has become saturated with water, and it now passes through 
the district of Hansi, and goes on to some extent towards Hissar. 

5689. Was it not apprehended that .malaria would result from that?—Yes, 
and it was supposed that it did. I do not think the people found it on the 
banks, but the cantonment, of Kurnaul was stated to have been made very un¬ 
healthy by the flow of the canal. But they said that there was periodical un- 
healfliiness there before, 

5690. But they infinitely prefer having abundance of water, even at the risk 
of disease?—Infinitely. 

<5601. Is there any want of irrigation in Lower Bengal ?—1 am not familiar 
with Lower Bengal, but 1 should think it not possible, for that whole country is 
a network of rivers ; they have too much water there. The rice-swamps extend 
over whole tracts of country. One year I came, in the month of December, from 
Calcutta, across from Rajmahal to Goamalty, near the river of old Gowr, in a 
carriage, and in August of the same year I came across that same tract in a boat 
that drew' about seven feet of water. 

<5692. Nearly the whole of that province is very richly cultivated ?—It was 
always called the Paradise of Nations. 
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5693* Chairman .] W ILL you state at what time you were in India, and what T. /. Turner^ Esq. 
situations you occupied there?—I went to India in 1817, and in the beginning 
ot 1820 1 went to the Upper Provinces, and remained there till I left India in 
February T850. The situations I held were always in the Revenue Department. 

Latterly I was the senior member of the Sudder Board of Revenue. 

5694, The information you are enabled to give to the Committee will apply 
chiefly to the North-Western Provinces?—That is the country to which my 


experience is limited personally 

5695. You succeeded Mr, Bird?—Yes, I was a colleague with him, and when 
he left office I became the senior member. 

5696. Upon arriving in the North-Western Provinces, occupying that posi¬ 
tion, did you find the land revenue in a satisfactory state?—1 had been 
connected with the land revenue previously to my entering the Board. It has 
been progressing favourably from the time that I first Merit to the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces. The first steps towards improvement were taken by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 
under Regulation VII. of 1822. 

5697. Did you continue the same system which you found had been introduced 
by Mr. Bird, of did you introduce any alterations ?—We went on entirely with 
that system, occasionally making a few alterations, where we found there was any¬ 
thing to correct. 

5698. Did you find that that system was considered oppressive by the natives? 
— Far from it. There cannot be a doubt that that settlement operated as the 
greatest benefit to the people as well as to the Government. 

5699. Did cultivation increase during the period you were there?—Wonder¬ 
fully, fiom the time I first recollect those provinces. Immediately after the 
settlement, there was scarcely a bit of waste land to be seen anywhere that was fit 
for cultivation. The whole appearance of the country became greatly changed 
in a very few years after the introduction of the settlement. 

5700. Do you consider that the population was in a state of great poverty in 
that country?—Certainly not. 

5701. Was their Social condition improving, or the contrary?—It uas very 
greatly improved, indeed. There are two things which have clone an immense 
deal of good in the North-Western Provinces; in the first place, the introduction 
of schools; and in the next place, the introduction of dispensaries, which are 
invaluable to the people, where they can get medical aid and attendance without 
any cost to themselves. 

5702. What was the state of the means of communication between the period 
when you first went there and the time when you left; had the means of com¬ 
munication increased and improved or not ?— Certainly they had; there never 
was at any time any difficulty about communication, because the country is a 
perfect level. It is free from swamps; there is no natural difficulty in the way ; 
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T. J Turnei , Esq. all that requires to be done is here and there to metal the lines of road; and 


where they can get stone to do that with it is done ; but in some parts, of course, 
it is very difficult to do that; but the great trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi, 
and to Umballa, lias been made at the expense of the Government. 

5703. Do you consider that Government has supplied a sufficient portion of 
its revenue to the improvement of the means of communication and to public 
works? — I do not mean to say but that more might be done ; but in the Upper 
Provinces it is wonderful what has been done, when we look at the numerous 
canals that have been opened, and at that very important work that is now going 
on, the Ganges Canal, which, I suppose, will be opened immediately. And 
bridges have betjn constructed at the expense of the Government in many parts 
of the provinces. 

5704. You do,not consider that the system on which the land revenue is levied 
in the North-Western Provinces is injurious to the advancement of the social 
condition of the people?—-Most certainly not; far from it. 

5705. Nor to the increase of cultivation there?—Cultivation has gone on in¬ 
creasing until there is scarcely room for it to increase more. 

5706. Do you think that it affords any check to the production of cotton in 
the portions of the country in which cotton could be produced ?—Certainly not. 

5707. Is there any observation that you would wish to make to the Committee 
as to any improved system of land revenue, or are you of opinion that the system 
adopted in the North-Western Provinces could be advantageously applied to 
other parts of India ?—The advantages of the system introduced into the North- 
Western Provinces is simply this, that it has obtained for the people an equitable 
assessment. It has secured the rights of the people as well as the rights of the 
Government by marking the boundaries of each estate separately, and hv ascer¬ 
taining and recording the rights of all the parties interested in the occupation of 
the lands. Therefore I should say that the same system is, generally speaking, 
applicable to other parts of India. 

5708. Mr. Ellice .J What proportion do you suppose that the rent paid to the 
Government bears to the value of the gross produce of the land ?—In the North - 
Western Provinces for a long time back vve have gone entirely upon the rentals, 
and we have done our best to ascertain what is the gross rent of an estate. The 
regulation says that 20 per cent, of the annual profit shall be left to the pro¬ 
prietor, and then, over and above that, we always leave from 10 to 15 more for 
the expenses of collecting the revenue, and to meet bad seasons. 

,5709. Do you mean that 20 per cent, is allowed in your calculation to the 
superior of the land ?—Yes; the regulation says that it shall not be less than 20 
percent. ■ 

5710. Sir C. Wood.'] Is not the direction given to the parties who have to 
settle the rent, that the amount to be paid to the Government shall be two-thirds 
of the net rental?-—No, there is no distinct order to that effect; we go by the 
regulation. 

5711. Mr. Ellice .] How do you calculate the net rental?—In the first place, 
we have a survey of the whole of the land, and then we have an abstract, show¬ 
ing what quantity of land is held by each individual cultivator, and what is the 
rent he pays upon it. In that way we have before us the complete rental of the 
estate, so far as it chances to be occupied at the time of the survey. 

5712. Is that rental the rental‘actually paid at the time of the sufvey, or is it 
an. estimated rental ?—It is what they themselves put upon record as that which 
they are accustomed to pay. 

5713. That is the rental paid to the superior landlord ?—To the superior 
landlord. 

5714. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Is that rent ascertained from the village accounts, 
iu which you place perfect confidence?—Certainly not from the village accounts 
only, or we might be misled. 

571,5, Sir C. Wood.] When did you leave the North-Western Provinces ?—In 
February 1850. 

5716. Are not you aware that it is a rule applicable to the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, that the rent to be paid to the Government is two-thirds of the net 
produce after making due allowance for the expenses of cultivation?—I cannot 
tax my memory at the moment to say whether that is the rule, but the practice 
has had very much that effect. I go of course by what the regulation requires. 
Taking 100 rupees of rental, 20 rupees are taken out for the net profit of the 
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zemindar, and from 10 to 15 per cent: over and'above that to meet the village T. J. Turner Us**, 

expenses, and to meet any casual loss from bad seasons. That makes it about —-- -— 

from 30 to 36 per cent, of the gross rent. 0 June 1833 . 

5717. Mr. Ellice.] Can you favour the Committee with an opinion, what 
proportion the gross rent bears to the produce of the soil?—That would be quite 
impossible, because the soil varies so much in its productive power. An acre in 
one place will yield so much, and in another place it will yield a different quan¬ 
tity. We often tried to ascertain what the produce was, but we found that it 
involved us in so much difficulty and led to no practical result that, we gave it 
up, 1 recollect Lord William Bentinck telling me that he never coufd ascertain 
satisfactorily to himself what proportion the rent in England bore to the gross 
produce. 

5718. Does not the rent vary according to the nature and the productiveness 
of the soil ?—The rent does of course. 

5719. Chairman.) During the period that you had the direction of the revenue 

of the North- Western Provinces were there many arrears in the payment of the 
assessment?*—None at all. Latterly they amounted to a mere fraction per 
cent. ? ^ ; " - ■' ; • ' J- '■■'’ 4 . ' ' '' ' ' ^ 

5720. With regard to the mode of assessment, the system there was to assess 
for 30 years ?—Yes. 

5721. Could that system of making an assessment for a certain period of time 
and assessing by villages be introduced into other parts of India ?—Undoubtedly 
I should think it might, but where that kind of assessment does not obtain, I 
would not give very long leases at the commencement. The people themselves 
in a new undertaking like that would not like so long a lease until they become 
aware of its advantages to them. 

5722. In Bengal it could not be done, the permanent settlement would pre¬ 
vent it,?*—Yes, the permanent settlement prevents it. 

* 57 23. But you think that in other parts of India it might be introduced with 
advantage?—I should think, wherever the ryotwaree settlement obtains, it might 
be introduced with very great advantage. 

5724. Sir C. Wood. ] How would you set about it ?—Just in the same way as 
we did in the North-Western Provinces, by measuring the lands and ascertaining 
the comparative value, and then leasing the lands to the individual who has the 
best right to hold immediately from the Government. 

5725. Is it not the case that in the ryotwaree system all the cultivators have 
an equal right to occupy the portion of ground which they have occupied for 
years ?—Generally speaking, the right of occupancy is in all the ryots; but 
there are cases which are somewhat different. Some are mere tenants at will, 
going on from year to year; others cultivate at fixed rates, which rates cannot 
be altered during the term of the settlement. 

5726. But in a village settlement upon the ryotwaree system, is there any 
other person who has a better right to occupy any portion of land than the man 
who has the actual occupation 7 —You cannot disturb the occupation of the old 
established ryots. 

57 27. Then how would you proceed in the case of a village settled upon the 
ryotwaree system, in which each ryot has the same right, to occupy his portion 
of land, so long as he pays the rent, without being disturbed : would you reduce 
that settlement to a village settlement, as it is called P—l lie first thing that, I 
should do would be to ascertain from the ryots themselves whom they would 
like to choose as their manager, as the party to manage on their part with the 
Government. Then they, having selected their own party, I should fix the 
revenue with that individual who engages with the Government on their behalf. 

After that, the next process would be to ascertain what were the rentals that 
were paid by the individual ryots; and to have those put upon record as well as 
the quantity of land held by each occupant, so that the lessee of the Govern¬ 
ment should not disturb those rights. 

5728. Do you conceive that at present, in a. village settled upon the ryotwaree 
system, the actual amount of land which each person is entitled to occupy is 
clearly■defined-?—Undoubtedly ; but the system ha3 this disadvantage,.that none 
of the ryots have any capital of their own, generally speaking'. 

5729. In order to carry out your view would, not the consent of each indivi¬ 
dual ryot in the village be necessary in order that they might concur in choosing 
one person to be put over them as lessee between them and the Grown ?—I should 
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not iliink it necessary to-have the consent of each individual person. In making 
the settlement with a whole village community, I should attend to the wishes ol 
the majority of the people; I should think that quite sufficient; I should not. 
attend to individual objections on the part of a small portion of them. 

5730. The preliminary step is to.obtain the concurrence ot the great majority 
of the ryots, in a village settled upon the ryotwaree system, in order to the 
introduction of the mode now adopted in the North-Western Provinces of 
arranging with one or two persons ori behalf of the whole ?—Yes. 

5731. Chairman.] Do you think that would be generally a popular change r 
—I think it would, for this reason, that one year with another, the ryots being 
mostly without>capital, they break down every now and then from loss of cattle, 
or not being able to obtain seed, and from other causes; and the consequence is 
that their lands, are thrown out of cultivation. Then so much of the ryotwaree 
settlement, or revenue demand, is omitted from the next year’s rental, and there 
is no account taken of it again till the same land comes to be taken up; but if 
you let the whole village in one lease, then the lessee would have to .make other 
arrangements to occupy the lands which had been thrown up during the past 
year, or to assist the distressed ryot to retain his land. This being the usual 
course. 

5732. Sir C. Wood.] Are the persons to whom the land is let in the North-Wes 
tern Provinces, generally persons of some capital ?—Yes, always. They are the 
rightful occupants of the estate for which they engage; the village is their own 
property. 

5733. .The ryots under them have all well-defined rights of occupancy, in 
which they cannot be disturbed ? - Yes, they cannot be disturbed in those rights. 

3734. Can the leaseholder raise the rents of those ryots ?—No, not ot the 
old established ryots, but of those who hold only from year to year he can; or 
if any of the old ryots were to take up any lands not previously in their occupa¬ 
tion he might.put what rents he pleased upon those lands. 

5735 - Chairman.} What would be the. result, in your opinion, of such a change 
from the ryotwaree system to the system adopted in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces,. as it regards the revenue derived by the Government; would it increase 
or diminish the revenue?—I should imagine that it must have the effect of pro¬ 
tecting the Government revenue, and of rendering it more secure. 

5736. Do you think it would produce an increase or not?—It would be more 
certain, but 1 do not think you would get much increase by it. 

5737. Sir C, Wood.] Would not the first step be a reduction?—It would; 
because you have to make certain reductions to meet the profits of the lessee, and 
his expenses of cultivation ; but you would do with a "much smaller establishment 
on the part of the revenue officers. 

5738. The system is, in fact, creating a middleman between the Government 
and the occupiers ?—It is. 

5739. Mr. Clive.] Would it not put the occupier of the land in a better 

position, bv enabling him to pay the revenue direct to the Government ?— 
Respectable landholders often make a request to the collector that they may be 
allowed to pay to him direct. They consider it a little kind of privilege ; it is a 
matter that gives them a little self importance; it is more for that reason than 
any other that they value it. , 

5740. Mr. Elliot.] Are there any pottahs given by the heads of the villages to 
the ryots?—No; that system is quite exploded. There is a record made of all 
tenures of land, and that record is altered from year to year, as any alterations 
in the occupancy of the lands take place. 

5741. Then do you record every ryot’s jumma?—Yes. 

5742. And, consequently, the head of the village cannot extort more from the 
individual ryot than the amount which stands in those books?—No; nor can he 
take any of his fields away from him. 

5743. Sir T. II. Maddock.] Have you found any disadvantage? which have 
attended the system which 1ms been introduced into the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces?—I know of many advantages, but 1 know of no disadvantages. 

5744. Has the number of sales of estates been increased or diminished 
since this new' settlement?—They have greatly decreased since the Settlement. 

5745» Do you recollect in what proportion ?—I should not be able to state the 
proportion with any degree of exactness; but I would say that not more than 
one sale takes place now for 10 that used to take place. 

5746 . Do 
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5746. Do you think it was advantageous to the general prosperity of the country 
to break up those considerable talooks which formerly existed, containing some¬ 
times two, three, or four hundred villages, held by one great proprietor, which 
constituted the persons holding them a superior class in the general society ? — -1 
consider, generally speaking, that it has been productive of great benefit to the 
individual owners of those estates that that talookdarry system has been broken 
up, for if the talookdar himself was a harsh kind of man, those people fared very 
ill indeed. 

5747. Do you think it is conducive to the general prosperity of the country 

that that superior class of proprietors should be altogether extinguished ?—I do 
not think you can say that those men have been extinguished by it, because 
those men are allowed 18 per cent, upon the Government rental of those estates 
which form their talook, and therefore, although their profits are not so great as 
thev were when they held their estates of the Government, still there is a very 
considerable allowance left to them. . 

5748. Has not the breaking up of those talooks led to the destruction of a 
middle class, between the Government and the ryots, which it was formerly 
considered very desirable, and very conducive to the strength of the Government 
to maintain ?—Under the former Governments, the native princes used to find 
it suit their convenience to appoint talookdars; for instance, here was a large 
community of Goojurs residing in one particular part of the country; then, by r 
selecting the most influential man of that Goojur tribe, and making him respon 
sible to the ruling Government of the day for the revenue of the estate, they 
got it a great deal better and cheaper for themselves than they could hav| done 
if they had made detailed settlements with the different village communities; 
and I believe that is what led principally to the formation of those talookdarries 
in former rimes. 

5749. But as far as relates to the landed interests in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, is there now actually anybody between the cultivator of the soil and the 
Government?—Certainly; in every estate there is the zemindar. 

5750. A small zemindar, who is a cultivator? — No; I look upon the zemindar 
as a person quite distinct from the cultivator. The cultivator is a person who 
merely holds at a rental the lands which he occupies. He has no right to 
alienate those lands, but so long as he likes to occupy them, he has the advantage 
of paying for them a fixed rental; but the zemindar is a person who can sell the 
whole of the zemindary property at any time he pleases. 

5751. What do you suppose to be the average rental of each estate in the 
North-Western Provinces ? —I should say the average rental in the North-Western 
Provinces is about 600 or 700 rupees a village. 

5752. What proportion of that belongs to the headman, which you consider 
as his income? — As I mentioned before, he has 20 per cent, clear profit for 
himself left to him, according to the regulations. 

5753. Twenty per cent, upon 600 rupees ?—Yes; and independently of that, 
there were lands that were lying waste at the time of the settlement; he has the 
profit of all those ; if he likes to bring them into cultivation, the profit is entirely 
his own. 

5754. He is a man of an income of 100 or 150 rupees a year ?—At least that; 
and he has other advantages. He has some lands which he cultivates himself. 

57.55. Between this class of persons, who have an income of 150 rupees a 
year, that is 10/. or 15 /. a year, and the Government, there is no class whatever 
interposed ?— None whatever; where they hold their leases direct from the 
Government. 

57.56. Do you think it is likely to be conducive to the permanent prosperity 
of the country that there should* be such a very wide demarcation between the 
Government and the principal and most valuable portion of its subjects?—It. is 
rather a difficult question to answer, how fin- it is well to blot out those men who 
held large properties before, because although you do something to maintain his 
position for him, and give him what is called the talookdarry allowance, still a 
great portion of the talookdar’s influence is lost over the people. 

5757. Has not the practical effect of that system in the last 15 years, been to 
blot out this particular class of persons possessing influence, and standing in a posi¬ 
tion between the occupiers of the land and the Government? — I think not; though 
by excluding him from the settlement and giving him merely a money allow¬ 
ance, you certainly have reduced his position, and I am afraid the Government 
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'timer, Esq. latterly has not kept faith with these people, and that when the talookdar, who 
was in possession of the property at the time of the settlement dies, his heir 
does not always get the full amount of the talook allowance which was agreed 
to sit the settlement; why that has been the case, I cannot pretend to say, but 
the revenue authorities have always protested against it, and recommended to 
the Government that the talook allowance which was assigned to the talook¬ 
dar at the time of the settlement should be continued to his heirs and successors 
without alteration. 

,5758. Was it your opinion that it was politically expedient to destroy the 
influence of this class of persons?—In many cases it has been attended with 
very great advantage ?—Many of those villagers who had as good rights as any 
other villagers? were excluded from the enjoyment of those rights, and by leas¬ 
ing their estates directly to them, instead of indirectly under the talookdar, 
they are benefited, and as they are only restored to the possession of their own 
rights, I do not see how they could have done otherwise under the existing settle¬ 
ment; Regulation VII. of 1822 was framed for that express purpose, that every 
individual rightful owner should, as far as possible, be put into quiet possession 
of his rights. 

5759. Inasmuch as you have suppressed this important class of persons inte¬ 
rested in the land, have you not departed from the practice which prevailed in 
that part of the Indian provinces at the time of our accession to the territory, 
and which has prevailed, as far as we know from the historical records, in all 
parts of India at all times?—We have certainly departed from that by doing so ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that the former rulers of the country would not 
have done the same thing if they had found it to be to their advantage. 

5760. Mr. Hardinge. j Is the rate of landed revenue now levied more or less 
than the rate that was paid previously to the rule of the company?—I should 
say that we derive a larger revenue from the country that we hold than the 
former rulers did ; but at the same time I should not say that that is accom¬ 
panied by any oppression. The revenue that we do obtain is obtained probably 
more easily from the people than what the former Governments took, although 
it was less in amount. 

5761. Is the assessment lighter?—The assessment is decidedly lighter. 

5762. As to the condition of the ryots, do you consider that that is better than 
it was formerly?—Much better ; their rights are so well secured now. 

5763. As regards the comparative state of the ryots in our provinces and in 
the native states; how is that ?—In the native states the ryot’s rights are not 
secured to him in any way. He may be either better or worse off, just according 
to the caprice of the individual holder immediately above him ; but I should say, 
speaking of them as a body, that the ryots in our provinces are much better off 
than those in the native states. 

5764. Have you ever been in Oude?—Yes. 

5765. What is the condition of the people there?—The condition of the 
people there is a very fluctuating one. In some places the people are tolerably 
well off; but at times there comes a sweeping calamity caused by some act of 
the Government, which ruins the whole estate the next year. 

5766. Can a member of a village community in the North-Western Provinces 
sell his land to a stranger without the consent of the community ?—Under the law, 
if a shareholder wishes to sell his individual shai’e in a village which is held by a 
large community, he ought to offer to his own brethren the right of purchase in 
the first instance. The brethren are considered to have the right of pre-emption. 
If they decline buying it, then of course it is optional with him to sell it to 
whom he likes. 

5767. Would not his selling it to a stranger occasion great inconvenience in 

the community?—It might very likely have that effect; but it is not a desirable 
ttenure for a person to purchase, and therefore you will not find many purchasers 
for it. , . „ ; . 

5768. Sir C. IVood .] You are aware of the purport of the 52 d section of the 

directions to the revenue officers of the North-Western Provinces ? kes, i ana 
perfectly aware that such an order was issued. * 

5769. Will you have the goodness to state the purport of that order as to the 
proportion of the net rent to be paid to the Government ?—“It is desirable that 
the Government should not demand more than two-thirds ol what may be 
expected to be the net produce to the proprietor during the period of settlement, 

leaving 
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leaving to the proprietor one-tliird as his profits and to cover the cost of collec- ' 
tion. By ‘ net produce’ is meant the surplus which the estate may yield after 
deducting expenses of cultivation.” 

5770. Are there any cases in which, under the village system, the lease is 
given to more than one individual ?—Undoubtedly where there are many pro¬ 
prietors of the same estate the chances are that there may be three or four per¬ 
sons put forward to engage with the Government for the property. 

,5771. What is the greatest number of persons you have ever known included 
in a lease of a village under that settlement ?—As a village is divided into five 
different putties, there will be one representative on the part of each of those 
putties; then again, under each putty there may be 20 or 50 , or even 100 
shareholders. This is only one particular tenure that I am speaking of. 

5772. If under this system any one of those persons fails to pay the stipulated 
portion of rent, what happens?—Then the other brethren have an opportunity of 
taking this defaulting putty, on paying the balance, which they generally do. 

If they do not take it we then endeavour to bring in a farmer unconnected with 
that village; rather than a stranger should be brought in, they will almost 
always come forward and pay the money themselves; but if they do not we 
put in a stranger to farm that part of the estate which has not paid its revenue. 

5773. Is the stranger so put iu any party to the general lease ?—No ; he is 
quite a stranger to that. 

5.774. Is the settlement with him then the same settlement as with an indivi¬ 
dual ryot ?—The settlement he obtains is for a certain term of years, suffi¬ 
cient to remunerate him for the balance which he pays for the privilege of 
coming in. 

5775. Would not he stand in precisely the same situation as a ryot, under the 
system of the Bombay Government, with no lease ?—No, he is quite distinct from 
a ryot; he supplies the place of the defaulting proprietor who is displaced. He 
may have possibly to cultivate a portion of the lands himself to which lie 
succeeds ; the rest would be cultivated by the occupying ryots, paying him a 
rent upon it. 

5776. In that case is there not an end of the village settlement, that is to say, 
of the whole village being leased to one party, or one set of parties?—The village 
settlement is so far altered as affects the rights of that one individual defaulting 
proprietor, but no further. 

5777. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Would not the name of this person, who is 
inserted in the place of the defaulting proprietor, be inserted in the village papers 
and accounts ?—Yes. 

,5778. He would, in fact., take the place of the defaulter in his liabilities to 
the Government?—-Yes, enjoying all his advantages, and coming under his 
liabilities. 

5779. Sir C. tVood.~\ Is not the principle of joint liability put an end to by the 
introduction of that system of settlement ?—No, I do not consider that it is so ; 
because, in the first instance, you give the general brethren an opportunity of 
coming forward to pay the revenue that is in arrear from that individual 
defaulter. If they will not do that, of course you must collect the balance by 
some other means. The usual means taken to do so is that of letting it to a 
stranger. 

5780. Does not the introduction of a stranger put an end to the joint liability 
for the village?—The estate under the original lease is in whole and in every 
part responsible to the Government for the revenue. So long as we collect the 
revenue from each party, we do not interfere with the whole; but if any part of 
it breaks down, and you cannot collect it, you must then make the whole estate 
responsible; but we do not call upon the responsibility of the whole estate so 
long as the responsibility of each separate part can be made sufficient. 

5781. When a new party is introduced in the manner in which you have 
described, can you subsequently call upon the joint responsibility of the remainder 
of the lessees ?—Certainly, because the stranger who is introduced stands pre¬ 
cisely in the shoes of the individual who was displaced to make way for him. 

It does not at all alter the other responsibilities of the remaining part of the 
village. 

.5782. Does he take upon himself the portion of the joint responsibility that 
belonged to the person displaced ?—Yes. 

5783. Sir T. H. Maddock .] How many years were occupied in the formation 
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J. Turner, Esq. of the present thirty years’settlement in the North-Western Provinces?—We 

—- commenced in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s time, in 1823 , but it went on very slowly; 

and when Lord William Bentinck found that the progress was not sufficiently 
great, then a more expeditious system, under Mr. Bird, was introduced, and 
that terminated about 10 years ago; that would make it about 20 years. 

5784. A great part of the leases have already run from 10 to 20 years?—Yes, 
about 10 years. 

5785. Supposing that before a large portion of these leases hill in the Dooab 
Canal is finished, so as to afford every possible advantage of irrigation, and sup¬ 
posing a system of railways to be completely introduced throughout the whole of 
that magnificent valley between the Ganges and the Jumna, what is your opinion 
of the ratio o^increase which the revenue of the North-Western Provinces will 
yield when they come to be re-assessed ?—I do not think that on those grounds 
it would admit of any enhancement. 

5786. Would not the fertility of the lands be increased by the facilities of 
irrigation ?—I spoke with reference to railways. If you speak with reference to 
canals, undoubtedly the advantage afforded by taking water will greatly increase 
the productive powers of the land; but then the system has always been to let 
the water out at so much a cubic foot; they pay for it in that way. 

5787. But, independently of the toll paid for the water, will not the effect of 
the irrigation be the cultivation of a great deal of land with valuable crops, which 
now produces nothing but the lightest sort of grain, and pays very little revenue ? 
—Undoubtedly it will have that effect. 

5788. And therefore the village, under such circumstances, would be enabled 
to pay a greater amount of revenue?—I do not anticipate that there would be 
any greatly increased amount. Some trifling increase might be obtained, no 
doubt, in the course of time. 

5789. Do not you imagine that the facilities for intercommunication, and for 
disposing of the produce of the soil, and for introducing the produce of other 
countries, which will follow the establishment of railways, will increase the 
general wealth, and the means of paying rent of all the people in that district? 
— Certainly, it is but fair to suppose that such would be the effect of it. 

5790. Mr. Clive.] Would not the payment for the use of the water be a suffi¬ 
cient demand on the part of the Government, without an increased rental ?— 
Speaking as a revenue officer, I think so. 

5791. Chairman.] Is there sufficient capital for effecting improvements in the 
cultivation of land in the North-Western Provinces ?—Yes, thfere is; it is custo¬ 
mary for the Government at all times to advance money, for any improvements 
that the people like to undertake themselves, on loan. 

5792. What rate of interest does the Government charger-—They charge no 
interest; they allow them to repay the money by convenient instalments, 
extending over a few years. 

5793. What security do they take ? —Their land; for instance, a zemindar 
wants to build half-a-dozen new wells in order to increase the irrigation of his 
property, and he comes to the collector, and requests that an advance of 1,200 
rupees may be made him on the part of the Government, engaging on his part 
to pay it off in three years; it is always customary to agree to those applica¬ 
tions, and to sanction them. 

5794. Are those engagements generally held good by the borrowers of the 
money ?—Always, most faithfully. 

5795. Has private capital also been brought to bear upon those improvements 
in those provinces?—Yes; private capital is also brought to bear; but capitalists 
are glad to avail themselves of a loan of money from the Government. 

5796. A capitalist would charge a very high rate of interest, while the 
Government charges nothing ?—Yes; and capitalists themselves might like to 
employ their capital to greater advantage when they find that the Government 
will come forward and assist them. 

,5797. What was the rate of interest for money borrowed upon land when you 
were in the country ?—It would vary very much according to circumstances ; if 
a man is known to be a respectable man, and likely to fulfil his engagements, 
from 12 to 16 per cent. I dare say will always procure him money ; if he was a 
man on whom much dependence could not be placed, it might be up to 20 per 
cent., or it might be up to any nominal sum ; but that per-centage is taken by a 
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native banker, not under the expectation of ever realizing it, but of making the T. J. Turner, Esq. 
most of it, getting as much out of him as he can. . . ~ ~~ 

5798. Do you wish to convey to the Committee the impression that there is 6 June 1^3. 
no check to improvement or to increased cultivation from want of capital in 

that country?—Certainly not: 

5799. With regard to the revenue raised by the salt duty, is that considered 
■oppressive in the North-Western Provinces ?—Certainly not. There is only one 
point probably on which the people feel a little sore; there are two kinds of 
salt; there is the alimentary salt which is used by all the people in their food, 
and there is another kind, a common refuse kind, which is called kharee; this 
is used for the cattle, and it very often happens that when this inferior kind of 
salt crosses any of the Customs lines, the Customs officers want to bring it under 
the tax, and very often the people are made to pay it; and that becomes a great 

hardship to the people. . 

5800. Do the revenue officers pay in the amount 01 the tax obtained from 
that salt to the Government revenue, or do they take it themselves r—I'c is 
brought into the exchequer. 

5801. Is there no power of appeal in such cases i I do not think the Govern¬ 
ment, ov the superior authorities always view those things with sufficient liberality. 

Probably they are inclined, in order to protect the revenue on salt, to make every¬ 
thing that comes under that name subject to the duty, although it is not so by 
the regulations. 

5802. The regulations would exclude this coarse salt of which you speak from 
paving duty ?—Decidedly ; it is only the alimentary' salt that by law is liable to 

the tax. . 

580‘p Is the smuggling of salt very great?—Certainly not; but it of course 
depends altogether upon the efficiency of your establishments. If the Customs 
Department were to be neglected for a year or two, smuggling would soon increase 
to a °reat extent; but supposing that department is efficiently controlled, the 
smuggling is a mere nothing. Salt is a bulky article, and cannot be easily 

concealed. , . . 

,-804. Do you consider that it would be a loss to the revenue to reduce the 

duty upon salt ?—Most decidedly. 

5805. Would not the consumption so increase as to enable the revenue to 
regain the loss?—I think not, because each individual only wants but a very 
small portion of salt. If salt were much cheaper than it is, each individual 
would not increase his consumption much; he might possibly give his cattle a 
little more than at present. 

5806. Has it ever occurred to you whether, supposing that tax to be consi¬ 
dered arbitrary and injudicious, there is any other tax that could replace it ?— 

I know of none; I do not think there is any that could replace it. 

5807. Is it not nearly the only tax put upon articles of consumption l They 
are limited to very few indeed now ; 1 do not exactly recollect what they are, 
but there are only two or three articles in the North-Western Provinces that are 
subject to Customs duties. 

,5808. Your impression is, that the salt tax is not much complained of 111 the 
North-Western Provinces?—It is not at all complained of; I never heard any¬ 
thing like a complaint made against it, except so far as I stated with regard to 
inferior salt. The people say that it amounts to a prohibition of that ; that the 
way in which the Custom-house officers treat that inferior salt when it is biought 
in, almost deprives them of the use of it. 

5809. With regard to the stamp tax, are there any great complaints of the 
stamp tax ?—I know of none. W hetlier the suitors before the courts are m the 
habit of making complaints, I am not aware, but they have never reached me if 
they are made. 

5810. Do you consider the population of the North-Western Provinces to be 
a highly taxed population?—Certainly not. I do not suppose that the xsortii- 
Western Provinces were ever at any time in so favourable a condition as they are 
at the present moment. 

5811. Taking their position not only with reference to what it was at former 
periods, but as compared with the population of other countries, should you say 
that they have the 6ame social comforts that are found in other countries ? 

I think they have quite as large a share of the comforts of life as the lower ordeis 
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'urner, Esq. in England, taking the labouring classes in England, and the labouring classes 
—- of India. 

6 June 1853. 5812. Their occupations are not much interfered with? — Not in tlia slightest 

degree; a man may take his labour wherever he pleases ; there is no restriction 
upon it. 

5813. And their position is not going down in the world f—Certainly not; 
all the lower classes of people are, I think, increasing in prosperity under our 
rule; it is the higher classes who are not so well off; being deprived of Govern¬ 
ment situations, being naturally a thriftless set of people, and having no means 
of recruiting their property, they have fallen off in condition, decidedly ; they 
are the only class of people that have fallen off under our rule. 

5814. What condition do they fall into ; what do they become ?—When they 
fall into trouble and difficulty, the first thing is that they sell off their household 
property, and then their zemindaries go, and at last they become distressed for 
money. 

5815. Do they then fall into the class of general labourers?—No, not quite 
so bad as that; but still they are no longer affluent; they are no longer well oft'; 
they are straitened in circumstances, but not so much as to be reduced to manual 
labour. 

5816. How many hours a day must a man labour in that country to obtain a 
livelihood?—It depends upon what kind of employment it is ; there are people 
employed in every walk of life; those who follow the plough are out during the 
early part of the day and in the evening; they do not generally carry it on 
through the heat of the day, except at particular seasons of the year. 

5817. Can you give the Committee any idea of the number of hours upon the 
average that a man works at the plough ?—It is very much as it is in England ; 
if the land is just in a favourable state for ploughing they will work as long as 
their oxen are capable of toiling ; if they think it necessary, even from morning 
till night; generally, a man can work as long as his oxen. 

5818. A previous witness mentioned that it has been a cause of injury to the 
population of that country, that whilst the population has been increasing, other 
employment, besides agricultural, has diminished ; that is to say, that their manu¬ 
factures have been destroyed to a great extent, and that there is no other outlet 
for the population beyond agricultural labour, except by having recourse to the 
army. Does that appear to you to be the case?—In the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces there never were any manufactures, except that among many of the large 
Mahomedan populations they made very coarse cloths in small quantities. Of 
course, I do not speak of the large manufacturing towns of Benares or Dacca; but 
I mean, that taking the Upper Provinces generally, there were no manufactures 
to interfere with much in that part of the world. 

5819. Mr. Elliot.'] Is not a great cause of the decreasing wealth of the upper 
classes the Hindoo law, which subdivides the property upon each succession ?— 
That was always the case. I am not aware that it affects their condition more 
now than it did at any previous time. There are plenty of employments open to 
the people. In the first place, there is the army, which takes up a great number 
of the people ; then there are the different public departments of the State, the 
Revenue, the Police, and the Customs ; there is scarcely any family of respecta¬ 
bility that has not one or two of their sons engaged in some one of the depart¬ 
ments of the State. 

5820. Are those offices in the Upper Provinces filled by persons of good 
families ?—The superior offices in those departments sometimes are. 

5821. Did you find that any people of rank were willing to take that sort of 
situation under the Government?—I found some years ago that people of rank 
were very averse to take situations in the police department. When I was 
collector and magistrate of a district, I sent for one of the chief men in the 
district, and told him that I wanted his nephew to fill a police office ; he excused 
himself to me in the first instance, by saying that, he considered it derogatory to 
his family to hold a police situation ; I said, “Why so?” he said, “ Why, sir, if 
my son was to be a police officer, you would not receive him and give him a 
chair when he came into your presence, as you do now I said, “ 1 beg your 
pardon, I certainly should as long as he behaved himself respectably ; as a man 
of good family, I should make no difference whether he is a Government officer 
or riot; ot course he would receive a chair, and bis becoming a public officer 
could make no difference. At last I induced him to give me the services of his 

nephew. 
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nephew, and I always found that by employing men of good family I was able T. 
to carry on the police duties of my district more to my satisfaction than I could 
with any other class of people. 

5S22. Still, is there not a prejudice against us among the higher class of 
families ?—I am sorry to say that I am afraid they are not always treated with 
sufficient respect by the European officers. 

5823. Sir T . II. Maddock .] Is there amongst the members of those families 
generally in India a feeling of disaffection towards the Government, which has 
reduced them to their present position ?—Undoubtedly ; at the same time, with¬ 
out any reason, as in the case of the late Nawab Zulf Kar Ali Khan, a man 
who received, I think, four lacs of rupees a year pension from the Government; 
yet that man was always plotting against the Government. 

5824. But he was not one of the class of those decayed gentry who have 
fallen into distress in consequence of the system adopted by the British Govern¬ 
ment ?—I know no instances in that class of people in which they may be said 
to be disaffected towards the Government; because they do not blame the 
Government for their position, but they blame themselves for their own extra¬ 
vagance. 

5825. There is no open manifestation of disaffection ?—None. 

5826. But there must be some suppressed feeling of dissatisfaction with a 
Government which has produced such a state of things ?—I dare say they might 
wish for better times ; it is very 7 natural to do so when people are distressed. 

5827. Did not the Nawab of Rampore hold for some time a situation under 
you as a deputy collector?—He did. 

5828. Do you know many persons who belong to families of high rank in 
the North-Western Provinces so employed?—Yes; I employed men of good 
family whenever I could. 

5829. And you obtained from them as zealous and efficient service as from 
persons of ordinary rank in life ?—I consider better; I always made it a point, 
so far as I could, to pick out men of good family to put into Government situa¬ 
tions, and I never saw any reason to regret having done so, but the contrary. 

In my opinion, they served the Government better than any other class of 
people. 

5830. Is there a general desire on the part of the British functionaries in the 
North-Western Provinces to follow your example of giving employment to this 
class of people ?—l do not think so much as might be done. 

5831. Mr, Hardinge .] Is there any tax which you think might be substituted 
for the salt tax, and which would be less obnoxious to the people ?—None 
whatever. 

5832. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Is there any article of great consumption which, 
in your opinion, would bear a tax; such, for example, as sugar?—There is 
sugar; sugar would bear a tax undoubtedly. I am not quite sure whether it 
does bear a tax at the present moment. I have no papers to refer to, but I 
think not. 

5833. Mr. Hardinge.'] Do not the natives give salt to their oxen in large 
quantities?—Not in very large quantities. If they could get an inferior kind of 
salt, I suppose they would do so. 

5834. Would they do so if they felt the price of salt to be so exceedingly 
dear ?—I dare say that if salt became cheaper, they would give their cattle 
more salt than they do at present; but what they want is, to have a permanent, 
supply of that inferior salt which is not dutiable salt. 

5835. Mr. Clive.~\ Have the natives any way of purifying that inferior salt? 

—Yes, they have. 

5836. Is not that possibly the reason why they desire so much to have it?—* 
Yes, it may be so. It never can be made very pure, good salt; but still it is often 
a substitute for the other. 

5837. Mr. Fitzgerald .] You said that there had been no complaint against the 
stamp laws ; have you heard any complaints against the expenses of legal pro¬ 
ceedings ?—No, I have not; I was not in the way of hearing complaints of that 

description, 

5838. Do you yourself approve of raising a tax upon the administration of 

justice by means of stamps ?—They are a very litigious race of people ; I consider 
that it is not an objectionable tax. ! 

0.10. ‘ g 4 5839* You 
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5839. You think it tends to check litigation r—I think it may possibly induce 
them to consider before they enter upon a suit. 

5840. Would not you consider that it would be a sufficient check upon undue* 
litigation to make the unsuccessful party pay his adversary s expenses, as is the 
case in our courts here?—You would find, if the other mode was given up, that 

your revenue would suffer. . 1 

r 841. Without now regarding the matter of revenue, but looking at it merely 
as a means of checking litigation, would not that be a sufficient check upon 
undue litigation ?—I dave say it might be sufficient on that score. . , 

5842. You agree in Bentham’s opinion with respect to taxes on the adminis¬ 
tration of justice ?—Of course they are objectionable 

-5843. Chairman .] Do you think it would be desirable to substitute a tax upon 
sugar in lieu of the tax upon salt ?—Certainly not; and it would not be nearly 

so productive. , n 4 . , , 

*844. Would it be more popular r— Certainly not. . 

fjJ* Sir C. Wood!] Have they not a great objection in India to any new 
tax ?__Very great indeed ; a new tax has, once or twice, driven the people into 

r %°846 Mr. Elliot.] Do not you think that the people would rather submit to 
an old tax, which was rather more oppressive, than to a new tax which was more 
favourable?— Decidedly they would rather have the old one. 

Ralph Moore , Esq., called in; and Examined. 

s8d7 Chairman.'} WILL you state to the Committee in what way you were 
employed in Imiia, Ind for what period ?— I first went to India in 1824 ; I went 
to join my friends, who were engaged in commerce. I have likewise, at 
ferent periods of my life, held lands immediately from the Government. Subse¬ 
quently I came home, and studied for the medical profession. lam now, and 
Save been for some years, a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. At the time we were engaged 111 war with the oikhs. I vpluntcei A 
for both campaigns; 1 held the medical charge of one of the largest districts 
in Bengal, Midnapore. I was also surgeon for a short time m the Mamie 
Department of the service ; and some years since, I was appointed by Sir Herbert 
Maddock, who was then Deputy Governor of Bengal, to the charge of a ribu- 
an chief, the Rajah of Cooch Behar. This was at first only a temporary 
employment. With him I went to Benares, and there, in the presence of his 
principal officers, the Rajah intimated his intention to leave his nephew and 
heir to my charge. He died at Benares, and then 1 was appointed physician 
and tutor to the present minor Rajah. I came home sick, upon leave of absence 
from the Regent for two years. I did not derive any pecuniary benefit from, 
the Government. I held the Rajah responsible for my salary. Since my 
return though I reported my intention of coming to this country to the Govern¬ 
ment of I ndk a month before I embarked from Calcutta my salary has been, 
stopped. I appealed to the Court of Directors m vain. No objection has been 
made, nor is there an iota of charge against me, yet they have thought proper 

l ° '(S^'wTen did you come back first; when did you come home to study your 

Pr0 r84n 0n A^ 1 you went back to India when ?-I went back to India again in the 
commencement, of 1846 , and remained till April 1851 . . T . 

,-Vro AVhat. is the whole length of the time that you have been m India. 
About 20 years. During that long period I had intercourse with every class of 
people from the peer to the peasant. I was conversant with the languages 0. 
the country. In fact, I have lived where a white man has rarely come. I was 

Ha^yoVdiSted yotr attention to the particular subject now under 
the consideration of the Committee, the question of revenue .''—I have, having, 
held lands from the Government for some years. I was offered a recommenda¬ 
tion bv the late Deputy Surveyor-General of Bengal, Major Robert Wroug 1 on 
Of the settlement of the North-Western Provinces was m 
i great measure due) to Mr. R. M. Bird, who had the control of that under¬ 
taking, which I declined. WilI 
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policy of continuing the land revenue upon its present system in that part of 
the country in which you were resident?—Prior to the settlement the leases 
were short," hence the lands were not nearly so valuable as they are at present. 
When the settlement took place the value of landed property went up con¬ 
siderably. 

5853. Of what part of India are you now speaking?—Of the country lying 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. I think that the settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces is the greatest work that has ever been carried out by our 
Government in India. There were some defects in it, the principal of which T 
can point out. When the wdrk was commenced each surveying party measured 
about 1,200 or 1,300 square miles vety accurately. Subsequently a much larger 
area was required from each party. At this time I think Mr. Bird’s health began 
to fail, and he wished to come home. There was still a great deal to be done, 
and every man who knew wdiat a theodolite was was pressed into the service; 
and many of those settlements have in consequence since broken down. But 
on the whole, it was a very great improvement indeed, and has done immense 
good, with perhaps one exception, the breaking down of the higher class of 
people, for it certainly had a depressing effect upon them. 

5854. But to other classes you do not think the settlement has been injurious? 
— I think that it has had a beneficial effect upon other classes. 

5855. Is it considered by the inhabitants, in its present system, oppressive?— 

I think not. 

5856. Upon that subject have you any improvement to suggest?—I think 
that attention should be given to works of irrigation. What the last witness 
has said is very true ; that advances are made to the landholders, for the purpose 
of constructing wells. But I think there is one work that might be carried out 
in the Dooab, which would be a great imprqvement to the country, and would 
cost very little. There is a river that takes its rise in the lower range of hills 
and runs into the Ganges, just above the ancient city of Kanouje. I think 
that that might not only be made navigable, but that it might be made to serve 
the purposes of irrigation. In fact, at present, the natives of several villages 
on its banks are in the habit, in the dry season, of assembling together and 
forming temporary dams across it, for the purpose of irrigating their villages. 

5857. What is the name of the river ? — -It is the Kalinderee. It joins the 
Ganges on the right bank. 

5858. Would the benefit from that improvement be very considerable to a 
large tract of country ? — Very considerable indeed; it would not only enable 
the ryots to irrigate the land, but to convey their bulky produce to market. 1 was 
itl that part of the country during the whole of the famine in 1837 and 1838, and 
then I witnessed the dire effects of not being able to get the food from one part 
of the country to another. 

5859. Have you directed your attention to the subject of a prospective increase 
in the production of cotton "in India ?—Cotton used to be very considerably 
cultivated in that part of the country; we used to deal in it. In many parts, the 
cotton crop pays the entire revenue of the land. In a conversation 1 had some 
time ago with Dr. Royle, at the India House, upon this question, I mentioued 
to him that I had proposed a plan of irrigation to the Court of Directors, for 
which I received their thanks through their secretary. He was of opinion that 
if artifical irrigation could be applied to cotton when our rains cease, which they 
do very suddenly, being close to that immense range of mountains (the Himalayas), 
the cotton cultivation might be very greatly improved. When an American 
cotton planter saw our cotton luxuriating in the finest soil and climate, he 
thought nothing could be better ; but the rains suddenly cease and the plant 
collapses. You must have something to supply the want of rain. I think irriga¬ 
tion would in a great measure do it. I quay state, the cotton produced in some 
parts of the North-Western Provinces is not only very silky, but it is of very good 
staple. I do not think the cotton you got from Ame’rica 30 years ago was better, 
at least so Mr. Chapman says, and he is authority. 

5860. Has American seed been tried in that portion of the land that is irri¬ 
gated ? —It was tried in Bundelcund, but I do not think those who had charge of 
the experiment were proper men to carry it out. If you want to make any 
improvements in India, you must respect the prejudices and feelings of the 
natives. You must speak their language. A man coming fresh from another 
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country, and wanting to carry out his own views, will not‘succeed in doing it- 
You must never be violent with a native, for he takes alarm at once. I do not 
think the natives are more prejudiced than other people, but they are as capable 
of forming correct opinions as we are, 

5861. Are you able to give an opinion as to the relative cost of American and 
of Indian cotton ; could cotton growp in the North-Western Provinces be landed 
at Liverpool so as to compete with cotton grown in the United States?—lam 
hardly competent to state that, but I think if we had improved communications 
we might be able to compete with America. But everything almost in India 
depends upon having proper European superintendence; for instance, in the 
case of indigq>mac!e by the natives, the natives will not take the same 
trouble and pains in working for a native that they will for a European, 
who works indued himself; the value of indigo manufactured by a native is 
always from 35 to 40 per cent, less than that of Indigo made by a European ; 
the value of their saltpetre is considerably less; the value of their silk is con¬ 
siderably less; in fact everything that is superintended or controlled, or looked 
after by a European, is much increased in value. I am speaking of articles 
that come to England, not of articles of manufacture used among the people 
themselves. The last witness I think forgot to state that we have considerable 
manufactures in the North-Western Provinces. The beautiful silks of Benares 
every Honourable Member must have seen at the Exhibition ; look at the 
embroidery of Delhi; look at the leather manufactures of Cawnpore ; the furni¬ 
ture of Bareilly; the carpets of Mirzappre; the cutlery and swords of Agra; 
glass even is manufactured in those provinces; it is not of tile same beautiful 
quality you have here, but it is manufactured, and might be improved. 

5862. What do you suppose is the reason why the cultivation succeeds under 
the supervision of Europeans, when it does not under the supervision of the 
natives?—The higher classes of natives are not so industrious as Europeans; a 
superior native will not work so hard for money as an Englishman, not even in 
that climate. 

5863. Does that apply to the cultivation of land as well as to other employ¬ 
ments ?—Decidedly. 

5864. When you were resident there, did the growth of cotton pay better 
than the growth of other produce?—It did at one time when there was a very con¬ 
siderable trade with China; but there was a good deal of difficulty in sending it 
down. There were two modes of sending it down ; one in what is termed loose 
bales, and then there was a great deal lost; it was dirtied, and a great deal of 
it abstracted; another mode was termed half-screwed bales; I think that paid 
well when there was a good trade with China. The natives send considerable 
quantities of it down now in loose bales; the trade at present is almost entirely in 
their hands. 

5865. You mean that it paid when there were high prices in China ?—Yes. 
Formerly there was a large trade carried on with this country; Mr. Turnbull of 
Mirzapore traded very extensively, I should think to the extent of not less than 
two or three hundred thousand pounds a year. 

5S66. Why was that given up?—The American cotton, I suppose, beat ours 
out of the market. 

5867. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Mr. Turnbull's export was principally to China, 
was it not ?—A great deal to this country ; he lost his money by the failure of 
the market here. 

5)868. He traded also in lac dye and indigo ?—He did. The best lac dye in 
India is produced at Mirzapore; it is a very valuable dye; it supplies iti a great 
measure the cochineal. 

5869. Sir C. Wood.] Do not the natives of India grow cotton themselves 
pretty well ?—Yes, they grow cotton themselves pretty well; but it is sown in 
the rains, and left very much to the mercy of the weather; they do not take 
much pains with the cotton crop; they do not take nearly so much pains with 
their cotton as they do with the cultivation of their wheat. The cotton belongs 
to the spring, and the wheat to the winter harvest. 

5870. I understood your evidence to apply to the cultivation of cotton in the 
Bundelcund ?—Yes ; in the Dooab. 

5871. Mr. Elliot .] I)o not they in fact make a more certain profit, upon the 
average of years, by the cultivation of other things than by cotton ?—*'The ryots 
are necessitous people, generally speaking, and consequently they look for 
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something that may be eaten, 
object. 

5872. Sir C. Wood.'] Are there not portions of that district now irrigated?— 
There are. But in a conversation which I had with the chairman of the Court 
of Directors. I stated that the canals did not answer the purposes of irrigation 
generally. 

,5873. Can cotton be successfully grown in the portions of that district which 
are now irrigated ?—Yes. 

5874. Have they found it profitable to do so?'—I think they have; but in 
some parts they cannot succeed, the water is so far from the surface. The 
cotton of that district was so, good formerly, that the spinners of Manchester 
could not desire better of its kind. If it had not been for the duty England 
placed upon our cloths, I doubt whether Manchester would have beaten us. 
India was crushed in the first instance by a duty of 60 or 70 per cent, having- 
being- put upon the goods which she sent here ; and that was the cause of the 
victory which the Manchester men gained over India, as much as anything 
else. 

5875. Sir T. II. Maddock.] Is there any impediment to a gentleman like 
yourself settling in any part of India and carrying on cultivation or trade?— 

I was in India as a “ covenanted free merchant” ; there is no impediment now ; 
there was during the last charter. 

5876. There is no difficulty in carrying on any mercantile operation?—The 
difficulty is this : before I came home I was speaking to one of the most intelli¬ 
gent merchants in Calcutta with regard to this question, and his words were 
these: “ We do not like to trust our capital out of the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court.” 

5877. Does-that imply that there is a want of confidence in the administration 
of justice in the Mofussil courts ?—It is the uncertainty of the law that is com¬ 
plained of. 

5878. It is not from any feeling of distrust of the administration of justice 011 
the part of the judges ?—1 think the system is considered faulty, more than the 
men engaged in it. A question was put to a former witness, Mr. Halliday, 
whether the natives generally have the same opinion of the Queen’s judges as 
they have of the Company’s judges. I do not think they have the same opinion 
of the Company’s judges that they have of the Crown judges, simply from the fact 
that they see everything in the Queen’s courts publicly arid openly argued, and 
they know that no money can prevail there; whereas they have not that opinion 
of the Company’s courts. Within my own knowledge, large sums of money are 
remitted by people in the country to their agents in Calcutta, thinking that 
money will help them in those courts. History only gives one instance of a cor¬ 
rupt King’s judge since we have had India; that was the tool of Warren Has¬ 
tings, Impey. Now there have been many cases of corruption among the Com¬ 
pany’s judges. 

5879. Mr. Mangles.] What is the comparative number of the two ?—The 
number of the Company’s judges is considerable, certainly ; but still there is only 
one single instance of a Crown judge in India having been accused of corruption. 

5880. How do you reconcile your opinion as to the unwillingness of English¬ 
men to invest their money in the Company’s territories with the fact of the enor¬ 
mous sums which Englishmen have invested in indigo factories throughout 
Bengal, Behar, and the North-Western Provinces ?—The amount is exceedingly 
trifling compared with what it would be otherwise. 

5881. Is it not a very large amount ?—It is a considerable sum, but it would 
be very much more if the law were better defined. 

5882. Is not that a sort of argument which it is very difficult to answer, be¬ 
cause supposing the amount were ten times as large, you might easily any that it 
would be much larger under other circumstances; is it not the fact that a sum 
amounting to several millions is now invested in indigo factories throughout 
Bengal, Behar, and the North-Western Provinces?—It is because they are 
obliged to do it; but the moment a man can get quit of it, he never leaves a 
single sixpence in the country if he can avoid it. 

5883. How are they obliged to do it?—They do it, because they are carrying 
on a profitable trade ; but the very instant that they can get quit of it, they go 
away themselves, and take everything that they can out of the country. 

5884. Is not that the case with every European in the Company’s service ; as 
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R. Moore, Esq. soon as he has made a competency, does not he return to England ?—He leaves 
his money in the Company’s Funds. Before I left India, I could have got 12 per 
cent, for my money upon a land mortgage, but deemed it more prudent to take 
five per cent, from the Company. 

5885. In what district ?—In Bengal. 

5886. Is it not the case at this moment that many Englishmen have very large 
sums invested upon mortgage of indigo factories in India?—Some have. 

5887. Without any apprehension of losing their money ?—I think the rates of 
money lent on mortgage would be much higher than the Company’s rates. No 
man would lend his money upon a mortgage of an indigo factory unless he got 
much more than in the Company’s funds. 

5888. But nd't more than the usual private rate of interest of money in India? 
—Yes, I think it would be higher than that. 

,5889. Do no? people get 12 per cent, for their money within the jurisdiction, 
of the Queen’s courts ?—Not that I am aware. 

5890. Mr. Elliot.'] Are there not other causes of distrust, besides what you 
mentioned with respect to the courts in India. Are the agents that you are 
obliged to leave in charge of your money and your affairs always to be trusted ? 
—I think now are there a great many men of high respectability who are left 
in charge of such things. 

5891. But with the experience of past years of the houses of agency in Calcutta, 
and the occurrences which have taken place there, and the fortunes which have 
been lost through those houses, do not you think that some apprehension may 
exist in the minds of persons, that by leaving their property in charge of 
parties in India they may be liable to a repetition of similar losses ?—I do 
not think that many persons leave their money there now since those dreadful 
visitations. 

5892. I understand you to say that people will not leave their money in 
India, because they have not confidence in the courts; may not that want of 
confidence apply to the persons whom they would be obliged to employ in the 
way of agency, as well as to the courts?—No; I think that it is want of con¬ 
fidence in the law principally. 

5893. You are aware that there never were people possessing a higher degree 
of respectability than the old firms in Calcutta* whom you may recollect in 
former days ?—Yes, I do perfectly. 

5894. But the result was the ruin of a great number of persons who trusted 
their money in their hands ?—Yes; but they themselves were part and parcel of 
the speculation. They must have been convinced when they placed their money 
there upon high interest, that, as those gentlemen stated, they could not keep it 
in an iron box. 

5895. Do not you think that those circumstances have created a feeling of 
distrust in the public mind with regard to leaving their money in the charge of 
persons in India?—There may be something in that; but I think it is the state 
of the law that is the chief cause. 

5896. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Are the Committee to understand from a former 
reply that you gave, that a European gentleman is free to go and settle in any 
part of India, and to engage in agriculture, or manufacture, or trade, without 
any let or hindrance, and without asking the permission of any authority ?—He 
is now of late years, since 1833 . 

5897. Mr. Fitzgerald.] You have spoken of the natives being in the habit of 
remitting large sums of money to their agents when engaged in litigation: 
have you ever heard what has become of those sums of money so remitted ?-—I 
cannot say what has become of them; it would be a very difficult thing to say that; 
I can only speak to the fact of their being remitted by the natives to their agents. 
Another thing is, that the native law officers of the courts are very badly paid; 
they live in a much greater style than their salaries can possibly cover. Few or 
none of them have any other means than what they receive from the State. 

5898. Does the habit still continue to the present day amongst "native suitors 
of remitting large sums of money to their agents, thinking it will advance their 
cause ?— It does. 

5899. Is the distrust you spoke of, distrust in the law as it exists, or in the 
capacity of the judges to administer the law?—I think it is in both. 

5900. You have been asked about the indigo manufacturers in India investing 
their capital in their manufacture: I understand you to say, that as long as 
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they continue to be manufacturers, and have their capital under their own 
►control and direction, they let it remain there, but that when they cease to be 
manufacturers they will not leave it, but they sell it out ? — \ es, they sell it 
out. ( 

5901. Does that arise from distrust of the law?—I think so. 

5902. And of the mode of enforcing their rights under the law? — I think so. 

5903. Cllairm&n.] With regard to the salt revenue, have you any observations 
to make upon that subject? — In the first place, the poorer people cannot get salt. 
Many people have supposed that diseases arise in consequence of the deficiency. 
They live x>n a vegetable diet altogether, and the cause of the cholera lias been 
assigned by some to the want of salt. The people of India are essentially a 
sugar-eating people ; the old man and the child are all fond of sugar. I think 
you might get a revenue much less onerous out of sugar than you are doing out 
of salt; the consumption of both is the same. It is supposed that each individual 
in India consumes 12 lbs. of salt annually, and the same quantity of sugar. 
Upon the export there is a duty now' levied upon sugar when it passes the 
frontier. 

5904. What duty would you put upon sugar per maund? —A halfpenny a pound. 
I have made a calculation. You might get nearly two millions and a hail 
sterling. The entire revenue upon the salt is 2 , 700 , 000 /. By placing a half¬ 
penny a pound upon sugar, you would get a revenue nearly equal to that derived 
from salt. 

5905. How much would that be per maund ?— It would be about 3 s . 6 d. 

5906. How would you collect it ?—You might collect it as you do the duty 
upon salt now. Any one may cultivate sugar ; it is openly cultivated. The 
sugar is made, generally speaking, upon the spot where it is grown. A small 
native mi 11-is set up, and it is made upon the very field where the cane is cul¬ 
tivated. I do not see that there would be much difficulty in collecting such a 
duty. 

5907,, You think there would be no difficulty in collecting it when the pro¬ 
duction of sugar is spread over a great portion of the country ? — I have given a 
great deal of attention to it; I should think not. 

5908. You think that the people of India would prefer to have a duty upon 
sugar rather than upon salt ?~^T think so. I think it would come upon a class 
better able to bear it than those who now pay the duty upon salt. 

5909. Sir T. H. Maddock .] At what period of the manufacture, or of the 
wholesale or retail disposal of the sugar would you manage to levy the duty of 
one halfpenny per pound ?—It might be done upon ascertaining the amount of 
the produce, when the manufacture was complete, or an acreage duty imposed. 

5910. Then you would assess this duty upon the sugar before it left the place 
of its original growth and manufacture ? —It might be done so ; I do not pre¬ 
tend to say how it should be done ; I only just point out the article as one f rom 
which a revenue might be derived. 

5911. Mr. Elliot. J Is not the land upon which the sugar is grown already 
assessed r— Of course it is. 

5912. The sugar is assessed through the land assessment? —In that light it is, 
certainly. 

5913. Then there is no coincidence at all in that respect between salt and 
sugar, because there is no assessment upon the salt in the earth before it is taken 
out to be manufactured, but the sugar is assessed in the land upon which it is 
cultivated ?—The land is assessed upon which the sugar is grown; but I only 
point out this article as one upon which the duty would be less burdensome to 
the people than salt. 

5914. Mr. Clive.'] Did I rightly understand you to say that, speaking profes¬ 
sionally, you are of opinion that cholera may arise from want of salt ?— I think 
that any disease might. In fact, if 1 remember correctly, there is an old Dutch 
law that sentences certain classes of criminals to be confined and to have no salt 
in their food. They think that any one would very soon perish that had no 
salt, and particularly where the food is vegetable. 

5915. Are you of the same opinion ? — I would hardly go so far as to say 
that; but that salt is of great importance in preventing disease I have no 
doubt. 

5916. Mr. Elliot .] Can you give any other example, except in the case of 
spirits, the produce of grain, in which the grouud is first assessed and then a 
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separate tax is put upon the produce of food which comes from that ground ?— 
No, I am not aware of any. 

5917. Then this would be a new description of tax altogether?—Merely a 
substitution of sugar for salt. If the natives found it less injurious and less 
burdensome than the salt tax, I do not see that they would object to it. 

5918. If a native is now taxed for the cultivation of his land to the full 
extent he is able to bear, surely it would be a hardship to put any further 
tax upon the produce of his land ?—It would be in the place of the salt tax, 
which is generally considered very oppressive upon the lower classes of people. 
I merely point out the article as one which I think you could get a revenue 
from. 

5919. Do not yO'u think that the natives of India are particularly averse to 
any new tax?—I think everybody is. 

5920. Are not tile natives of India particularly so ?—Not more so than other 
people, if it were properly explained to them that this would be not more burden¬ 
some than the other. 

5921. Has not it been often attended with serious consequences when a new 
tax has been attempted to be imposed?—Yes; there are two or three instances 
upon record in which tumults have arisen from attempting to impose a new 
tax. 

5922. Chairman.'] Is there anything else connected with this subject that you 
wish to state to the Committee ?—With respect to irrigation, I think that if 
more attention were paid to irrigation in the North-Western Provinces, the 
condition of the people would be very much benefited ; in fact, it amounts to this; 
it is a question of life or death in many instances. The water is so far from 
the surface that the people cannot get it, arid the consequence was, the famine in 

1837 and 1838 . At present, the water is conveyed down an inclined plane, 
dragged down by bullocks, by which process, to cover an acre with water one 
inch deep, costs about 6s. 3 d. ; it might be done with mechanical means, such 
as I see here constantly, for certainly one-half the cost. I suggested the other 
day to the Court of Directors to use the pump. There is not a single pump in 
any barrack or cantonment in India that I have ever seen. Even the introduc¬ 
tion of the common pump would be a vast improvement in India. 

5923. Mr. Mangles .] Is it not the case that in the North-Western Provinces 
very great expenditure has taken place, and that very great works of irrigation 
have been carried out, and are being carried out?—Very great; in 1837 and 

1838 you saved great numbers of people from destruction. Food to the value of 
two millions sterling was saved by those canals; but canals can only supply a 
certain part of the country ; what I wish to see is, an improved system of irriga¬ 
tion, so that every man may irrigate properly his land as he depends entirely 
upon it. 

5924. Is not it very difficult for the Government to do muoh for a people who 
are so unwilling to do anything for themselves?—The State has always carried 
out every great improvement in India ; the people are so poor that they cannot 
do it themselves. 

592,5. Even in Bengal, where the permanent settlement exists, and the zemin¬ 
dars have a large surplus revenue, have there been any great works of irrigation 
carried on by the zemindars?—Irrigation is not so much required in Bengal. 

5926. But it is in Behar, which is also a permanently settled district, where 
the zemindars have a large surplus income; have they there expended much 
money in such works ?—In Bengal and Beliar the fact is, that Government do 
not get sufficient from the land. If the cultivators received more, that would 
not be an evil; but as it is, the Government do not get sufficient revenue out of 
the land, and the ryots are in an infinitely worse state than in the North- 
Western Provinces. 

5927. Is not it very difficult, in a country where the people will do so little 
for themselves, even those that have got the means, for the Government to do 
much for them?—It is; but wherever the Government have done it it has 
yielded a good return. I know no instance where the Government has expended 
money upon irrigation which has not been amply repaid. 

5928. Is it possible for the Government to do everything in every place at 
once ?—They have taken a very long while to make the trial. The canals might 
have been carried out long ago, especially where the Government derive a very 
handsome revenue from them. I suppose the canals are paid for by this time. 

5929. Have 
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5929. Have you seen the Ganges Canal ?—I have not. 

5930. Are you aware of the extent of the work ?—From reading. 

5931. Will not that afford means of irrigation to an enormous tract of 
country?—It will; it will be a great benefit. But there is an order that no 
irrigation from a canal is to go-on within five miles of a military cantonment, 
or within two or three miles of a large native town, because, where the canals 
cut off entirely the drainage of the country, it has been supposed that disease 
has been produced. Now, that would give a large area that, you could not 
irrigate from canals. To show how little has been done, a native author says, 
“ Of all the English that have carried away princely fortunes from this country, 
not one of them has ever thought of showing his gratitude to it by sinking a 
well, digging a pond, planting a public grove, raising a caravanserai, or building 
a bridge,” and, I may add, in any way leaving any lasting remembrance behind 
him. 

5932. How many years is it since the work you have quoted from was 
written ?—It is applicable to the present day. It was written in 1780 . 

5933. Mr. Clive.] Does not the Great Ganges Canal show something?— 
Yes; that has been made by the Government of the country; but the other 
canals were in existence before we had the Government. 

Robert, Wight, Esq., m.d., called in; and Examined. 

5934- Chairman.] YOU were employed in experiments in India for the cul¬ 
tivation of American cotton ?—I was superintendent of the Coimbatore experi¬ 
ments, from February 1842 until February 1853 . 

5935 - An account of those has been published in the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee which sat upon the cotton culture some years ago, in the evidence of 
Mr. Petrie, who acted with you ?—Yes, who acted under me. 

5936. Up to 1847 ?—Up to 1847 . He was with me for five years. 

5937. Without going through the evidence as to that former period, will you 
state to the Committee with what success those experiments have met since that 
period ?—Subsequently to Mr. Petrie’s leaving, the experiment was continued 
for about a year, or a year and a half, precisely in the position in which he left it. 
In June 1849 the Government of Madras discontinued the experiment, and 
directed the farms to be broken up, and the machinery and everything apper¬ 
taining to be immediately disposed of otherwise. Before, however, that was 
fully carried out, a representation which I had forwarded to the Government was 
sent to the Court of Directors, and on the strength of my views, the orders of 
the Government were directed to be held in abeyance until at least a year 
or year and a half should elapse, to allow the commercial world to be made aware 
of the circumstance, and to give time to make arrangements for the disposal of 
the machinery appertaining to the farms. Under the previous orders the whole 
of the cotton crop at that time in progress had already been distributed among 
the ryots from whom the lands had been rented, but under the condition that they 
were to cultivate the crop to maturity, with an assurance that the Company 
would purchase all the cotton that should be produced from that crop. The 
result was, that that season we purchased I think about 100 bales of cotton. It 
was purchased of course as seed-cotton, and the outturn was about 100 bales of 
clean cotton, a quantity greatly in excess of any previous purchases. The sub¬ 
sequent year, the natives being exceedingly well satisfied with this result, con¬ 
tinued to cultivate for themselves the next year, but still under the promise 
that they were to receive as high prices for their cotton as they had received in 
the previous one: and to the best of my recollection, we purchased 170 or 180 
bales of cotton that second year. The last year, that before my leaving India, 
the same process continuing under the same agreement, the quantity was aug¬ 
mented to upwards of 300 bales; and at the time I left, 1 was told that the 
extent of the ground actually under cultivation with American cotton was such 
as should, in the average run of seasons, produce I think from 500 to 600 bales 
of cotton. It was not realized of course up to the time that I left; but such was 
the representation made tome by individuals who were engaged in it themselves, 
and who had been making inquiry as to the extent of ground sown with American 
cotton seed. I, myself, had distributed probably 20,000 lbs. of seed amongst 
applicants requiring it for the purpose of cultivation. 

5938. What induced the Government of India to discontinue the experiment 
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of growing cotton?—The conviction that all had been done that was requisite ; 
that their views had been completely carried out as far as proving to the natives 
that the cultivation of the exotic cotton was a perfectly feasible and profitable 
occupation of capital in India. 

5930. With the long experience which you have had, do you think that it is 
more profitable for the natives to grow American cotton than native cotton ?— 
Decidedly more profitable. The cost of cultivation is the same, but then the 
lands upon which the American cotton is most productive bear a lower assessment 
than those upon which the native cotton is most profitably cultivated, and the 
weight, acre for acre, is generally in excess, in the exotic, of what is produced 
on the best and most productive lands with native cotton, and the article pro¬ 
duced fetches from 20 to 25 per cent, higher prices. 

5940. Are theremny measures, in your opinion, necessary to increase the pro¬ 
duction of American cotton, and if so, will you state what those measures are r—• 
I should say simply an agency established upon the spot ready to purchase all 
that is offered. 

5941. Might not that agency be undertaken by a private merchant having 
sufficient capital ?—Yes, but the private merchant has not the requisite capital,, 
and if he had, he would probably hesitate incurring the risk of investing the whole 
of his commercial capital on a single very fluctuating article of commerce. In 
India, I believe, it is usual for merchants to direct their capital 4 nto as many 
channels as they can, in the expectation that should one fail, another may succeed. 
But supposing a merchant starting with a capital of, say 10,000 rupees, intending 
to confine his transactions to cotton alone ; his first object, I presume, would be to 
commence his purchases when prices in this country were high, and when he 
thought be could safely venture to pay liberal prices to the grower. The period 
which must elapse between the purchase in India and the sale in England is so- 
considerable (rarely under from six to eight months) that the prices may, in the 
interval, have changed so much, that what promised to prove a lucrative specula¬ 
tion has become a very losing one. In such a case his future operations would be 
crippled for want of funds, and probably his energies damped by disappointment 
and loss. In the case of a joint stock company such a result is less likely to follow 
a first loss, for, each shareholder being but slightly affected, is less likely to be 
discouraged from trying his luck a second time. What I mean, therefore, by an 
agency, is simply the formation of such a company. The very existence of Man¬ 
chester as a great and wealthy manufacturing community rests on its supply of 
the raw material being large and steady. This, in the ordinary course of events, 
can scarcely be calculated on while nearly wholly drawn from one country. 
The great fluctuations in the price of cotton proves this. It hence becomes the 
bounden duty of the manufacturers to guard both themselves and the millions 
dependent on the cotton trade against such a contingency by drawing their sup¬ 
plies, at almost any cost, from every accessible source, but more especially from 
India, the country which, next to America, can furnish the largest amount, and 
generally at prices even lower than America; capital and enterprise only being 
wanting to enable her to augment almost indefinitely the quantity produced. To 
provide the capital required to initiate effective measures, a joint stock fund might 
be formed by a few of the great manufacturers, men whose transactions are on so 
great a scale that their weekly accounts are reckoned not by tens but by thousands 
of pounds, contributing each 500 /. or 1,000sums which, even if'lost, would 
hardly be missed, but which, if judiciously employed in the Indian cotton trade, 
would certainly return handsome profits. Provided with a fund of only 20,000 l., 
an agency sufficiently extensive to include (at the outset) in its operations the 
three great cotton districts of Southern India; Coimbatore, Madura, and Tin- 
nevelly, might be formed, and thence extended as opportunities offered. That 
sum, owing to the quick returns, would, I believe, be found to provide an annually 
increasing fund, and prove sufficient to maintain the number of agents required 
to purchase all the American cotton produced, for the first few years, in those 
extensive provinces. Thus encouraged, I am satisfied the exotic would speedily, 
to a very great extent, supersede the indigenous plant now that the ryots are 
becoming aware that its culture is as easy, its returns as certain, and its produce 
from 20 to 25 per cent, more valuable to the grower. 

5942. But that agent would only buy when the prices in England either 
ensured a profit or gave a prospect of a profit?—He should, using his judgment 
as a merchant, buy in all states of the market, fairly taking the risk which attaches 
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to every mercantile speculation. Hitherto the Manchester people have objected to 
incurring risk, preferring to leave that to others; they, in the meanwhile, calling 
on the Government to help them. So many and loud, indeed, have been their 
appeals for Government aid, that they have literally placed themselves in the 
position of the man in the fable, whose cart had stuck in the mire. Let them 
put their own shoulders to the wheel, and all will go right. It is not enough on 
their side to say, “ Send us cotton, and we shall buy it at the prices ruling in 
our marketsthey must themselves, at least as regards Indian-grown American 
cotton, give the trade its first impulse, by buying direct from the producer at such 
prices as will remunerate him, taking their chance of the home markets. 

5943. There is nothing in the Government regulations or the Government 
police that prevents the establishment of such an agency ?—Nothing whatever ; 
on the contrary, the Government is anxious to give every assistance. 

5944. There is no impediment thrown by the'Government in the way of the 
production of cotton in the country?—None whatever; they are willing to assist 
and support it in every way. 

5945. Is the want of means of communication a great impediment to bringing 
the cotton to the port of shipment ?—Yes, that has been a very considerable 
impediment, but it is diminishing. When we first began to send cotton to 
Madras, the charge for a cart-load of cotton, which conveys 1,000 lbs., was 20 
rupees from Coimbatore to Madras, and at that rate of course it could not in 
average seasons pay. When the Company sent orders to purchase cotton to 
be sent home, in order to ascertain experimentally the advantage or disadvantage 
of ginned or churka-cleaned cotton, 1, to lessen that charge, sent it by Cochin. 
The first season I had to pay 7 £ or 7 | rupees for every cart going to Cariputnam, 
a cart-load being about 900 lbs. At the time that that was being done, it was 
represented that the badness of the roads was a very great impediment, and 
added considerably to the expense of sending. Measures were taken to remedy 
its defects; that part of the road which passed through the Rajah of Cochin’s 
territory was first improved by the Rajah, and subsequently, the Company 
improved the road from Coimbatore to where it strikes into the Rajah’s territory, 
and latterly, the cost per cart was reduced to six rupees, with the prospect of 
lowering it as the road improved. Up to the present time the road is still bad, 
for an immense traffic having been at once thrown upon it, cut it up faster than 
it could be kept in repair; but, in the course of a year or two, if carefully at¬ 
tended to, it will become an excellent and most valuable road. The improvement 
in the road will enable the exporter to diminish to some extent the cost of 
sending his cotton. But the diminished cost of carriage is a matter of secondary 
importance as compared with the saving of time, for at first it took 10, 15 , or 
20 days to take the cotton down to Cariputnam, whereas, latterly, they have 
taken it down there in about six or seven; eight days was considered a fair 
average for the carts to go from Coimbatore to Cariputnam in dry weather; there 
it is put on board boats, and arrives at Cochin in about another day. 

5946. Is irrigation necessary for the cultivation of cotton in the district of 
which you are speaking ?—We have not found it necessary ; I have tried irriga¬ 
tion, but I hesitate giving an opinion upon the result, inasmuch as I do not 
think it got a fair trial; it requires to be more frequently repeated under different 
varieties of seasons. I had only two opportunities of trying it, and on neither 
of those occasions do I think it received fair play ; in the first season we got the 
monsoon at an unusually early period; in the next the tanks ran dry, so that 
when most in want of it we had no water. 

5947. Mr. Elliot.] Was the cotton much damaged in its way to the coast ?— 
Not at all; because all our cotton, except one or two cart-loads, was half-pressed 
at Coimbatore; and this pressure, although not sufficient for the purposes of ton¬ 
nage, was such that, on one occasion, the raft on which it was carried to Cochin 
was upset, and 10 or a dozen bales thrown into the water and sunk. The whole 
of it was finally recovered, and it was found that even the surface was not 
injured; all that was wanted was to put on a fresh packing. 

5948. Were those bales transmitted by your own people, or by hired persons ? 
—We transmitted them, but they were conveyed by hired carriages. 

5949. Under the charge of a peon?—Under the charge of a peon. The 
agreement which I entered into with the proprietors of the screws at Cochin, was 
that I was to deposit the cotton at Cariputnam, and that they were to convey it 
thence to Cochin, to fully screw it and put it on board. After laying it down 
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at Can putnam I was to have no responsibility with regard to its further trails 
mission and putting on board ship. 

5950. That partial screwing beforehand would prevent the possibility of 
adulteration afterwards?—Yes, it also prevented the possibility of its being 
injured ; I conceive it is impossible that it could be injured, as the result of 
those bales which were sunk in water for 24 hours proves. 

5951. Do you think that any person having a proper agent on the spot, and 
taking those precautions, might be sure of having their cotton conveyed safely to 
the coast without adulteration or loss ?—Decidedly. 

5952. Chairman ,] Can you give the Committee any estimate as to what price 
at Liverpool would pay the grower in Coimbatore for the production of this 
American kind of .cotton, to give him a profit?—If this cotton sold for 4 cl. a 
pound in Liverpool, it would barely leave him a profit. The rate at which the 
growers were selling it when I left India, would admit of its being sold at that 
price. 

5953* question is not the price at which the grower is selling, but what 
price would renumerate the grower, taking into consideration the land tax which 
he pays, and alt the expenses of cultivation for growing this kind of cotton ?— 

From 15 to 17 rupees the candy. I paid more, but that was to encourage and 
establish the cultivation of a new article. When I left Coimbatore it was selling 
for 16 rupees, and the grower was well satisfied with that price. 

5954. How much is a candy r— Five hundred pounds avoirdupois is the weight 
of the Coimbatore candy. I was authorised by the Government to proclaim a 
remuneration equal to twenty rupees a candy as an inducement for them to 
take the cultivation in hand; being at the same time perfectly satisfied that at 
that high range it could never remunerate the merchant who embarked in it as 
a mercantile speculation. However, when the market ranged as high as 5 d. or 
5 a pound, it even at that rate gave a profit to the purchaser. When I came 
away I had much conversation with the natives, who had by this time taken 
in hand the cultivation upon a large scale, and who are perfectly certain of pro¬ 
ducing it. They told me that they were prepared to grow the new cotton, as far 
as their means and land extended, at 16 rupees a candy ; that at 16 rupees a 
candy it allowed a profit of from two to three rupees an acre upon the cost 
and charges, and land assessment. At that price the purchaser can clean, bale, 
and lay the cotton down in Liverpool at about Ad. a pound. 

■ 5955 # Gan you tell the Committee with what kind of United States cotton 
that would rank ; would it be equal to middling New Orleans, or to what kind 
of cotton would it be equal in value ?—I think our u first sort cotton was 
generally ranked as fair” and u good fair. * 

5956. At present prices, it would appear as if that would leave a large profit r 
—It leaves a large profit at present prices. I observe, by the Liverpool papers 
to-day, that cotton under that denomination is fetching in Liverpool from 5 d. 
to 5 Id. 

5957. How do you explain that there is not English enterprise and English 
capital in that country for the production of cotton ?—I cannot tell. The Man¬ 
chester people, who are the parties more particularly concerned, will not incur 
the risk ; they wish to throw that upon other people’s shoulders, who are not 
willing to incur it. 

5958. Sir T. H. Maddock.] If you give 16 rupees a candy for the seed cotton, 
at what rate should you require to sell it in the Liverpool market to remunerate 
your —At Ad. Aid. 

5959* If you got ^ that would afford a profit?—It would barely do so. 

5960. What has been the average price of cotton in the Liverpool market since 
you first commenced to send the cotton home?—It has varied with the fluctua¬ 
tions of' the American cotton ; but ours has always borne nearly the same prices 
in Liverpool as American-grown cotton under the same denomination bore there. 

5961. That is the denomination of good cotton?—Our better samples have 
generally passed as “ good fair,” and all others “ fair” according to the quality. 

We, amongst ourselves, following the native mode of going to work, called it 
simply first and second sort. Our first sort has passed as “ good fair” in the 
Liverpool market, and our second sort as something inferior to that. 

5962. Is the extent of land on which this cotton can be cultivated very large? 

_I should say from a half to two-thirds of the whole peninsula. 

5063. What is the description of land on which this cotton grows best?— 

Alluvial 
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Alluvial land. The largest crops that I have seen have been upon old paddy fields, 
grounds where, from the filling up or emptying of the tank, or from whatever 
other cause, the water having ceased to be supplied the land lias become dry. 

5964. When this experiment was first commenced, was there any prejudice 
on the part of the natives against entering into this new cultivation ?--1 believe 
there was. They would not take it up themselves; neither would they follow 

us. . 

5965. But that prejudice is now completely overcome ?—It is. I he impres¬ 
sion that existed about Coimbatore was that they disliked it, and held back put- 
posely, not that they had any doubt of the profitableness of engaging their 
capital in that kind of speculation, but they had some vague uncertain notion 
that the Company had some sinister object in view in asking them to do it; that 
Government wanted to raise the rent, or, they could not tell exactly what; but 
they were under the impression that there was something behind the scenes which 
they did not see; and therefore they held back, until they felt perfectly assured that 
there was nothing of the kind intended. They then took it up in earnest, and 
are now going on, quite satisfied that it is an infinitely more profitable article of 
cultivation than the native cotton. 

5966. Does the ryotwaree system prevail in that district?—Yes, but I believe 
under some modified form ; it is so far modified that when the ryot, or any 
person gets a grant of land, a puttah, as it is called there, that it is equivalent 
to conferring upon him a feu, which cannot be taken from him except by his 
own act—restoring the puttah. So long as he continues to pay his assessments 
it is his land, and he can grow what he pleases on it. 

5967. Are there any wealthy merchants or bankers who advance large sums 
to the cultivators in seed, cattle, and other things?—I cannot say that there are. 
There are one or two men there that carry on extensive banking business; but 
those who are engaged in the cotton trade are all men of second-rate means, 
who, I believe go to the larger bankers to obtain funds, and who again transact 
business with the cotton-growers, a sort of middlemen. 

5968. There would be 110 difficulty in any of the wealthy natives entering 
into this speculation, any more than there would be a difficulty in a joint-stock 
company at Manchester?—Not the least. 

5969. All that is required is a certain command of capital ?—A certain com¬ 
mand of capital. 

5670. Mr. Alderman Thompson.] What is the shipping port for the cotton 
district respecting which you have been speaking?—Cochin; but Ponany and 
Calicut are both equally available. 

5971 . Do the ships which load the cotton there come direct to the United King¬ 
dom, or do they convey it in small vessels to Madras or Calcutta ?—They, come 
direct. The usual practice which we followed was to engage tonnage in Bombay; 
those vessels came and touched at Cochin, where there are very considerable 
facilities for loading; they took in their cargo there, and then went on direct to 
England. 

5972. What is the distance between Cochin and the cotton district, you have 
been describing?—From the town of Coimbatore to Cochin it is about 150 or 
160 miles. 

5973. How many days does it require, by the present mode of conveyance, to 
get cotton from the place of growth to the port of shipment ?—From Coimbatore 
to Cochin is about nine or ten days. 

5974. If it is nine or ten days’ journey, it follows, of course, that the roads 
must be very bad ?—They are a good deal broken up, but they are every year 
improving ; being new, the extensive traffic upon them cuts tliem up very 
rapidly; and it requires some years before a road, by perpetual repairs, acquires 
the firmness and stability which is required to constitute it a good one. 

5975 ’ Does not the charge of conveying cotton to the port ol shipment form 
a very considerable item in the cost of the article ? T he charge foi the convey¬ 
ance of cotton is not so great as the loss by the loss of time. The time is of 
much more consequence than the price of conveyance; for when you come to 
consider that a cart carries easily 900 lbs., and costs six rupees (some were 
beginning to accept five and a half), the charge per pound is very small, almost 
inappreciable. But the saving of time, the difference of five or six days on so 
short distance, is a matter of great importance, especially on a line of coast where 
the ports close at so early a period of the season. 
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5976. By whom is the expense of repairing the roads, and making new roads, 
defrayed ?—By the Government. 

5977. Have any measures been taken of late years by the Government to im¬ 
prove the roads ?—Great measures have been taken for improving the roads, and 
four or five bridges have been built. Our greatest difficulty was the unbridged 
rivers which the road crossed. Some bridges had been built, and others were 
in the course of building, when I left India in February last. 

.5978. Then, in point of fact, the Indian Government are doing everything 
they can do to encourage the production of cotton in that particular district with 
which you are acquainted?—Unquestionably they are. 

5979. I understood you to say that considerable facility would be given to 
the production of cotton, if there was an agency established in that district; 
cannot the owners 1 of cotton get money advanced by the merchants in India 
upon the cotton before it is shipped to the United Kingdom?—I am not aware 
of any difficulty, but there is some risk. The merchant who purchases and 
embarks the cotton, can, I know, draw against his bill of lading. 

5980. There is no agency established for the purchase of indigo at the place 
where indigo is produced ; and that being so, what greater necessity can there 
exist for having an agency established in the country where cotton is produced ? 
--It strikes me that it is not a parallel case, although it may appear to be so. 
There is a considerable difference in reality between the two. The indigo culti¬ 
vation is almost entirely conducted by Europeans; it is conducted by men in 
connexion with large commercial houses. On the other hand, the cotton cultiva¬ 
tion is entirely conducted by natives; those natives are men who live from hand 
to mouth. 

5981. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Has the cotton experiment been tried in any part 
of Travancore ?—I gave seed to several who asked for supplies to try it; but it 
has never been carried out systematically. 

5982. Mr. Hume.] Can you supply the Committee with a statement of the 
prices at which the cottons to which you have referred can be shipped at Cochin 
for Liverpool ?—The cotton purchased at 16 rupees the candy is cleaned and 
baled ready for transmission at about 3 d. a pound ; then a penny more conveys 
it to Liverpool. 

5983. Is that price at all a steady market price upon which the- producers of 
cotton can depend?—Yes; I think for the future it will be found one upon 
which they can generally depend. The fluctuations in the native cotton market 
are very great; 1 purchased a large quantity, when I first received the orders of 
Government upon the subject, at from 5 £ to 5 g rupees; subsequently, it was 
selling at 7 and 7 $, and even 8 rupees. 

5984. Mr. Mangles.] Supposing there were for the next three years very 
large crops in America, and consequently very low prices in America, do you 
suppose that there would be in that case any effective demand for the cotton of 
India?—To this extent there would, that so long as American cotton does not 
sink below 4 d. in Liverpool, then India can compete with the American 
growers. 

5985. Is it not the fact that the merchants and manufacturers of this country 
do not, generally speaking, resort to India for cotton, except when there is a 
failure of the American crop, or high prices in America?—I believe that is the 
fact. 

5986. Is it reasonable that they should expect to have a steady supply from 
India just when they want it, if they have not been resorting to that country for 
a supply for several years before'?—Decidedly not; they have no right to 
expect to get a steady supply unless they will themselves encourage it, taking 
the average of seasons; and that is the objection which is always raised by the 
merchants in India. They say, “ The Manchester people are willing enough to 
purchase our cotton when laid down in England, but they will not incur any 
risk themselves by occasionally purchasing in a dear market, and consuming the 
article in a cheaper one. We cannot afford to incur that risk; they can, and, 
for their own sakes, ought to do so.” 
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Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Elliot. 

SirT. H. Mad dock. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 

Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Laboucbere. 

Mr. Milner Gibson. 

THOMAS BARING, Esq., in the Chair. 


Ralph Moore, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

5987. Chairman .] IS there any portion of your former evidence which you 
wisli to explain? 1 wish to reply to a question of Sir Herbert Maddock, which 
I had not an opportunity on the last occasion of replying to in full. The ques¬ 
tion asked me by the Honourable Member was, No. 5875 , if Is there any impe¬ 
diment to a gentleman like yourself settling in any part of India and carrying 
on cultivation or trade ?” M v answer was, “ I was in India as a covenanted 
free merchant; there is no impediment now; there was then.” 

5988. What do you wish to correct or explain in that answer?—There is no 
impediment, at least no open impediment to a European settling in the country, 
though' a former witness, Mr. Leith, alluded to an antagonism between the 
indigo planters and the civil servants, caused, as he thought, by the latter now 
enjoying trade which the former possessed ; but an Englishman has no redress 
from the servants of the Company when he settles in the interior. I will cite 
cases on that subject if I may he allowed. In 1849 , the district judge of 
Pornea gagged a European gentleman, Mr. Cruise, in open court. I knew tins 
gentleman’s family in Ireland, and I know he obtained no redress; nothing was 
done, to the judge; he was allowed to come home to this country with his 
pension. Again, a short time since, it was reported from India that an indigo 
planter had been imprisoned by a magistrate of the name of Woodcock. The 
country prisons are not fit to confine natives in, not to say Europeans; however, 
the latter are rarely seen within their walls. 

5989. Sir G. Grey.] When did those occurrences take place?—Within the 
last few years; the first occurrence took place, as I said before, in 1849 ; the 
other during the last year. 

■* 599 ®- Chairman. J Are you aware what the cause of the imprisonment was ?— 
I am not aware what the cause of imprisonment was, but 1 am aware that the 
Governor-general, Lord Dalhousie, removed the magistrate from his appoint¬ 
ment. There was another case to which I can refer, the case of Mr. Hay. 
There has been a most excellent pamphlet published by Mr. Prinsep, late of the 
Bengal civil service, iu which he states that he wishes civil servants to be tried, 
not upon their covenant., but like every other European. Mr. Melvill quite 
agrees with me in opinion, that it. would give very great satisfaction if this were 
carried out. We do not know, when a civil servant commits any offence, that he 
is subjected to any trial at all; in fact, you have it in evidence from one of 
themselves, that “a civil servant may be corrupt with impunity.” No European 
likes to settle in the interior when the laws are so uncertain, and there is so little 
judicial responsibility. 

5991. Mr. Hume.] What would you suggest in order to remove the complaints 
which you say exist, and to encourage the settlement of Europeans in the 
country ? —A reform of the laws, and of the mode of administering them. When 
we consider the benefits already conferred upon the country by the industry, 
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energy, and intelligence of indigo planters in creating a monopoly m the article 
of indigo, which has superseded that of the Dutch, any legislative improvement 
tending to encourage the residence of Europeans in the Mofussil may be regaidtd 
as an object of importance in a mercantile and financial point ot view. 

<5002 State the particulars of the reform which you would introduce ? 1 

would introduce the English law as far as it is practicable. a w i<L ' 
want; we do not wish to be tried by one law and the natives by another. No 
Englishman has any objection, if the law is fair, to be subject to it; but the 
argument used hitherto has been, that as soon as Europeans are oppressed by 
the law, they will exert themselves to effect its reform. 

e 0Q q Sir G GrevJ Do you mean that your remedy would be the introduc- 
India of the English Uwt-I would not say altogether 
English law, but’a modification of it suitable to the country, and by which men 

can have justice. . , 

-004 Mr. Hume.] You mean to say that an English settler in any of the 
districts in the interior is not tried in that manner, tmd does not ^ceive that 
protection which you think ought to be awarded to him ?—I hat is my decided 

° P 5995. And you have offered one or two instances which you think support that 
view ?—Yes; as far as my humble judgment goes. ,~ 

5996. Does not the fact of Lord Dalhousie having remov^ one public officer 
shew that in that case at any rate the Government were^ufficirniOy a^ve^to 

the complaints?— Sometimes a man is immolated at the shrine ot publ p ■ 

but this is of very rare occurrence indeed. . 

5997. What means would you adopt to secure that confidence, < g - 

that protection which you think are requisite to induce Eugpe*£ 

the country ?—I think if English barristers were.introduced 
countrv, and the courts were conducted upon the principle ot am Coimty Lourts, 
iustice might, be cheaply and efficiently dispensed. Englishmen would then 
Se ta Ae“ tenor jus/a. readily * the, do now under the j„r,sd,c«,o„ of the 

Supreme Court. . r . 

5998. Chairman.-] Do vou think that that measure would be as satisfactory 
the native population as it would be to the Europeans r-I gj. laQ2uaee 

<1000 Though the English barrister of course must be ignorant of the languag 
„f Te 9 n„tive“r-A year or two would enable an Engl,* hamster to acqune 
a competent knowledge of the language. 

6000. Mr. Ellis.] Are the Committee to understand you to say that a C1 11 
servant is not subject to any law ?-I think he is irresponsible to a very great 

Do you mean to say that if a civil servant commits 

amenable to any law ?—I do not think he is. ic P* ® c * Government to try 
or two gentlemen of the same service to be depu ei y w hat lie has 

the ease! the party is tried ; he is suspende.i ^^ul 
done He appeals to the Court of Directors, and if he has strong f 

taE^of misconduct committed as a public ofcer t_ 

‘ “03. I am speaking of a crime whij* Ae ‘-itj’S 

commits a crime is not lie amenable to the same law as anyuuuj 

robbery E a's amenable to the laws 

there is no p nublic know nothing of what he has been accused 

There is no open court , ^7^1,c know nom g d & ^ distingl d she d 

“L"r a M y r Prinsep if you refeHo page a 9 of W Pmnptle.; he wishes *» to 
be*changed. That such a change would give great sat,siact,on to res,dents in 

^^Jy’SKSi r,aT.f no. liable to any law, do you mean 
tofayjha. he isU idle to be tried in a court of yust.ee for malversafon ,nh,s 
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office, or for misconduct as a public officer ?—-That is what I mean ; he is tried 
by different laws to what the uncovenanted servants and others are. 

6007. Is that what you mean by your expression ?—I mean whenever he does 
anything wrong in his office the practice has been to send a commission into 
the interior to inquire into his conduct; there are instances where men have 
been found guilty by their peers ; they have been suspended ; and so frequently 
have they (on the case being referred home to the Court of Directors) been 
restored to the service, that we judge of a man’s chance of escape or otherwise 
from the influence lie may have in this country. 

6008. Mr. Hume.'] Do you complain that publicity is not given in cases 
where complaints are made and inquiries take place, and that ymu and the people 
of India have no means of knowing that any reversal of the sentence has been 
arrived at ?—Yes. 

6009. Then it is in the secrecy with which these matters are conducted that 
you think the principal evil lies?—Yes. 

6010. Mr. Mangles .] Will you state an instance in which a civil servant has 
been committed in India, and suspended from the service, and the case having 
been sent home, the sentence has been reversed by the Court of Directors ?— 

I will do so ; I will not state names; but every one who has served in India, 
and the Honourable Member himself, must remember the case. The conduct 
of a certain individual had become notorious, and at last the Government were 
necessitated to take notice of it. Two gentlemen distinguished in the service, 
one since a member of Council, were sent up to try this man ; he was suspended ; 
he appealed to the Court of Directors ; it so happened that this man’s father was 
a dignitary of the Church, and could return the Member for the borough where 
his church was ; a peremptory order came back to Lord William Bentinck; 
there were three persons present when the order arrived, the man himself, 
Mr. Packenharn the secretary, and Lord William Bentinck. His Lordship said, 
“Here is a peremptory order to restore you to the service; I will not do so, 
and I will place such a minute on record that no other man succeeding me 
shall dare to do so.” 

6011. That case under Lord William Bentinck must have taken place before 
the last Charter ?—It did. 

6012. Did it take place when Lord William Bentinck was Governor-general, 
or when he was Governor of Madras?—When he was Governor-general. I can 
state a case which is within the period of the last Charter ; a judge was tried ; 
he was found incapable of serving on the judicial bench any longer. The con¬ 
sequence was that he was appointed to one of the most lucrative offices in the 
service. 

6013. By the Court of Directors?—l do not know by whom. 

6014. In what year was that?—I cannot exactly state the year, it was in the 
time of Lord Auckland. 

6015. Mr. Elliot. ] Was that gentleman removed from his office for anything 
disgraceful in his conduct, or merely from being inefficient as a judge ?—I think 
it was more than inefficiency. 

6016. Do you know the facts?—It is exceedingly difficult to arrive at anything 
like the truth under a despotic form of government; it is only from the prevail¬ 
ing report of the time that we can gain any information. 

(ioi 7. This evidence which you are now giving us is from the current report 
of the time ?—I had this from a gentleman in the civil service. 

6018. Chairman .] In what Presidency did this last case occur ?—In Bengal. 

6019. Mr. Elliot .] Are you aware that where an accusation is brought against 
a civil servant, and where it is determined to appoint a commission to investigate 
the case, the first step which is taken is to suspend him from his office ?—I am 
aware of it. 

6020. Having been suspended from his office, he is removed from his station, 
where the inquiry takes place, and the inquiry generally takes place in his 
absence ?—That is not always the case. There is a case going on at this present 
moment in which a judge is being tried on the Bengal side of India; he is being 
tried in the station where he has been judge for many years. 

6021. He is not holding office ?—No. 

6022. Mr. Hume. ] Will you state what you mean by his being tried ; is he 
being tried in open court or by a commission ?—It is by a commission, and not 
in open court. 
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6023. Is the complaint you make that publicity is not given, and the public 
are not made acquainted with what passes in those cases of inquiry ?—I beg to 
say it is not my individual complaint; it is the complaint of the community. 

6024. Chairman .} Is there any other explanation which you wish to give?— 
With respect to the commercial character of the natives, they are very instru¬ 
mental in the realisation of the revenue, and I wish to state one circumstance 
regarding them. They carry on large banking establishments in all parts of the 
country, and the trade and the collection of revenue of the country are very 
much facilitated by their means. There is a practice which they have which 
may convey 7 , through my humble means, a lesson to this country. An Honour¬ 
able Member stated the other day, the language in which their bills of exchange 
are generally drawn ; they are drawn in a peculiar manner. Sometimes, in this 
country, a large^sum is fraudulently substituted for a small one in bills of 
exchange ; I have never seen a dishonoured bill of exchange in India, and they 
are remarkably rare. They are drawn thus:—“Please to pay A. B. or C. 100 
half the sum of which is 50 l.” If that form were adopted here, it would make 
the substitution of a large sum for a small one very difficult. 

6025. Mr. Hume.'] Have you had a great deal of intercourse with the natives? 
—Yes. 

6026. What is your opinion of the natives, as to their capacity for business 
generally ?—You would find very few men that would equal them, 1 imagine ; I 
have seen as much of the native character as most living men. 

6027. Taking them as commercial men, do you think they approximate in any 
degree to Europeans ?•—I do. 

6028. Have you taken an opportunity of attending the courts of law' where 
they sit as judges?—I have not had much opportunity of doing so. 

6029. You are aware that they decide the greater portion of the suits in India? 
—I am. 

6030. Have you heard many complaints against them of bribery, corruption, 
or improper proceedings?—On the contrary, I have heard many speak in their 
favour. 

6031. Do you mean to say that you have not heard of perjury in the witnesses, 
and bribery in the judges, in the native courts of law ?—I have heard of the 
perjury of witnesses, and I believe it to exist; I have heard of bribery in the 
case of some of the native judges', but I have no means of saying whether the 
charges were true or no. 

6032. Would you place confidence in the proceedings and the judgment of a 
native moonsiff?— If lie were better paid I should certainly place every confidence 
in him ; at present, he is very badly paid. 

6033. Do you consider that an improved amount of pay, commensurate with 
their station, would make them better judges, and more to be depended on ?— 
Decidedly. With respect to the police, there are now 800,000 persons to one 
magistrate; and he has an area of 3,000 square miles. Now, if this area were 
divided into four or six circles, and a deputy magistrate were put in the centre of 
each of those circles, you would have justice brought to every man’s door, and 
there would he a different state of affairs to that which exists now. There are 
many Europeans in the country acquainted with the language who would make 
very excellent deputy magistrates. There is another class of people to whom 
I would allude, that is the country-born population. They make most excellent 
servants. The Honourable Member, Mr. Mangles, may remember receiving 
a letter, when lie was Secretary of Bengal, giving the case of one of those 
country-born judges, Mr. Ricketts, dying, and a great portion of the population 
of Gya, amounting to several thousands, followed his remains to the grave. 
The letter was written by Mr. Cuthbert, the district judge, and addressed to the 
Honourable Member. 

6034. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Then it does appear that those people are occa¬ 
sionally employed ?—Not so much as they ought to be ; you would get rid of 
of a great evil by employing them; they would remain in the country, whereas 
an Englishman, as soon as lie scrapes together a sufficient amount of money 
to reside here, leaves it. 

6035. Mr. Elliot.] Has not it been the custom of the Government to employ 
many persons not in the covenanted service of the Company ?—Very few. 

6036. Has not the number increased considerably ?—The number has some¬ 
what increased, but there are very few still. 


6037. Mr. 
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6037. Mr. Hume .] Is it your opinion, that not only the natives but the half- 
caste population should be and could be more usefully employed than they 
hitherto have bepri ? 1-lie country-born population certainly might be employed * 
they have made excellent soldiers, good judges, and now do work which the civil 
servants used to do before. They write most of the despatches whiclFcome home 
to the Court of Directors, and many of them , are uncovenanted assistants in 
the principal orhces in Calcutta at the present moment, 

(>038. Mr. Elliot.] Then there is no disinclination on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to employ those persons Yes; if they employed those persons, the 
patronage of the Court of Directors would be thereby diminished. 

(3039. Vou said that many of the clerks in the office came from that range of 
that 6 class'" ” Cre are SOme ^ ew Europeans, but the greater proportion came from 

. 6 ° 4 °- Then there is no disinclination on the part of the Government to employ 
them ?—They could not at the time get anybody else. J 


John Forbes Roijle, Esq., m. d., called in; and Examined. 

0041. Chairman .] AT what period were you in India, and what were your 
duties t— I was in the medical service of India, and in charge of one of the 
Company s Botanical Gardens m Saharunpore in the north-west of India 

0042 . During what period ?—From 1823 to 1832 ; about nine years I had 
charge of the garden, and was altogether 12 years in India. 

6043. What is your position now?—I have an office in the India House. I 
ain consulted on subjects connected with any experimental culture which is 
going on in India, and when any scientific opinions are required regarding the 
vegetable kingdom, and upon the products of India in general. 

6044. Have you turned your attention to the question of the cultivation of 

cotton, and can you explain the complaints which are made as to the deficient 
supplies of cotton from India ?—The question ought to be divided between Indian 
cotton and American cotton; as irregularity of demand for Indian, and general 
unsuitable ness of climate for the American kind of cotton, impede supplies. 
India is capable of supplying a large quantity of Indian cotton, if the people 
here want it; but only particular districts produce cotton fit for the general 
purposes of the manufacture here. 0 

6045. Ihe Indian cotton is inferior in quality to American cotton?—It is 

shorter m the staple and very difficult for the spinners here to use ; there is great 
waste in spinning it, and it is little employed except when American cotton is 
very dear ; therefore the irregularity in the demand is the great reason why more 
Indian cotton does not come here. J 

6046. That irregularity of demand is a question of price in the consuming 
markets, is not it —It is a question of price. But the spinners here will not 
use it when American cotton is moderate in price or cheap ; they only use 
it when American cotton is dear ; then they use Indian cotton to keep their 

manufactories employed, and for the purpose of mixing also with American 
cotton; 

^° 47 4 ^ ie roanufactiire^ of cotton there is greater waste produced by the 
use of Indian cotton ?—Much greater waste. 

. 6 ° 48 : Do f s your experience justify you in saying that there is any mode of 
improving the quality of the cotton grown in India?—I think Indian cotton in 
particular' districts is good enough for general purposes. For example, the dis¬ 
tricts of Broach and Surat produce good cotton, which can he used here, hut 
1 takn ^ the di ^rict, nearly one-third of it is cultivated already 

with cotton, lhat is all that can he cultivated, because in the rotation of crops 
^ ott . on ^ T com<:S ln . every tlyrd year. Bengal cotton, people here will not use; 
that is the cotton which comes from the North-western Provinces; it is too short 
in staple. But the cotton of Kandeish, of the South Mahratta country, and of the 
f 0 , 1 ! 1 .’ , ot Jjidia, as well as of Central India, is good enough for many purposes. 

think, if the natives paid more attention to keep the cotton in a clean state 
much more of it would he used. The ryots are very careless in the mode of 
picking H and they afterwards allow dirt to mix with it; then others systemat¬ 
ica ly adulterate it. All these things prevent the larger employment of Indian 
cotton. All the expenses have to be paid as much upon dirty as upon clean 

°' 10 * cotton. 
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F.Boyk, E»q., cotton. A manufacturer here gives a proportionately less price for what he 
m . d .’ knows is adulterated, and therefore there is less profit for all parties. This also, 
-—— to a great extent, impedes the use of the cotton. 

p.lune 1853. 6049. Does that arise from the ignorance of the natives how to prepare the 

cotton, or does it arise from the price hot being sufficiently remunerative to 
induce them to take the trouble which is required ?—1 think there are too many 
hands between the cultivator a$d the exporter from Bombay, which is the chief 
exporting place at present, and sonWhnake up their profits by adulteration when¬ 
ever there is a fall in price. The adulteration of Broach cotton is quite a syste¬ 
matic business; exposing it to the dews at night; after they have taken the seed 
out, scattering it,in again; and other means of adulteration are systematically 
practised, and are described by all the persons who have been on the spot, 

60,50. Does not,the sample show the quality of the cotton, and regulate the 
price accordingly at Bombay?—l do not think it does ; dirty cotton seems to be 
bought there as readily as clean, when orders come from this country. 

6051. Would not there be a proportionately higher price given for a better 
quality?—People say that the price is not in proportion to the goodness; those 
who have taken the trouble,say that the proportionate price o'f clean cotton does 
not pay for the extra trouble, but that even more profit is to be got from dirty 
than from clean cotton. One gentleman, Mr. Landon, has established himself 
in the Broach district for the purpose of doing away with these very evils; he 
has established a steam apparatus for cleansing cotton ; he buys cotton from the 
cultivators, cleans it, and ships it in large quantities to European China, and I 
believe is doing remarkably well; he was over here during the Exhibition, made 
no complaint, but said that in a few more years he should make his fortune. 

6052 Are there any measures which can be suggested to be taken by the 
Government of India, which would improve the cultivation of cotton there ?— 
I think they should punish systematic adulteration, and the Government have 
attempted to do so in two or three instances. Lately complaints were made that 
upon the cotton in Dlmrwar, in the southern part of the Bombay Presidency, 
getting into repute, the natives began to adulterate, and sent cotton from the 
Madras Presidency into the Bombay district. One of the last communications 
I saw contained a request to the Madras Government to prevent that adulteration 
in the district belonging to that government. 

6053. Has that been successful ?—I have not heard whether it has been suc¬ 
cessful or not. 

6054. Are there more establishments besides that of Mr. Landon, of which 
you spoke?—I think there are; Messrs. Stuart & Ritchie, I believe, have an 
establishment in Kaudeish. 

6055. To what extent is cotton cultivated in India for the use of the natives 

themselves?—It is very difficult to say, the quantity grown is very large; it 
occupies many parts of the country to the extent of one-third, or one-fourth, of 
the whole cultivation in patches in different, places. They use it for all their 
home purposes; their families spin it; perhaps the cultivator himself weaves 
it; they wear it for all their ordinary dresses; they use it for padding their 
winter clothing; their substitutes for blankets, which are calico cloths or coun¬ 
terpanes, are padded with cotton. For tents, ropes, and other purposes a large 
portion of cotton is used in India. For the purpose of padding, of course dirty 
cotton serves as well as clean. “ , 

6056. What is the state of the cultivation of cotton in the different Presiden¬ 
cies and in the centre of India ?—In the West of India the cultivation is very 
good. They adopt, the drill husbandry on that side of India ; they cultivate 
it by itself, not intermixed with other crops. The natives often collect it in 
a sufficiently clean state, but they sell it to middlemen, who are the great adul¬ 
terators of cotton in India, lit Central India it is also good. On the side of 
India which I am personally acquainted with tlje cotton cultivation is ex¬ 
tremely' careless; it is intermixed with other cultivation, and the cotton is 
allowed to hang till the leaves get withered and it drops on the ground, and 
in that way' it gets mixed with dirt; that- is in the North-western Provinces, 
arid also in Bundelcund, and in Oude. On all that side of India the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton is very imperfect. 

6057. Does the cultivation of the American plant pay better than that of 
the indigenous plant?—In a climate suitable to the plant; it is, however, more 
difficult to rear in India; the difficulty arising from the nature of the climate. 

Experiments 
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Experiments have been--made down at Dacca, where none of the difficulties 
ordinarily alleged against the cultivation exist; there they have the permanent 
settlement; they have rivers running close to the farms, and the people are very 
anxious to cultivate; because since they have lost the whole of their manu¬ 
facture, which used to be exported to the extent of 12 lacs and upwards 
they are very willing to cultivate anything which will succeed. An American 
planter was placed there for five years, but he failed entirely, from the nature 
01 the climate ; the climate at one time was too dry, at another time the crop 
was inundated, and almost always destroyed bv insects, which are very injurious 
to American cotton. ' ■ J 

6058. Is irrigation applied much to the cultivation of cotton ?—In India the 
general period of cultivation is during the rainy season in which you do not 
require irrigation; you have an abundant supply of moisture from the rains 
The difficulty there is that immediately after the rains cease, that is, after three 
months’ growth,you have a dry and clean climate succeeding a very moist and dull 
one. In the month of October, for instance, the plants which were previously 
doing well, wither, the leaves fall off, and as the Americans express it, they have 
to go through the whole figure again; that is, they produce new leaves and new 
flowers, and some cotton after that. I have here a diagram ( producing the same ) 

I oeg to produce as showing the great difference of climate in the different 
seasons of India. 

6059. It is the difference of climate which prevents the quality of American 
cotton being so good in India as in America?—It prevents the cultivation of 
American cotton over a great part of India. 

6060. And irrigation would not produce the same effect in India as it does in 

Egypt?- You have here an intensely moist climate during the rainy season ; you 
have a great deal of rain for three months, and during that season you want 
rather to reduce the moisture than to add to it. At the conclusion of the rainy 
season, you might, I think, sometimes save the crop by irrigating. r 

6061. Is there any information which you can give to the Committee as to 
the nature of the experiments which have been made relative to the growth of 
cotton in India?-1 think the experiments failed in Bengal itself from the 
excessive moisture. In the north-west four American planters had four farms 
but failed from the excessive drought. One removed from these to Gorruck- 
pore; he complained of the uncertainty of the climate, and of the destruc¬ 
tion by insects. One planter was established in Dacca fora considerable time. 
Ihe same person has now gone to Scinde. The cultivation in Scinde, I think 
is more likely to be benefited by irrigation than other parts of India, because 
there there is a climate which is free from these alternations of dryness and 
moisture. One of the only two places where American cotton is doing well is 
Coimbatore, which Dr. Wight is well acquainted with; and the other is the 
district of Dharwar, the southward part of the Bombay Presidency. The culti¬ 
vation of American cotton has gone on continuously there since the first experi¬ 
ment, and it now occupies about 50,000 acres. I have before me a despatch 
written at the end of November 1861 , giving a report of the cultivation up to 
that time, the quantity of American cotton which has been grown, and the num¬ 
ber of saw gins which were in use by the natives, and belonging to themselves. 
Ihe experiment consisted of two parts; one was to grow the plant, and the other 
to clean the cotton j when the American saw gins were sent out, they were 
found to be too large. The natives did not like such large instruments, and 
small, ones were,, made to suit their tastes by the Government -engineer. A 
number of these have been sold, F think, to'the extent of 170 , to Individual 
growers of cotton 111 the district. Mr. Blount, who was the American in charge 
there, states, that up to the end of November 1861 , the quantity of acres in 
cultivation of American cotton amounted to 48 , 147 . He contrasts the cultiva¬ 
tion in 1850 with that in 1851 , showing a considerable increase both of the 
exotic and also of the indigenous cotton. 

[Thefollowing Table was delivered'in :] 
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STATEMENT showing the extent of Cotton Cultivation in the Vharwar Collectora.e, 

in the Years 1830 and 1851 . 
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6062. Mr. Hume.-] Is the cultivation by the natives in 
agriculture, without any assistance from the Company .—^tirely by th^i t 
themselves; the planters there engaging to buy the cotton trom them a so 

much per maund. , 

6o Qo Sir T. H. MaddockA Do those papers which you have spoken of show 
the relative productiveness of an acre in India and in America ? —These papei s do 
i nt tuo l have written a book giving all the details upon that subject. There 
is 'an immense difference between the productiveness of an acre in America and 
an acre in India, but I believe that cotton can be produced as cheaply in India 

as in America. t c . 

6061. Mr Hume. 1 Are you aware of the nature of the picking o co , • 

Bunddcund,' coSy called Mimipore cotton ?-I did not pay much alter, ion 
l i the nicking when there, but I saw the cultivation; I have since heard that 
cotton is well grown in Central India, as well as m Nagpore, and along the 

Nerbudda. whether they have adopted the American plan of picking 

6065. A re you a W dre wnetner y y at one time, leaving 

the kst?--I do not know much of Central India; that 
t lG I,W hi'*'been introduced several times in other parts of India, but it is 
very*difficult to get the natives to adopt it; they let the cotton hang as long as 

^’/"sir vou any means of stating the relative value 

$Luon which is^calfedOomrawatty, aid the other cottons which grow on 

and in BundScundP-The Bundelcund cotfcm^oe* 
the nan , . ra }i y | (noW n by the name of Bengal cotton. 1 

WhS sSEs of the two coitons. and those cottons from Bundelcund are 
«neraBv very much shorter in staple than the Oomrawatty cotton 

V Are tot 0°fTdia, 

^CETSSS a^ept the Broach and Sura, cotton. I 

^fireVAreTo"*" 0 ^ "S "* 8 the “I*" 01 '’ 1116 Br0 “ c ' 1 0nd Su "“ C - 0tt °"’ OT 

Oomrawattt cotton ?—I think the Broach and Surat cotton are supenor gene- 
it t . ti. er p are specimens of Berar cotton which aie veij fine. 

6069 Are you aware whether any portion of the Berar cotton finds its way to 

B °fh)7o y Alai^r quantity fealfo lent by the road, which has been opened of 
late years to Mirzapoort— Yes, a large quantity. , , . . 

J, Mr TJumc 1 Are you able to state to the Committee what the relative 
mice of the cotton exported from Bombay, and the cotton exported from Bengal, 
P • .1 China market?—I do not know at present, but the exports fiom Calcutta 

to ChtoaSlave S«V entirely ceased, while these from Bombay have greatly 
. j . +he chief export now is from Bombay to China. 1 have endeavoured 

io show the proportion of the exports in another diagram {producing 
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6072. Sir G. Grey.] The quantity shipped to England, you say, is regulated J 
by the price in England ?—*By the price, entirely ; whenever the price of Ame¬ 
rican cotton is high, large quantities of Indian cotton come here; ana whenever 
the price is low, the quantities immediately fall off. The only exception was, 
that during the time of the Chinese war, not having an export to China, the 
whole of it came to this cotmtry. That is shown in another diagram which 

I have prepared ( producing the same). 

6073. Chairman.] Can you give the Committee an idea of the average yearly 
export to England and to China, taking 10 years as a basis?—About 500,000 
bales have been frequently exported to England and China together, and l think 
nearly the same quantity was sent to England as to China in some year3. 

6074. Sir G . Grey.] You said that cotton could be produced in India as 
cheaply as in America ?—Quite as cheaply ; perhaps more cheaply. 

6075. You do not think that it can be brought into the market here on equal 
terms as American cotton, <\o you ?—I think it can ; I speak from the evidence 
I have received from those well acquainted with the subject by whom the calcu¬ 
lation has been made, that, taking the expense of buying from the natives, and 
paying all the expenses on it, Indian cotton can come here as cheaply as Ame # 
rican cotton. 

6076. Then how is it that the American cotton drives the Indian cotton out 01 
the market, except when the price of the former is very high?—The American 
cotton is a very superior cotton, and will always be used whenever it can be got 
at a moderate price. The cotton from Dharwar, however, sells nearly for the 
same price as New Orleans cotton. 

6077. Is it the fact that American cotton grown in India is inferior to Ame* 
rican cotton grown in America?—It is slightly inferior. 

6078. Sir 7VH. M&dclock.] A previous witness has stated that the cotton of 
Coimbatore sells in the Indian market on a par with cotton of the same descrip¬ 
tion from America?—It does; it sells for very nearly the same price. 

6079. Mr. R. H ’. Clive.] Does the superior cotton of India obtain the same 
price that the superior cotton of America obtains The superior cotton of Ame¬ 
rica has a long staple, and the price of it goes far beyond the price of anything 

produced in India. . „ 

6080. The long staple cotton cannot be grown in India, can it r—It has been 

grown, but in too small a quantity to be of any value, . 

6081. Chairman.] Is there a greater waste in American cotton grown m India 
than in American cotton from America itself ?—I was present at some experi¬ 
ments made in Manchester, when cotton coming from India was actually found 
to have less waste than that coming from America, the two cottons having been 
bought for the same price in the market. 

6082. Sir/. W. Hogg.] The native is sure of a market in India for the Indian 

cotton which he grows?—Yes. 

6083. Tlie American cotton is grown, I believe, at a considerably greater 
expense, and the grower can only be remunerated by a price to be obtained in 
England, and not in India?—I have not been able to find that the expense of 
growing American cotton is greater than that of growing Indian cotton ; as far 
as I learn, the expense is very nearly the same; there seems no greater care 
adopted in India in growing American cotton than in growing Indian cotton; 
the returns per acre are generally larger, and the proportion ot cotton to the 
seed is also larger. Therefore everything is in favour of their growing Americau 
cotton instead of Indian cotton in climates which are suited to it. 

6084. You are aware of the mode in which indigo is grown in India r I know 
it generally. 

6085. I believe the whole of. the indigo crop in India is grown by a system of 
advances made by the resident indigo planters to the ryots ? I believe so, 
almost entirely. 

6086. And’the planter stipulates to give a prescribed price to the ryot for all 
the weed he may cultivate?—Yes. 

6087. So that the ryot is certain of a fixed price for all that he grows r~~ 
Yes. 

6088. Do you believe that if a similar course^ were adopted with regard to 
cotton, and if the planter stipulated' to give a fixed price to the ryot for the 
American cotton which he might grow, there would be a prospect of the result 
being the same ?—I believe nothing else is required but to have agents 
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interested in the produce making advances to the ryots themselves, and dealing 
with them directly in situations where the climate is favourable to the growth 
of American cotton. Dealing directly with the ryots is the great question after 

all. . ■? ■ *' 

6089. Would the system which l have suggested also do away with that 
practice of adulteration which arises from the cotton passing through a great 
many hands?—Entirely, I believe. 

6090. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Is the American cotton which is grown in India 
an annual?-—It is cultivated as an annual. It can be grown for two or three 
years; hut it was found that the produce of successive years was so much 
diminished, that in most instances it was found preferable to go through the 
whole expense of the cultivation every year. 

6091. Is that the system pursued in America?—Yes; there they have not 
always the option, because the frosts destroy the plants; but still the largest 
crops are produced from the annual plant, 

6092. Mr. Hume.] After all the inquiries which you have made, are you able 
to point out any assistance which could be given by the Company to forward 
the growth of cotton beyond what lias been already given %—I am not aware ol 
any assistance which is required in the Company’s territories. -The districts 
suited to the growth of American cotton are all near the sea. The roads should 
be kept in order, and that to Kandeish improved. Central India requires a 
better communication with the coast, in order to produce a greater quantity of 
cotton. I think it possible that American cotton might be grown there, but the 
experiment, has not been made. 

6093- Mr. Labducfiere .] Has the experiment been tried to any extent ?— 
Captain Meadows Taylor has made the experiment in Shorapore, which is a 
dependency of the Nizam. 

6094. What distance is that from the sea ?—It comes down to Dharwar ; it is 
that projecting neck of the Nizam’s territories. 

6095. Mr. Elliot.'] Can you state what would be the comparative remunera¬ 
tion which a ryot would receive from the cultivation of cotton, and of any grain 
Which he might cultivate instead ?—It varies in different years; they are very 
ready to cultivate cotton whenever there is a demand for it. In the proportion 
of one-third or one-fourth of their crops, they prefer it to merely sowing grain 
crops, there is usually a great glut of these grain crops in the interior. 

6096. If an agent on the part of some capitalist, or body of capitalists, were 
established at any spot for the purpose of cultivating cotton, you think there 
would be no fear of his always obtaining as much cotton as he chose to take upon 
advances made by him ?—I think not. These American planters have been 
acting for the last three or four years as agents ; they have not been planting 
at all. They first planted a little to show how the thing should be done, and 
then they agreed to take whatever the natives grew. That has been done, and 
the natives have bought those saw gins to the number which I mentioned before. 
These were made for them, and sold at about cost price ; they go on buying them 
every year, so that they are extending the culture of their own accord. 

6097. Are those agents American speculators No; the Government have 
established a manufactory for these saiv gins. They find they can make them 
cheaper there than they could import them from America, and as good. 

6098. Are you aware of any reason why persons should not engage in that 
manner in India in the cultivation of cotton, exactly as they engage in the cul¬ 
tivation of indigo ?—The prbfits are much less upon cotton than they are upon 
indigo. In favourable seasons the profits upon indigo are very large, and those 
upon cotton must be very small, because the surface to be covered is large, aud 
the returns per acre are very small in India to what they are in America; I 
have been sometimes blamed for saying too much, and at other times for saying 
too little. I .calculated 100 pounds of clean cotton an acre as the return in 
India, hut other returns I have seen give only 50 pounds, and some as high as 
200 pounds. 

6099. Mr. Labouchere .J Do you know what the stipulated prices have been - 
which those agents have given to the growers r—The prices are all stated in the 
work which 1 have published ; with all the expenses paid, those cottons 
have cost about three-pence halfpenny, landed in Liverpool. 

6100. They have been fixed prices?—They have fixed at the beginning of 
the season that they will buy at such a rate. 

6 t o*. Is 
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6101. Is that the same system which is pursued with regard to indigo ?—I 
should think the system is more stringent with regard to indigo; larger prices 
have been given as the demaud for American cotton has increased. 

6102. Mr. Elliot.'] Are you aware, that great complaints have been made on 
the part of persons at Manchester, that sufficient exertions have not been made 
to assist them in obtaining cotton from India; supposing a certain number of 
gentlemen were to send but capital to India, and to employ an agent at one 
or two places for the purpose of procuring the cultivation of cotton and having 
it sent down and shipped for themselves, would not they be able to procure 
cotton in almost any quantity which they might require, at the most moderate 
price at which the people of India can produce it? —Yes ; I know of nothing to 
prevent that being done; I can see no difficulty in it myself. 

6103. Mr. Mangles .] What comparison would the best Indian American 
cotton bear to the best American cotton grown in America ?—There are many 
varieties of short, staple cotton from America; the American cotton grown in 
India sells for very nearly the same price as New Orleans cotton. 

6104. Is there any grown in India at all upon a par with the Sea Island 
cotton ?—None ; some small quantities have been grown, but there is no climate 
suited for the growth of long staple cotton to any extent. 

6105. Chairman .] Have any other experimental cultures been undertaken 
by the Government ?—The culture of tea has been undertaken by the Indian 
Government for some years; it was first attempted in 1835 ; f myself recom¬ 
mended it. in 1827 . and again in the year 1834 . In 1842 the first tea was 
manufactured. The culture is now going on to a considerable extent all through 
the North-west Himalayas, that is in the hills beyond Delhi, and in that direc¬ 
tion. The experiment commenced at the same time with the culture in Assam. 
It was thought at that time that Assam was more favourable as regards climate 
for tea culture than the North-western portion of the Himalayas; I was always 
of a contrary opinion, from a comparison of the climate of China with that of 
the districts in those mountains which I knew. I believe I am quite justified in 
saying that it is proved that the climate of the Himalayas is perfectly suitable, as 
well as the soil, for the cultivation of the best kinds of Chiua tea. 

6106. What led to the first experiment ?•—It was suggested by several indivi¬ 
duals, myself among the number, that the climate seemed to be favourable for 
the .cultivation of tea. When Lord William Bentinek visited Saharunpore, 
where I was, I recommended it to him ; it was afterwards taken up by his 
Lordship, and subsequently by Lord Auckland, and very strenuously by Lord 
Hardinge when he was in the North-west; and it is now extended from the part 
called Kumaon into Gurhwal, and from thence into the newly-acquired Sikh terri¬ 
tories; into the Kangra Valley, for instance. Immediately after Lord Hardinge 
acquired that territory, a survey was made to see if it was not suited for the cul¬ 
tivation of tea. The officer deputed, Dr. Jameson, reported it to be as favourable 
as any part.of the old territories ; plants were immediately sent and grown, and 
by this last mail I have received some tea grown in that‘very district, which I 
can produce to the Committee. In other parts, I believe, the cultivation amounts 
to about 1,000 acres ; and immense quantities of seed are being sown every 
year {a specimen of the Kangra tea was shown]. 

6107. Whence was the seed originally obtained ?— The first seed was obtained 
before the Chinese war. A deputation was sent with Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Gutzlaff to get seeds ; they only, however, got access to the southern districts of 
China, and they obtained their seeds from thence. All the teas which have been 
manufactured since then have the Ankoy flavour, as if they were made by manu¬ 
facturers ignorant of the process of making tea in the north of China. In conse¬ 
quence of the success of the experiment, Mr. Fortune was sent to China; he 
visited both the black tea district and the green tea district; he brought with 
him 20,000 plants, and conveyed them to the Himalayas, and he brought eight 
manufacturers of green teas, &e., from the northern districts of China. I have 
also received by this mail some tea made by those men, which is in the room 
{these specimens were also produced). 

6108. Mr. Mangles .] Do you know anything of the Assam cultivation ?—I 
do not know much of it, but 1 do not think it is so good as the other. 

6109. 'You are aware that that bears the highest price of any tea in the 
English market ?—Yes; for mixing with other teas; it is used by grocers for 
mixing, l believe. 
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6110. Does not it give strength to other teas ?—I do not think so. 

6111. Are you aware that the average price last year of pure Assam tea sent to 
England has been Is. 8 hd. per lb.?—It sells very high, but I understand it is 
used entirely for mixing. 

6112. Sir G. (ii'eij. j Does the tea which is known to be mixed with Assam 

tea sell at a higher price than the tSa which is supposed not to be mixed ?_I do 

not suppose people know whether it is mixed or not. 

6113. Mr. Mangles.'] Are you aware that, when the Assatp Company were 
told they might apply, and probably would obtain if they did apply, for a share 
ot the plants and seeds brought by Mr. Fortune to India, their answer was that 
they had a better indigenous tea plant than existed in China, as measured by the 
value of the article made from it in the English market, when compared with the 
value of the article made from the Chinese plant, and that they accordingly 
declined to apply "for any of Mr. Fortune’s plants and seeds ?—I do not think 
they have a climate suited to grow the tea plant of China; I do not think the 
Assam climate suited to the genuine tea plant; it is too moist and damp. 

6114. Do not you think, speaking commercially and not botanically, the mea¬ 

sure of the value of a plant is its commercial price?—I should be very happy to 
test this tea of Kumaon ag'uinst the Assam tea. <■ Whenever it is produced in 
sufficient quantities, I have no doubt it will sell at as high prices, without bein< r 
required for mixing with anything else. 0 

6115. Sir G. Grey.] Should you state that the quality of the tea that comes 
from India is improving ?— Decidedly so ; the green teas made by the first manu¬ 
facturers were said not to be of the kind of manufacture which is adapted to 
this country; they were more like the teas of the southern districts ; but the teas 
just arrived, the gunpowder and hyson, have been seen bv Mr. Twining and 
they are pronounced to be made in the same way and in the same style of 
manufacture as the teas of commerce of this country. 

6116. Do you attribute the improvement to the improved manufacture ?—Yes, 

I think the manufacture has a great deal to do with it; it has more influence 
than varieties of the plant, supposing you have the genuine plant. 

, ' 7 - Are the natives oi those districts in which this tea is now grown becom¬ 

ing accustomed to the manufacture P—Yes, there are not more than about a dozen 
Chinese at present. 

6118. Do you anticipate that they will become as skilled in the manufacture 
as the Chinese themselves?-1 think the natives of India are as skilful and 
ingenious as any other people in the world. 

. y 1 9 - ® !r J• E • Go()<).] What is the greatest quantity which has been grown 
in the whole extent of the districts which you have mentioned, Kumaon and the 
adjoining districts r—Not more than 10,000 lbs. has been produced lit any one 
year as yet. J 

6120. They have increased and are increasing rapidly ?—Very much so 
indeed. 

6121. Are you of opinion that tea can be grown there and landed in England 
as cheaply as teas grown in China?—I do not see anything to prevent it° the 
land there is abundant and also cheap. The result of Mr. Fortune’s observations 
was, that the only mistake tlieyt had made was taking the best land instead of 
taking the slopes of the hills. Oil first making the experiment they took land 
which the natives had already in culture for their grain crops; he thought the 
better plan would be to take the slopes of the hills instead of those cultivated 
parts ; that being the ease, he says, as far as he saw, the quantities of unoccupied 
ground were immense, and labour also is very cheap there. 

6122. It will be a competition between those districts in India and in China, 
which can grow the cheapest and best tea for the English market ?—Yes; the 
access to the Ganges river from those mountains gives great facilities, which the 
Chinese do not possess in the interior of their country; I think they will be 
able to bring the tea down to Calcutta, or else down the Indus, cheaper than the 
Chinese can convey it to the coast. 

6123. The Chinese teas are brought from the interior chiefly by the labour 
of men, are they not ?—A great part of them for some distance, according to 
Mr. Fortune’s account, and also that of the Chinese missionaries. 

6124. Which must, greatly enhance the price?—Yes. 

612,5. Sir T. Matldock.] Are you aware what is the elevation of the hills 
wjjiere the tea experiments have been made r—They were made at different eleva¬ 
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tions, from about 2,200 feet in the Deyra Valley, which was the lowest elevation 
at which the experiment succeeded well, and it ranged up to the height of 7,200 
feet, near Mussooree. The plants at the greatest elevation were all killed ; but in 
the nurseries* at about an elevation of 4,500 to 5,500 feet, the tea plant succeeded 
remarkably well. 

6126. Do you consider an elevation of frpm 4,500 to 5,500 feet to be the best 
suited for tea cultivation? — It appears so; but I should like to refer to the 
Deyra Valley. Mr. Fortune has made an observation respecting it, as not 
being suitable for the cultivation of tea. Mr. Fortune visited the Deyra 
Doon in the mouth of March, I think, immediately after one of the hail-storms 
which very frequently prevail at that season of the year; hail-storms had occurred 
and knocked off a great many of the leaves, and on passing through he judged 
that that was the natural appearance of the plants in that valley. Therefore he 
thought it was not so well suited for their cultivation. But all the testimony I 
have had from other gentlemen is to the effect that the plant in the Deyra 
Doon is as luxuriant as at any other place ; and the brokers here say that the 
tea made there is as good as that made in the mountains. 

6127. Do you recollect what is the average temperature of the elevation of 
5,500 feet in the Himalayas ?— It is a mean of about 58 ° to 60 °, I think. 

6128. You probably have not. experience of what the mean temperature is at 
that lower elevation of 2,500 feet ?—1 think it is about 70 °, but I do not recol¬ 
lect at present. 

6129. The climate of the Himalayas at the height of 5,000 feet is favourable 
to the European constitution ?—Decidedly. 

6130. And not unfavourable to the labour of Europeans r—Not at all. They 
can remain out in the open air, as gentlemen do there in most parts of the year, 
all day long. - 

6131. Are you aware of any impediment to Europeans residing in that 
quarter?—No, they are very fond of resorting there for health, when they can 
get away from the plains. 

6132. From what you know of the geological formation and the botanical 
characteristics of those mountains, is it your opinion that the area upon which 
the tea plant may be successfully grown, is very extensive ?—I think so; I think 
the whole of the mountains, from the Sikim country through Nepal and Kumaon 
up to the Kangra Valley, and even to Cashmere, is suited to the cultivation of 
tea. 

6133. There is no peculiar geological deposit or formation which is necessary 
for the success of the cultivation?—It depends rather upon the climate than 
upon the soil. Mr. Fortune has said, as far as he could judge, if he had been 
removed blindfold from the tea districts of China into the tea nurseries of the 
Himalayas, he could hardly have told that he had been removed from one to 
the other. 

6134. Mr. Elliot.'] Has any quantity of this tea been brought into the English 
market?—No; it sells in the neighbourhood of the plantations, at Almora for 
instance, the black, at about 4 s. or 5 s. a pound, and the green at 6 s. or 7 s. 
a pound. 

613,5. Sir J. W. Hogg.] Without the duty, what would the same description 
of China tea sell for in this market ?—I do not know; at one time that same 
quality of tea was valued, the best specimens, at 3 s. and 3 s. 6 d. a pound, and 
others at 1 s. and Is. 6 d.; that is, the common black tea; the best greens were 
those valued without duty at 3 s. and 3 s. 6 d. 

6136. Mr. Elliot.] What does China tea sell for in those parts where the tea 
you have spoken of fetches 3 s. and 4 s. a pound ?—I do not know what it is at 
present; we used to give about the same price at that time; we generally 
obtained our supplies from Calcutta in large quantities. 

6137. Have you no means of making a comparison between the price in 
bond of any of this tea sold in the English market and China tea?—No; I 
cannot at present make the comparison. Mr. Twining considers it is very well 
made tea, and will come into successful comparison with China tea. 

6138. Sir G. Grey.] Do you mean that the tea produced in the districts them¬ 
selves, and the China tea, sell at the same price ?—None of the best China tea 
comes into those districts, except for European officers ordering it themselves; 
but the inferior qualities of this Himalayan tea have been sent into the Bhoot 
districts, where it meets the China tea coming across Thibet. 
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6139. How do the two teas respectively sell?—This tea has the preference as 
being a better quality of tea. I suppose only the inferior qualities are sent from 
Chiua to those districts. 

6140. The best quality of tea produced in those districts competes with the 
inferior quality of China tea?—Not the best qualities; it is only the inferior 
qualities which are bought at the sales by some of the native merchants and 
sent into the Bhoot districts, where the people are tea-drinkers; there it meets 
the China teas, and has the preference, it being a superior tea. 

6141. The inferior quality of tea produced in India beats the China tea, and 
fetches a better price ?—Yes, the inferior China tea. 

6142. Sir T. II. Maddock.] You have said that the China tea that is brought 
into Bhootan, and the whole of that part of Thibet, is a tea that can come into 
comparison with this tea; is not that tea chiefly sold in cakes?—I believe it is 
chiefly in cakes; the inferior teas are sent into the Bhoot districts. 

6143. It is the fact that teas grown in the Company’s territories on this side 
of the Himalayas have found a market on the other side of the Himalayas ?—Yes, 
it is the fact. 

6144. Chairman .] The result of this cultivation will be, first, that it will supply 
tea for consumption in India before it can become an article of general competi¬ 
tion in England ?—At present the quantity is so small, and the quality so much 
liked, that the price is very high, but the quantity is increasing very fast. The 
nurseries were very small at first, but they have been extended by degrees. The 
seeds do not ripen for some years. 

6145. Sir J. W. Hogg.] How long is it before the tea plant attains maturity, 
so that the leaves can be gathered for the manufacture of tea ?—Three years is the 
earliest period ; it is generally impolitic to take them so soon as that, but they 
can be gathered in the third year. 

6146. How long does the tea last?—It seems to last for 10 or 15 years very 
well. The Chinese do not root it up, but they supply the place of the plants 
which go out, and keep renewing the plantation constantly. 

6147. Sir C. Wood.] They substitute a good plant for an exhausted one in the 
nursery ?—Yes; I understand that is the way they do in China. The following 
is a letter from Dr. Jameson, on the 13 th of February 1853 ; he says, “ The last 
six weeks I have been employed in the Kohistan of the Punjaub, laying out 
a roost extensive plantation, and in addition to transplanting about a lac of 
plants, I have sown one-and-a-half ton of seeds, have finished my factory, and 
engaged the European overseer and 130 gardeners, and laid out a vast tract of 
land.’’ The whole of this country is highly undulating; the principal trees 
met with are a kind of pine and a species of andromeda; “snow falls annually, 
and lies for some time; the Chinese tea-manufacturers state that the tea-leaves 
are finer than those produced in the eastern plantations. Be this as it may, 
nowhere could the tea plant thrive with greater luxuriance than it is now 
doing in the Kangra Valley; the small nurseries established at the end of 1848 
have this year yielded 2,309 lbs. of tea, and upwards of a ton and a quarter of 
seeds.” 

6148. Sir G. Grey.] By whom has Dr. Jameson been employed?—By the 
East India Company. 

6149 Is this cultivation carried on by the Company ?—Entirely by the Com¬ 
pany ; it is an experiment at present. 

61.50. Is there reason to suppose that the cultivation of tea will be profitable 
so as to induce a large increase of it ?—The superintendent calculates that it 
does not cost sixpence a pound ; he calculates that an acre of ground produces 
about 82 pounds of tea, the cultivation costing 19 rupees. 

61.51. Comparing this with any other kind of cultivation which might be 
applied to that land, do you think that there will be an inducement to cultivate 
tea by the increased profit which will be derived from it?—There is no doubt 
of it; the natives of the hills have no exportable produce which they can send 
to the plains; they have little else but grain, which is not wanted in the plains, 
there being an abundance of that there already. 

6152. There is every reason, you think, to believe that there will be a great 
increase of cultivation in those districts ?—I think so. 

6153. Chairman.] Can you form any idea as to when it will become an article 
of export to any great extent ?—-I cannot say that; they sow seeds in great quan¬ 
tities every year, and the plant comes to perfection in three years. 

6154. Has 
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6154. Has the cultivation of tea taken the place of the cultivation of other Moyle, Fsyj 

articles, or has fresh land been brought into cultivation, which will increase the D * 

revenue of the Government ?—When the experiments were first made they 
obtained land from the ryots, and made experiments upon cultivated land. 

When Mr. Fortune went there, the only fault he found was, that they had 
taken the best land of the valleys instead of taking the hill sides ; and he recom¬ 
mends them to take lands which are uncultivated, and bring them into cultiva¬ 
tion, instead of taking lands already occupied by grain ; therefore new land will 
be brought into cultivation. That has been done to some extent already. 

6155. Therefore the revenue of the Government will be increased?—111 time 
it will be increased ; it must depend, however, upon the kind of settlement. 

6156. The experiments of the Government in cultivation have been confined 
to those two articles of cotton and tea, have not they ?—On any considerable scale 
of recent years they have. Formerly they improved the cultivation of almost all 
the things that are grown in India at present; silk, for instance, was improved by 
the Government. In 1829 an experiment was commenced on the Bombay side, 
at the recommendation of Sir John Malcolm, under an Italian, M. Muttio, but it 
was unsuccessful. It was abandoned only a few years ago; the climate of the 
Deccan was found unsuited to the cultivation, because it is extremely dry and hot 
in summer and cold at nights, and there is very little arboreous vegetation, and 
the mulberry thrives with difficulty. After a number of years* trial, therefore, 
the experiment was abandoned. In the botanical gardens a number of plants' 
have been introduced and distributed gratis to whoever applies for them. 

6157. Mr. Labouchere. ] Is tea an article of general consumption by any part 
of the population of India ?-—No, it is not consumed in large quantities; but 
there is a great taste in favour of tea. 

6158. There is a taste for it among those who can afford to drink it ?—When 
ever a man is ill, if you ask him what you can do for him, he will beg you to 
give him a little tea. 

6* 59 * Is the article considered a luxury ?—They use it as a medicine ; but the 
prejudice is so much in favour of it, that the natives would consume it if it were 
sold at anything like a reasonable price ; but now the price is very high, and it 
is very bad tea which they buy in the bazaars. 

6160. Sir T. H.Maddock .] Are you aware that it is consumed in considerable 
quantities by the upper classes as a salutary beverage, and not regarded only as a 
medicine ?—I am not aware that it is ; but I know that altogether there is 
a great prejudice in favour of tea. 

6*61. Mr. Labouchere .] There is no prejudice of caste against it, is there?— 

JNo, it is a dry substance; I believe they make an exception sometimes in favour 
of dry substances which they can get from Europeans. 

6162. Chairman: ] Was the exhibition of Indian products in 1851 likely to 
be productive of benefit to the cultivation in that country ?—I think the number 
of raw products which were shown at the Exhibition, opened the eyes of a 
number of the manufacturers here to things which they did not before conceive 
existed. I have had applications from all kinds of manufacturers, both on the 
Continent and this country, for information respecting various products which 
they did not know before that India produced; gum, resins, oils, and vegetable 
fats, fibres, the different kinds of silk, &c. 

6163. Sir J. IV. Hogg.] I believe you are now engaged in arranging a report 
describing all the products which were exhibited in the Exhibition, and the 
useful purposes to which they might be applied, so as to give the public every 
possible information?—Yes, I am engaged in the preparation of a report of that 
kind; a work, indeed, on the raw products of India in general, as the collection 
shown at the Exhibition, including my own, was very complete. 

6164. Mr. Hume.] Has not the effect of the Exhibition been to bring forward 
a great, many articles from the interior of India which were unknown before ?— 

It has made them known to a class of people who did not know of their exist¬ 
ence; but, many of those things have been on record for a number of years in 
books which are said to be inaccessible. 

6165. They are now likely to become articles of merchandise?—Yes, many 

0 hem; lor instance, China grass, which is well known as a very valuable 
product coming from China. It was sent to the Exhibition from half-a-dozen 
T? er ?, Tlt P a 5 ® ‘ n from Assam and Tenasserim; it was also sent from 

. ava y the Singapore committee ; by people well acquainted with its uses here 
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J. F. Royle, Esq., it was highly approved of, and thought in its properties to equal China grass 
as nearly as "possible; and I believe the plant is identical botanically as far as 
from the imperfect specimens we have we can judge. In the year 1803 this 
very plant was introduced from Sumatra, and cultivated up to the year 1811 , at 
one of the farms which the Company established at that time, and three bales 
of this China grass were sent into the market in Mark-lane; a report was made 
upon the strength of this substance as a substitute for Russian hemp, and it was 
found that the strands made of the same size as is required for the navy, bore 
three times more weight when made from this grass than they did made from 
Russian hemp. That was in the year 1812 . From that time to the present it 
has hardly attracted the attention either of planters in India or manufacturers 
here ; but I believe it is susceptible of production to a great extent, and cheaply. 

6166. Mr. Hurtle.] Has it been ascertained how far it will be durable when 
it becomes subject to alternate moisture and drying ?—I do not know that expe¬ 
riments have been made to that extent, but there seems no doubt it will bear any 
amount of exposure. 

6167. Have not a great variety of metallic substances also been brought from 
the interior of the Peninsula of India ?■*—'Yes; for instance, wootz and corundum, 
the latter is used there for polishing all their stone work and metal work ; even 
their grindstones are made with corundum, and gum lac. 

6168. Is that a kind of emery ?—It is. 

6169. Mr. Elliot.] From what part of India did the grass come, of which you 
have spoken ?—Chiefly from Assam and Tennasserim, but it occurs all along the 
frontier. 1 may also mention that samples of all those raw products have been 
distributed to many of the great towns of this country, and also on the Continent. 

6x70. Mr. Hume.] Are there any other substances which have already 
become, or are likely to become, articles of export from India in consequence of 
the Exhibition ?—I think vegetable oils and fats there will be a great demand 
for; there are various solid fats there which are not well known here. 

6171. From what parts of India are they coming?—Vegetable oils are gene¬ 
rally diffused, and so are vegetable fats. There is one tree very well known, 
that is the Mohua tree, which yields the common arrack consumed all over the 
country. This is obtained from the ripe flowers, which are very fleshy and very 
saccharine ; some sugar is made from them. They are fermented and distilled 
fox- the common arrack of the country. But the seeds, when expressed, yield a 
vegetable fat, which is considered as good as cocoa-nut, and I believe some of 
the best authorities consider it is well' calculated for making candles; indeed 
I know it is being imported at present by some principal manufacturers in this 
country. 

6172. Do you know the proportion of stearine which has been extracted from 
that product in comparison with the cocoa-nut ?—I do not remember; but the 
gentleman to whom I refer says that the quantity is as large as is obtained from 
anything else of the kind he knows. 

6173. Chairman.] You have stated to the Committee that, in your opinion, 
there are many products of India which may become the subject of increased 
exports to this country?—I think there is no doubt, from the inquiries which are 
being made in consequence of individuals seeing those things in the Exhibition, 
a great increase will take place. I receive a great many inquiries with respect to 
all classes of products from parties wishing for information as to the names of the 
articles, the parts of the country where they might be got, and whether they were 
merchantable, or to be regarded as mere curiosities. 

6174. That will be calculated to increase the industrial prosperity of India?— 

I think there is no doubt of it. Even a day or two ago I was asked if there was 
not a possibility of bringing materials for paper-making from India. I have 
enumerated a large assortment of different kinds of fibres in India from which 
paper mav be made. 

6175. Mr. Hume.] Are you aware that at Madras they are now forming, or 
have formed, a museum of’ all the natural products which have come to their 
knowledge, and that they are extending it not only to those already known, but 
they are making further inquiries r—Yes, the Government have agreed to sup¬ 
port that museum,-as well as partly a school of design in connection with it. 

6176. Sir J. W. Hogg.] Have not the Government sent out orders to the 
different Presidencies of a general character, suggesting the establishment of 
societies such as you have mentioned, throughout all the different stations in 

India, 
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_ndia, and also further suggesting particularly that the medical servants should j. F. 
give their aid and assistance for that purpose?—I am not aware of that, but I 
know that things are being done in India of that kind. 

6177. Mr. R. H. Clive.'] Have the Admiralty tested the value of this China 
grass which you have spoken of ?—I do not think they have at present; I had 
an application the other day to know whether India could not produce large 
quantities of shell-lac for the use of the navy ; the chief ingredient in marine 
glue being lac; I believe there is no doubt that the quantities that could be pro¬ 
duced are enormous. 

6178. With regard to the grass, you are not aware that any application for it 
has been made for the purpose of experiments by the Admiralty r 1 cannot be 
sure ; a gentleman came from the dockyard who looked over all the fibres we 
had at the Exhibition ; I pointed out this to him, as well as others. 

6179. What proof have you of the China grass possessing greater strength 
than the Russian hemp ?—“ In the year 1811 , the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company imported three bales of the Caloee hemp, which had been culti¬ 
vated in the Botanic Gardens at Calcutta by Dr. Buchanan, who was of opinion 
that the plant was identical with the Urtica nivea ot Willdenow. I he Court 
ordered one bale to be sent to Messrs. George Sharpe & Sons, who reported, on 
the 4th of February 1812 , that having brought the Caloee plant to the state of 
hemp for the use of cordage, a thread was spun of the size of those spun in the 
King’s rope-yards, which bore 252 lbs.; whereas the weight required to be borne 
in his Majesty’s yards by Russian hemp of the same size, is only 84 lbs.” 

6180. Mr. Hume.] Are you aware that any measures have been taken since 
that trial to cultivate and improve the production of that article ?—In those days 
it was adopted as a culture in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, but what I refer to 
now is the immense quantity of this same plant, which is found in a wild state 
all along the foot of the hills in Assam, where it might be produced in very large 
quantities; from the experiments that were previously made, it seems that you 
can cut it down several times in the year and have a fresh crop of equal value to 
that you had before; the production of the plant seems so easy that I myself 
feel no doubt that it might be sent here in very large quantities. 

6181. Is it now an article of commerce, to your knowledge Not to this 
country, or in very small quantities since brought to notice by Major Jenkins. 

6182. Chairman.] Have you considered at all whether, in the province of Pegu, 
the cultivation of articles of value could be promoted to such an extent as to be 
productive of revenue in that country, and of benefit to England r-—I think so, 
from the nature of the plants which are grown there, and the things actually 
produced. There are some most valuable plants which grow in such latitudes, 
and which would succeed there with the greatest ease, and be productive. For 
instance, the cocoa nut and the areca nut, which grow on sandy places exposed to 
the sea. In the marshy places, which in those latitudes generally lie within the 
belt of sand, the sago palm might be produced in large quantities, and I believe 
very profitably, because in Malacca and other places where they have made 
experiments on the productiveness of the sago tree, 400 lbs. or 500 lbs. are 
yielded by a tree. After it is once planted, it is in seven years productive ; 
after that it throws up suckers round the main tree, so that they have no trouble 
in keeping up the plantations. Then there is the Nipa palm, of which the leaves 
are now used in those districts for thatching the roofs ot the houses; it is found 
in the swampy tracts along the shores of the river along with the maugrove. Its 
sap yields a very large quantity of saccharine juice, which is made into sugar 
by the natives of the country by a very simple process ; this sugar has been seen 
here by some good judges, and they say that there is no better crystallised sugar 
than that made from the wild growing plant of the jungles of Pegu and Ten- 
nasserim. I think that is susceptible of great extension. There are also a great 
many timber trees in the jungles useful for ship-building, with the coir and the 
ejoo for rope-inaking ; there is the caoutchouc and the lac, which are employed 
in marine glue; there is also rice, the great staple, and the sugar-cane also, 
susceptible of easy and extended cultivation. The climate is favourable for all 
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6183. Mr. Hume.] Have you ever been in Pegu yourself ?—No, I have not. 
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Ross Donnelly Mangles, Esq., a Member of the Committee; Examined. 

6184. Chairman .] WHAT appointments did you hold in India ?—I was Under¬ 
secretary to the Government in the Revenue and Judicial Department; I was 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue; I was Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal in the Revenue Department; I was acting Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Home Department; and I was a Member of the Board of 
Revenue. 

6185. During what period were you in India?—I was in India altogether 
about 15 years, leaving it in the year 1839 . 

6)86. Have you'directed your attention to the financial and revenue system 
in India ?—Principally to the system of land revenue; to that I have given con¬ 
siderable attention." 

6187. It has been alleged that the financial system of India, under which so 
large a proportion of the public resources is furnished by the land revenue, is 
unsound in principle and mischievous in practice; have you considered that 
subject, and what is your opinion upon it?—I think, popularly, the land revenue 
system of India is entirely misunderstood; it is spoken of by many as if it 
were a property-tax. The case is entirely different. The rent of land in India 
has never, with the exception of a certain part of it, been private property at 
all. It has always belonged to the State, and has always been a fund set apart 
for the general expenses of the State, and for the maintenance of every depart¬ 
ment of the Government. The matter cannot be better expressed than it was 
by the late Mr. James Mill, when he said, “ I conceive that the peculiarity of 
India in deriving a large proportion of its revenue from the land is a very 
great advantage; nine-tenths, probably, of the revenue of the Government of 
India is derived from the rent of land never appropriated to individuals, and 
always consitlered to be the property of Government; and to me that appears 
to be one of the most fortunate circumstances that can occur in any country, 
because, in consequence of this, the wants of the State are supplied, really and 
truly, without taxation. As far as this source goes, the people of the country 
remain nntaxed. The wants of Government are supplied without any drain 
either on the produce of any man’s labour, or the produce of any man’s capital.” 
I believe that to be a perfectly correct description of the state of things, and I 
think it is as certain as any mathematical demonstration can be, that that is not 
only not a bad system of taxation, but that it is the very best mode by which the 
wants of any State could be supplied. In this country, where land has so long 
been private property, we are misled by the land revenue being called confis¬ 
cation, and spoken of as a property-tax of enormous amount. In fact it has 
never been private property; neither the landholders (by whatever name called), 
nor their ancestors, from time immemorial, have ever possessed it. By the very 
theory of rent it is a fund created by society, and I cannot conceive either a 
better system in an economical point of view, or a fairer system, than that that 
which is created by society, by no man’s labour, and by no man’s capital, should 
be applied to the warns of society. It is not the case in India as it is in this 
country. Looking at rent in this country, it is, in a great measure, the interest 
of capital which has been laid out in farm-buildings, and in enclosure and 
draining, and what not; in India, the rent of the land is almost exclusively that 
which is paid for the use of the land, without anything having been laid out 
upon it. 

6188. It has been stated that the ryots are very poor; do you consider that 
their poverty and degradation should be ascribed to the land revenue system ?—In 
the first place, 1 think there is very great exaggeration with regard to the poverty 
of the ryots. I think it has been overstated to a very great extent. In Bengal, 
indeed, the Government is in nowise, responsible for the condition of the ryots, 
except in so far as, through the very unwise though in intention benevolent 
measures of Lord Cornwallis, they have been handed over almost entirely to the 
zemindars; but still,In Bengal, where the ryots are worse off, I' believe, than 
any part of India, their condition is very much better, taken with reference to 
the flature of the climate and the wants of the ryot, than is generally supposed. 

I believe the cultivators in the North-western Provinces are in a more comfortable 
condition than the peasantry of this or perhaps of any other country, except 
America and Australia, and new countries of that description. I believe, from 
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what I can gather, that in Madras and Bombay their condition is very much 
better than has commonly been stated; but be their condition good or, bad, I con¬ 
ceive the system of land revenue has nothing whatever to do with it, because 
I believe that where land is from social circumstances in a condition to yield 
rent, rent will be paid to some party or other, whether the Government take any 
share of it or not. The ryots would have to pay rent to somebody if the Govern¬ 
ment took no share of that rent; and I do not believe that the payment of rent, 
if the demand of the Government is confined to a share of the rent, as it cer¬ 
tainly is in every part of India, as far as I know, can have anything to do with 
the cbndition of the people. I believe the poverty of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation of India is much more attributable to social causes, to the great subdivision 
of property, and to the great number of people employed in raising the amount 
of produce, so that the produce is almost consumed by the people who raise it. 

I believe the great cause or instrument of agricultural wealth is to raise a large 
quantity of produce with the smallest possible number of hands. In India the 
state of things is precisely the revei’se, and I believe that that, more than .any 
other cause, has led to the comparative poverty of the ryots of India. In fact, 
the ryot of India is as nearly as possible in the position of the cottier of Ireland, 
and it is very remarkable that you might take a whole page from a work 
describing India, and take a whole page describing Ireland, and apply them by 
a mere mutation of names from one country to the other. 

6189. Mr. Hume.] Do you mean to say that the want of the means of pro¬ 
curing the necessary implements for agricultural purposes is the same in both 
cases ?—I do not mean to say that; I mean that the subdivision of land, and the 
circumstances of the cottier tenures, are very much the same in both countries. 

6190. Mr. Labouchere.] Do you think that the absence of the system of 
private property in land is productive of no social evils in India?—There is 
private property in land; only a large part of the vent of that laud has been 
appropriated by the State from all time; it is like von or I having an estate with 
a heavy rent-charge upon it; we should have private property in the land, but 
that rent-charge never having belonged to us or our ancestors, cannot be con¬ 
sidered as being paid by us. 

6191. You have stated that in your opinion the whole of the land of India 
being subject to this large rent-charge to the State, is a favourable state of society, 
and would be an advantage to any State, whether European or Indian ; do you 
think that that state of things is any check to the employment of capital in the 
cultivation of land ?—I believe not: I think to any man who had a permanent 
tenure of land, or a long tenure of land in any country, it would not signify, 
supposing this rent-charge had never been his own, to whom any part of that 
rent belonged. 

6192. Would not that in some degree depend on the amount of rent he had 
to pay?—Of course, if you take more than the legitimate rent of the land, it 
might; you must take the true theory of rent; rent is what remains after all 
charges, expenses, and profits have been paid. 

6193. Do you think there would be no difference in the feeling of a man 
towards landed property whether he had it for his own, or had it subject to a 
certain rent ?—I think we are not competent to judge in this country what the 
feeling in India would be; we have a prejudice in favour of fee-simple. 

6194. Still you think it would be a fortunate circumstance to any country if 
this had been the original system upon which land had been held .'—Yes ; and 
that was really, to a great extent, the system in England. Under the old feudal 
system, the rent of the land in England was appropriated in a great measure to 
the expenses of the State, to the maintenance of the army and the courts of 
justice, and the like ; but the landed proprietors, in the course of time, being very 
powerful, shifted all those burdens off their own shoulders on to the shoulders of 
the community, in the shape of taxes upon the great articles of consumption, and 
it was as late as the reign of Charles the Second that, they got rid of some of the 
last of those feudal incidents. 

6195. You think there are no political or social advantages in the existence 
of a body of landed proprietors, free from any dues of this kind ?—I will not 
go that length ; but I believe that in a country where the rent of land lias never 
been private property, those advantages of which you speak, and which I acknow¬ 
ledge, are more than counterbalanced by the circumstance that actually the 
expenses of the country are. paid without any taxation at .all. 
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6196. Sir T. H. MaddocJc.] Will you have the goodness to explain what it is 
precisely that yon mean in saying that there is an immense quantity of labour 
consumed in the production of the crop in India; is it to be understood that 
you mean that a great quantity of absolute labour is expended, or that the 
number of persons who are employed, and the number of hands occupied in 
raising the crop, is more than enough?—I mean this: take a village con¬ 
taining 100 ryots; say there are 100 ryots and their families employed in 
a particular village in cultivating 200 acres of ground, and raising crops upon 
that ground; I say, that under a better system of agriculture, that same amount 
of land might be cultivated, and the same amount of crop might be raised, by 
probably one-tenth, part of the number; and therefore the labour of the 90 
people is thrown away : they consume nearly all they raise, leaving therefore very’’ 
little surplus. If 10 only were employed in raising it, they would only consume 
one-tenth of the crop, whereas 100 being employed, they consume nearly the 
whole of it, and the consequence, I believe, is, that a very large proportion of the 
time of every cultivator in India is passed in utter idleness. 

6197. What do you calculate would be the average period in each day 
throughout the year, that each of those 100 persons you allude to would be 
labouring?—I cannot go into a calculation of that sort; but a very large 
proportion of the time of the cultivating classes in India, I suspect, is spent in 
doing absolutely nothing at all. 

(>198. In a country most densely populated, infinitely more populous than the 
most populous country in Europe, how would you get rid of the nine out of ten 
persons who are employed in this sort of labour ?—I do not want to get rid of the 
ryots, nor am 1 talking of getting rid of them, nor contemplating such an 
enormity. I was accounting for the poverty of the people, and I believe that 
I have stated one great cause, and the greatest cause of that poverty. 

6199. Does not it follow from this, that the poverty, however great it may be, 
is quite consistent with the contentment of the people?—Yes. 

6200. Mr. Elliot.] You said that the ryots under the perpetual settlement had 
to shift for themselves; are they in a worse position than the lower class of those 
who have small holdings in this country ?—I doubt if they are; I said I thought 
they were not so, taking into comparison the climate, and the nature of their 
wants, and all circumstances being considered. 

6201. As far as the laws under which they live are concerned, have they not 
the same means of protecting themselves as a tenant in this country has, who is 
oppressed by his landlord ?—Certainly; the laws take as good care of them as 
laws can, I think. 

6202. If they do suffer from extortion in any way, it is because they will not 
take those precautions which are provided for them, or else being of a more help¬ 
less nature than Englishmen are, they do not make the same resistance ?—Yes. 

6203. But as far as the law is concerned, they have the power, if they choose, 
to exert themselves to obtain redress ?—Certainly. 

6204. M r. Hardivge.] Can you compare the condition of the ryot in India with 
the condition of any European cultivators of land or labourers?—I think so; 
the condition of ryots, under the worst circumstances, is marvellously like that 
of cottiers in Ireland. There is an article in the Edinburgh Review on 
Railways in Ireland, from which you might transfer whole pages to the condition 
of the ryot in India. The other day I met Sir Thomas Redington, and without 
my expressing any opinion on the subject, he told me that he had been struck 
with the similarity of what he had read of the condition of the ryot in India 
to the condition of the peasant in Ireland. 

6205. Is not misery in Ireland somewhat different from the supposed misery 
in India, inasmuch as in Ireland a man is considered very poor if he has not 
clothes to cover him, but in India a man is comparatively well off with hardly 
any ?—I said, considering the difference of the climate and their wants, I think 
that, under the worst circumstances, they are quite as well oft*. The circum- 
tances which cause famine in India and in Ireland are precisely the same; each 
man depends upon the cultivation of his own little patch of land, and if that 
fails in any year, he has nothing to fall back on ; when he has sold his cattle, and 
the gold ornaments of his wives and children, he must starve. 

6206. Is not it the case that the ryot wants little, consumes little, and wears 
little or no clothing?—Yes; and I believe, circumstances considered, they are 
as well off as the population of the same class in any country in Europe. 

6207. Mr. 
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6207. Mr. Elliot .] Is not it the case that the houses of all the cultivators in 
the villages in Bengal are infinitely better than the common hovels and huts 
you see in many parts of England, and certainly in Ireland and the North of 
Scotland?—They are vastly better than they are"in Ireland, and, considering 
the climate and the wants of the people, as pood as in England. A Bengalee 
village is surrounded with plantain gardens, and with cocoa-nut gardens, and 
gardens for the cultivation of vegetables. 1 believe, having regard to their 
wants, they live in comfort and ease. 

6208. Are not the huts themselves better?—They are much better; without 
even allowing for the difference of climate, I have seen absolutely worse huts iu 
Ireland than I have ever seen in India. 

6209. Mr. Hardinge.} Is there not a great degree of neatness in Bengalee 
villages as regards keeping up those huts; are they not swept clean, and made 
to present a comfortable appearance ?—Very much so. 

6210. They have always tanks to bathe in, have not they?—Yes. 

6211. Chairman .] It has been stated that the system of land revenue is,one 
great reason why a much larger supply of cotton has not been furnished by India 
to this country ; what is your opinion upon that point?—I do not think it has 
the smallest connexion with it at ally there is nothing to hinder people from 
cultivating cotton. If they do not cultivate cotton to a larger extent than they 
do, it is because they find the cultivation of other produce more profitable to 
them. It has been constantly urged upon the Government that they ought to 
reduce the revenue in order to encourage the growth of cotton ; but it appears 
to me quite certain that (suppose, for the sake of argument, the revenue of land 
to be a rupee an acre, and that under that rate of rent it is more profitable to 
cultivate sugar-cane or hemp, or any other crop than cotton) if you reduced it 
to eight annas an acre, it would still be more profitable to cultivate other crops 
than cotton. Some persons have gone further in their contempt for political 
economy, and have said you ought to give a premium upon the cultivation of 
cotton, by taking off the rent upon cotton lands. Still, supposing it is more 
profitable to cultivate sugar and other crops than cotton, you would be obliged 
to have an army of officials to watch that the ryots did not cultivate those crops 
upon the land which they were allowed to hold rent-free in order that they 
might cultivate cotton. 

6212. What would be the effect of the Government of India giving up or 
materially reducing its demand upon the land ?—The effect would be, in the first 
place, that the Treasury would be very empty ; and, secondly, that the cultivators 
of the land, the ryots, would not be a bit better off. I have stated my opinion, and 
I think it is as certain as any truth can be, that it is impossible to prevent rent 
being taken by some one where land is in a condition to yield rent. The only 
effect, therefore, would be that the State would give it up, and it would go 
into the pockets of a landlord class, which would be created by the abandon¬ 
ment of its rights by the State. But another evil would be, that the State being 
obliged to have a revenue, would be compelled to raise it by other, and, econo¬ 
mically speaking, worse means, by Custom-house duties, by Excise duties, a poll 
tax, a property tax, and the like.' The rent of the land which now forms the 
revenue of the Government belongs just as much to the shopkeeper, t,o the- 
artisan in the town, and the merchant, as to any of the immediate agricultural 
classes. It is the property of the community administered by the State for the- 
general benefit. You would therefore rob all those other classes to make a 
present to the land-cultivating classes, and you would be obliged, having taken 
from those artisans and the mercantile classes what really belongs to them as a 
fund for maintaining the Government, to tax them to make up the deficiency; 
you would rob them first for the benefit of the agricultural classes, and then be 
obliged to tax them for the purpose of regaining what you had given up. 

6213* Mr. Elliot i\ With reference to the effect which this would have upon 
the ryot, is not it the fact that the ryots on land at present held rent-free are 
exactly in the same position, if not sometimes in a wqrse position, than those 
cultivating land where rent is paid?—Of course; it follows logically from 
my argument, and it is also true in fact, that they are in the same condition as 
those upon lands paying revenue ; because you can no more prevent rent being 
paid where land is in a position to pay it, than you can prevent the world 
from turning round. 

6214. Chairman .] Will you state to the Committee your opinion of the cha- 
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racter and effect of wliat are called the resumption laws and operations ? —Iu 
the first place, the word “ resumption,” as generally understood in England, is a 
misnomer; it is not the land which is resumed, but it is the revenue which has 
been upon the assumption improperly alienated ; the person in possession of this 
privileged land is required from henceforth to pay revenue, and not even 
revenue to the full, according to what he would have paid it the land had been 
brought under assessments at the time of the permanent settlement or otherwise, 
because they are generally let down easily, and a modified rate of assessment is 
put upon the land. I am clearly of opinion, an opinion which I hold in com¬ 
mon with the greatest statesmen who have ever been in India, with the framers 
of the Permanent,,Settlement, with Sir Thomas Munro, and with Lord Metcalfe, 
that the operation of what is called resumption is most just and equitable; 
that, it is most unjust to allow a small portion of the community to enjoy an 
exemption which cannot but. be held at the expense of the great body of the 
community; and that therefore, however unpalatable an assertion of the rights 
of the State may be to those people who have long been enjoying immunity from 
paving their fair proportion, it ought to be done without hesitation; and the 
more summarily and effectually it is done, I believe, in the end, the more humane 
and beneficial it will be. 

5 21;) '. You do not consider those laws and operations to be in contravention, 
as has' been stated, of the privileges conferred by the permanent settlement ?—- 
That, is really one of the most absurd statements which was ever made; because 
the laws of the permanent settlement most carefully guarded against that very 
point. The Regulations of 1793 say, “ The Governor-General in Council will 
impose such assessment as he may deem equitable, on all lands at present 
alienated and paying no amount of'revenue, which have been or may be proved 
to be held under'illegal or invalid titles. The assessment so imposed will belong 
to the Government, and no proprietor of land will be entitled to any part ol it. 
That is quoted from Regulation I of 1793 . There are other regulations of that 
period which state, in the most distinct terms, that the general law, what may be 
called the common law of India,,,is that all lands should pay revenue to the 
State, and that rent-free tenures are mere exceptions; the vast majority of them are 
fraudulent exceptions, and they ought, therefore, to be brought into the general 
fisc, and the owners of them compelled to bear their fair share ol the public burdens. 

6216. Sir J. H. Maddock.] Will you state what laws and regulations pre¬ 
vailed before the passing of that regulation in 1793 with reference to this sub¬ 
ject ?—1 have a very vague and general recollection of what the law was before 
that period, and without preparing myself, I should not be competent to give an 
answer to that question. I cannot recollect off-hand, without reference to docu¬ 
ments, what was the law or rule before the Regulation of 1793 ; but my opinion is 
in accordance with Lord Hastings’ Minute of the 21st of September 1818 . He 
says, “ Indeed the scruples which have saved the whole of these lands from indis¬ 
criminate resumption, have given cause to admire as much the simplicity as the 
extreme good faith of all our actions and proceedings.” It would have been 
most desirable, I think, if the whole of those lands had been brought under 
assessment,, and some of those taxes, which are objectionable in principle, had 
been abolished as a compensation to the community, which was entitled to be 
relieved by those who ought to pay the tax being brought under assessment. 
Indeed, when I was secretary to the" Board of Revenue, the Board recommended 
to the Government that, it should make the operation of the Resumption Laws 
more vigorous, and give up certain objectionable sources of revenue, which they 
particularised, as a compensation to the people. 

6217. Mr. Hume.'] Can you produce any list of the number of jaghires and 
enam lands which have been resumed each year? —I cannot; hut 1 wish to lay 
before the Committee a statement showing, as far as I can, what an enormous 
quantity of land there is in different parts of the country still in the condition 
of rent-free, the owners of which bear no share of the burdens of the State, 
but are enjoying at the expense of others all the benefit of the Government. 
Mr. Halliday mentioned the other day that 37 lacs of rupees, or 370.000 Z. per 
annum, was' the result of the resumption operations in Bengal. 1 think he 
understated it, because there were considerable resumptions took place in the 
province of llehar between 1820 and 1830 , which I do not think entered into 
bis estimate. I think his estimate was confined to the late proceedings, and 
therefore I think the whole amount will not fall very short of 50 lacs of rupees. 
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The Committee, I think, will be surprised to hear what an enormous amount of 
rent-free land exists in some parts of India. On the appointment of Mr. Goldsmid, 
as superintendent of the revised reveuue survey and assessment in part of the 
Bombay Presidency, he was naturally startled by the enormous proportion of 
land alienated in the shape of enams, &c., in the two collectorates of Dharwar 
and Belgaum. Besides the whole Mehals entirely assigned as jagbires, and 
Suringam, he found about 700 entire villages alienated out of the Khalsat 
Mehals of both collectorates; and in the balance of 2,452 villages left for 
Government, and Khalsat by denomination, he estimated the number of minor 
alienations as about 60,000 estates; the share left for Government, even in these 
its Khalsat villages, not averaging one-half thereof; so that the whole burden of 
taxation, in that part of the country, is thrown upon very considerably less than 
half the people. 

6218. Is there any list showing the period at which those enam lands were 

granted, and the services for which they were granted ?—Sir Thomas Munro, 
writing to the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone, in a letter dated 8th March 1818 , in 
camp near Belgaum, says, on the subject of charitable and religious grants in 
these districts, “ A large portion of them will be found to have arisen from un¬ 
authorised grants and other frauds. The whole should be carefully investigated 
after peace is restored and the country settled, and such part of the expenditure 
as is of modern date and not duly authorised should be stopped. This course is 
followed by the native governments at every new succession, and frequently more 
than once in the same reign.” Then, again, in a letter to Mr. Elphinstone, dated 
28 th August 1818 , he writes, “ Many enams will be found on examination to 
have been given clandestinely by revenue officers without authority. Every one 
from the curnurn of a village to the Sur Soobha of the Carnatic, grants both lands 
and pensions. "The Sur Soobha or his deputy, when he is about to quit his 
office, fabricates a number of enam sunnuds; he gives away some and sells the 
rest. The new Sur Soobha resumes some, but continues a part of them. When 
such enams have not, by long possession, become in some degree the fair property 
of the possessors, they ought to be resumed.”, J 

6219. Were not all those grants so made in the revenue register of the State ? 
—No, I believe not. 

6220. Mr. 1 . 1 lice.) It is said, in part, of the quotation which you have read, that 
where such grants have not been in long possession, they ought to be resumed; 
what do you call long possession ?—I go a very great length myself in my opinion 
upon this subject. 1 do not think any grant can give a man a claim to have all 
the benefits of a Government, courts of justice, armies maintained to defend him 
from foreign enemies, and police to protect him from domestic enemies, at the 
expense of other people. In India, the land revenue is almost the only revenue 
in the country. If the opium revenue should disappear, it will be, with the 
exception of the salt monopoly, the only revenue in the country. I do not think 
that any length of enjoyment can give a man a claim to exemption from taxation, 
and I believe, if the people of India were their own masters, in the sense of 
having a constitutional government, they would not suffer it for an hour. I do 
not believe in this country we should suffer it for an hour. If any man should 
produce a grant from King Stephen, or even William the Conqueror, to say 
that neither he nor his successors should pay any taxes under any circumstances, 
we should not suffer it for a moment. We should say, “ Ton have enjoyed this 
for a long time ; rejoice accordingly ; but you must submit henceforth to bear 
your fair share of the burdens of the country.” 

6221. Those people do not claim to be exempted from any other tax which is 
levied upon the whole community ?—In India, the land revenue, speaking 
generally, is the only existing tax, and the only tax Which for many years, as far 
as one can look forward, we can ever have. 

6222. That is not the fault of the proprietor of an Indian estate, which he 
has held for a long period of time ?-—It is not his fault; but by some means or 
other, in 99 cases out of 100 , he has obtained possession of his exemption from 
taxation by fraud. 1 say it is sufficient for any man to have enjoyed an exemp¬ 
tion for a long time past, and no injustice is done to anyone by requiring him, in 
time present and future, to bear his proportionate share with others of the taxa¬ 
tion of the country. 

6223. Would you in this country impose the burthen of tithe upon land 
which has been for a long time free from tithe, or where the land tax has been 
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resumed, would you re-itnpose it under circumstances in which the value of the 
estate is very much changed ?—I do not think the circumstances are analogous. 

I do not think you can draw any parallel between the case to which the question 
refers, and a state of things in which the land revenue is the only mode of tax¬ 
ation. I cannot think, under any imaginable circumstances, it could be equi¬ 
table that a person should enjoy all the benefits of government at the expense 
of others, or that, by his exemption from taxation, he should compel the Govern¬ 
ment to levy such taxes as the salt tax, for example, which is a tax only 
justifiable by the hard necessity of the case. 

6^24. Would the principle upon which you propose to tax those estates which 
have been so long exempted from rent, justify you in seeking to recover from 
them the arrears which, according to your argument, they ought to have paid ? 
—I have decidedly*said that it would not. I think that would be a hardship, 
because they have spent the arrears and they are gone ; but I think no man has a 
rjoht to complain, if, without demanding from him the arrears, you simply 
require that for the future he shall bear his fair proportion of the burdens of 

the State. . c . 

62.25, Supposing a man to have bought an estate which has been from time 
immemorial free of rent, and for which therefore he had given propoitionably <1 
larger price than he would have given for land subject to rent; do you think 
you ought to tax that man in the same manner as you would the possessor of 
land which had been always subject to rent?—My first answer is, that you beg 
the question, because no such circumstance has ever occurred m India. I he 
laws which were passed in 1793 carefnil}'guarded that point,. With regard even 
to the most formal description of sales, namely, sales under the decrees of courts of 
justice, it was specifically declared then that such sales of rent-free lands only 
transferred the rights of the holder, whatever they might be; there was a careful 
reservation of this particular point. But my answer further is, that the case has 
never occurred, because such lands have always been bought and sold, not at 
fee-simple prices, as we should say, but at risk prices, measured by the presumed 
goodness or badness of the tenure ; and when I was in India, and when con- 
* troversies upon this subject were frequent in the newspapers, the challenge was 
repeatedly given to every opponent to state a single case only in which a rent-free 
estate had been sold at a fee-simple price ; but that challenge was never ansvveied, 
and never attempted to be answered. 

6226. Is it not the fact that such estates have been sold at higher prices than 
estates which have always paid revenue ?—They have been sold at a chance 
price; at the risk price. A man says, “ No revenue has been paid upon this 
estate; it is probable that I may escape the payment, as the former holder has 
escaped it, and I will give so much more than I would otherwise give for my 
chance of doing so;” but I never could get anybody to say that land of that sort 

had ever been sold at a fee-simple price. 

6227. Are you aware of the different proportions between the price of land 

so circumstanced and the price of land liable to revenue ? No, I never had an 
opportunity of exactly measuring those two things together; I merely state, that 
when the controversy was very sharp upon the subject, I have often called upon 
any opponent to bring forward a single case, and no case was ever brought foi ward 
of a fee-simple price being given for rent-free land. Ihese opinions of mine 
I have stated were the opinions of some of the greatest statesmen who ever ruled 
India. If the Committee would like to hear what Sir Thomas Munro and Lord 
Metcalfe have said about this matter, I have their opinions here. I wish very 
much to show what the old native customs and what the feelings of the people 
were with regard to the precariousness of those grants, before our rule. I wish 
to show that in fact a state of tilings has been assumed with reference to their 
feelings about the permanence of those grants which never existed. This is an 
extract from the minute of Sir Thomas Munro, dated 15 th March 1822 “ The 

terms,” he says, “employed in such documents (sunnuds) ‘for ever,’ ‘from 
generation to generation/ or, in Hindoo grants, ‘ while the sun and moon enduic, 
are mere forms of expression, and were never supposed, either by the donoi 01 
the receiver, toconvey the durability which they imply, or any beyond the will of 
the sovereign.” He then quotes a letter from Wallajab, the nabob of the Car¬ 
natic, to the Government of Madras, dated 18 th October 1790 “ I am Prince of 
the Carnatic, and for these 40 years I have granted, resumed and altered, jaghires 
in such manner as I have thought proper. ’ He then proceeds, “ It appears 

from 
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from these facts that, in the Carnatic, Altumgha grants (the highest sort, of royal 
grants), so far from being irresumable, have not been so much respected as many 
of the ordinary jaghires. The Commissioner of Poonah, in answer to a reference 
made to him on the subject, lias stated that he has not been able to find a single 
Altumgha in the Deccan, and has transmitted a list of 500 jaghires resumed by 
the Peshwa’s government within the last 50 years. In the Nizams dominions, 
too, the resumption of the jaghires appears from the note of his minister, Clmndoo 
Lall, to have been regulated as in the Carnatic, by the will of the Princeand 
it is added, “ There are no persons to whom jaghires have been continued 
without some change or modification. It can easily be shown that Princes 
resumed Altumghas at pleasure. It cannot be shown that when they were disposed 
to resume, the act of resumption ever was or could be prevented. It may be 
said that they «ere despots, and acted unjustly. Had they seized private pro¬ 
perty, they would have been regarded as unjust by the country, but no injustice 
was attached to the seizure of an Altmugha, as the people knew that it was a 
grant of public revenue. The princes were, it is true, despotic; but they were 
iibeial and even profuse in their grants, and the grants themselves grew out of 
their very despotism; for it was because they found no difficulty in resumin°- 
that they made none in granting.” ° 

^it appear that any rules were laid down as to the 
periods beyond which resumptions should not take place, or has that been left 
free to the individuals appointed to inquire into those grants .'—Very strict and 
precise rules have been laid down by our Government on the subject in various 
regulations which have been passed. 

6229. From what, you have read, it would appear that Sir Thomas Munro 
•considered the Sovereign only entitled to make a grant for his own life, and 
that each successive individual took upon himself to alter and vary it?—It was 
no doubt the case under our predecessors, and that is the origin of what Lord 
Hastings says about our simplicity being quite as remarkable as our good faith. 

1 here is no question that we have gone in our indulgence to those grants far 
beyond the point to which any native government ever went, and far beyond the 
point to which any native landowner ever expected the Sovereign would go ; it 
was always looked on, not as the grant of the fee simple of the land, but as a 
grant such as m this couutry might be made for two or three lives to a person 
from the public revenue, but ultimately returning to it as a matter of course. 

0230. Mr. jb/«ce.] Did the authorities of. the Company, in imposing this 
revenue upon land, which had been for a long period exempt from it, go throuo-h 
any process of law with a view to ascertain whether, according to any existing 
law in India, the proprietors of that, land did or did not hold it subject to the 
usual rent paid by other holders of land ?—There is a regular process of law 
gone through. 1 he laws and the Government are very indulgent as to the 
ength °f the grants, Hiey have gone far beyond what their predecessors sanc¬ 
tioned. If the tenure is of such a date, and under such and such circumstances, 
it is continued m perpetuity. 

6231. Will you state the precise suit which the Government institutes against 
the holder of the land before imposing the tax ?—The officer of the Government 
calls upon the party to show h-is title deeds and prove his title. It being the 
general rule that all land is subject to contribute to the public revenue, a person 
claiming to hold land free from the payment of revenue is bound to prove his 
right, to the exemption. 

6232. Then the rule of law in India is, that you may call upon any person to 

prove his title to his possessions, and that you are not bound to disprove that 
ditle by evidence on the part of the Company ?—The rule in India isf that the 
revenue of all land belongs to the community, and is administered by the State, 
anti that any person claiming exemption from taxation is bound to show his right 
to such exemption. s 

6233. When you say that that is the rule of law, is that rule established by any 

Jaw which has been promulgated to the people by the legislative power of the 
Company ?—Yes, in Bengal it is. J 0 H 

6234. Can you state what the law is ?—The last laws upon the subject are 
Regulation II. of 1819 and Regulation 111. of 1828 . 

6235. Those laws having a retrospective effect?—’They have no retrospective 
enect as regards the imposition of revenue ; they only inquire whether the man’s 
possession is valid at the time of such inquiry 
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6236. Does the law prescribe that the person holding the land should produce 
any evidence beyond such title as he has received from his immediate predecessor,, 
and the length of time during which his predecessors have held possession of it? 

.—That is exactly what he is required to produce, the grant under which he holds 
and proof of the length of possession; if he can show such a grant as by the laws 
of 1793 is valid in perpetuity, he is confirmed in possession, or if he can show that 
his ancestors had possession beyond a certain date, he is confirmed in possession. 

6237. Beyond what date?—I cannot state that off hand, but it is laid down in 
the laws of 1793 with great precision. 

6238. By the discretionary power of the Company?—By the discretionary 
power of Lord Cornwallis’s Government; and I repeat, that what they did then 
was beyond what any native government had ever dreamed of doing, or what any 
native would ever have had the smallest expectation of receiving. 

623c). Do you think that English authorities, administering the government 
of a country under the principles of the English law, would be justified in follow¬ 
ing the arbitrary principles under which the previous sovereigns of that country 
exercised their jurisdiction ?—I do not think you take into consideration suffi¬ 
ciently what those people claim. Those people claim that other people shall bear 
their burdens, and you cannot be indulgent to those few individuals except at the 
expense of the community. 

6240. In what way do" those people claim exemption from the taxation levied 
upon the whole community ?—They claim to hold their lands which are, in the 
aggregate, of enormous value, free from the payment of any revenue to the Go¬ 
vernment, in a country where, from time immemorial, the land revenue has been, 
comparatively speaking, the only revenue levied. 

6241. Mr. Labouchereb] The general system in the East is, that the soil should 
be the property of the State, is not it ?—That the rent of the land is the property 
of the State ; Ve have not held in India of late years that the soil is the property 
of the State. 

6242. The system in Europe is, that the soil should be the property of indivi¬ 
duals, it being made subject to such taxes as the community may think fit to 
impose ?—Yes. 

6243. There is a fundamental difference between the two systems, is there 
not?—Of course. 

6244. Which, in your opinion, is the most favourable to political freedom and 
the most generally advantageous to society ?—As to which is most advantageous 
to the landowner, there can be no doubt that it is the system of Europe ; but 
taking the whole community, I am equally free from doubt that the Indian 
system of taxation is the best. 

6245. Do you think the free spirit and the free institutions of this country 

could ever have existed if such a system as prevails in the East generally with 
regard to land had been the law of this country ?—•I believe it could ; I think 
you will be convinced of that, too, when you recollect that throughout Europe 
liberty took its origin in towns and cities, which had no land at all beyond their 
houses and gardens, and they have been the cradles of the liberty, not only of 
England, but of Europe. t 

6246. You think there is nothing in the free possession of land which has 
become identified with European habits which is favourable to individual inde¬ 
pendence and free political institutions ?—As regards the landowners, I have no 
doubt which is the best system. As regards the community, I am equally free 
from doubt that the Indian system that rent should bear the whole burden of 
taxation, is the fairest and the best. 

6247. Sir J. W. Iiogg.] I believe that the old law with regard to the Lower 
Provinces was this, that any bona fide possession anterior to 1765 , the grant of 
the Dewanny was held to be evidence of title which could not be questioned ?— 
I should not like to speak without book as to dates or as to the particulars of 
the law of 1793 ; but that is the principle, that a certain date is fixed, and 
possession beyond that period gives immunity. 

6248. With reference to all the territories which came into the possession 
of the East India Company from the grant of the Dewanny to the present 
time, has there not always been either a law, or an instruction, fixing a 
particular date, from which time, if a person had enjoyed possession, that posses¬ 
sion could not be questioned ?—Yes, there has been; that has been the principle 
throughout. 

6249. And 
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6249. And that principle was followed by Lord Hardinge in the Punjaub, 
and in all our recent acquisitions; in each case he fixed a date of possession 
beyond which the title could not be questioned Yes. 

6250. Mr. Ellice,] The possessor of such property, therefore, did not pay 
any share of the taxation'd* the country?—No; and I think that is a great 
mistake. 

6251. Mr. Elliot.'] Were not the fraudulent alienations which had taken 
place from those grants so numerous and extensive, that it would have been 
actually ruinous for the Company to have allowed them to go on without the 
check of the resumptions ?—Quite so. 
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Ross Donnelly Mangles , Esq., a Member of the Committee, further Examined. 

6252. Chairman.'] WITH regard to your evidence on the previous occasion, 
is there any addition which you wish to make before passing to other topics ?— 

I wish to beg the Committee to revert to my answer to Question 022/, in order 
that they may observe, from what I am going to state, the recklessness with 
w^ich assertions are made in this country with regard to the tenure of land in 
India. I hold in my hand a pamphletwliich has been circulated, I suppose, to all 
the Members of the Committee,if not to all the Members of Parliament, and which 
I have received since I gave the evidence to which 1 refer. It is a pamphlet called, 
“ Statement of the East India Company’s conduct towards the Carnatic Stipen¬ 
diaries,” in which I find the following passage: “As many readers may not 
exactly know the meaning of an altumgha jaghire enam, it may be as well to 
inform them that in India it is the same as is denominated in England a free¬ 
hold or fee-simple, and that jaghiredars are to be looked upon as freeholders, 
or owners in fee-simple ; a wide distinction exists between a jaghire and an 
altumgha jaghire enam, which will be seen by the following explanation;” 
and then the writer goes on to explain : “ the altumgha jaghires enam were 
grants to the grantee, and his heirs in perpetuity, and were so denominated 
from their originally passing under the great seal, called tumgha; such were 
grants generally bestowed by the sovereigns on religious and learned men, 
doctors, and professors of sciences, or on other persons, as rewards for services 
performed for the State. They were in some cases mere largesses, cr relin¬ 
quishments in perpetuity of the revenues of the lands; but in others they 
conveyed to the donee the proprietary right to the soil also, and making the 
grantee the owner in fee-simple, that hath lands or tenements to hold to him 
and his heirs for ever ; in legal phraseology, an altumgha jaghire enam is a gift 
made by the sovereign power to an individual in fee.’ N ow, it the Committee 
will take the trouble to refer to my answer to Question 6227 , they will see it is 
stated there, upon the most unquestionable authority, by Sir Thomas Munro, 
with respect to the very man who, I believe, gave the jaghires here alluded to, 
namely, Wallajah, the nabob of the Carnatic, that he gave them and resumed 
them, and gave them again, and resumed them again just as he pleased, at his 
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own absolute will and discretion. As to there being such a thing as a grant in 
perpetuity it was out of the question ; and moreover, never was any property 
or any land given by any of those grants. All that was given was a right to 
the Government revenue ; and the grant never took away from the ryot, or from 
the poteil, or from the zemindar, or from any man, whatever his name was (the 
names varying in different parts of India), his right in the soil. All that was 
given, and was transferred to the jaghiredar, or to the altumghadar, was the 
Government right of revenue, which, again, was held by the grantee solely at 
the discretion of the sovereign, and resumed almost invariably upon a change of 
succession, but resumed earlier if it so pleased the sovereign. I merely mention 
this as an illustration of the recklessness with which assertions of this kind are 
made. 

6253. Mr. Elliot Were not the altumgha grants confirmed in perpetuity 
by our regulations ?—Some of the altumgha grants in Bengal were recognised 
in 1793 . What I have said has been for the purpose of dissipating a great 
delusion which appears to exist with regard to those grants. The evidence. 
I am now bringing forward is that of Sir Thomas Munro, as to the altumgha 
grants in the Deccan. 

6254. Still as to our right of resumption now, have not we barred ourselves 
from any right of resumption of that kind by our own regulations ?—If we have 
said in the regulations of 1 / 93 , respecting which I cannot speak off-hand, that 
altumgha grants are perpetual grants in Bengal, we have of course so debarred 
ourselves there ; but this relates to the Deccan. 

6255. Sir II. H. Inglis.] Are the Committee to understand that, as in Europe 
in the middle ages, the property in the soil was always in the sovereign, so in 
India the property may be regarded as equally transferred with the sovereignty, 
the property and the sovereignty being identical, and the sovereign distributing 
lands according to his pleasure, and resuming them or not equally at his own 
discretion ?—No, I attempted to guard that in my last evidence. I think it, is 
not now held by any Indian authorities of any weight, that the property in the 
soil resides in the sovereign. What I hold is, that the right to a very large 
proportion of the rent of the land resides in the sovereign, whoever may have 
rights in the soil; and I believe that even under the Mahomedan Government, 
the sovereign never absolutely claimed the right to the soil, but he claimed as 
his Hindoo predecessors had always done a right to a very large proportion of 
the rent of the land. That which was granted in assumed rent-free tenures, 
was not, as I endeavoured to explain, a right in the soil, but a right to collect 
and enjoy the Government revenue instead of the Government; the sovereign 
placed the altumghadar or rent-free holder in loco the Government. 

6256. Sir T. H. Maddock .] In point of fact, are you of opinion that it makes 
much difference whether a sovereign is and claims to be the possessor of the 
soil, or whether he is and claims to be the possessor of a certain portion, and 
that the main portion, of the usufruct of the soil?—I do not know that it does, 
in point of practice, make much difference ; it is a mere matter of theory. 

6257. Would not the sovereign, if he possessed and assumed to be the sole 
proprietor of the soil, feel it to be his interest as well as his duty to leave to 
the under-tenants, the farmers aud ryots, just that proportion which they now 
are considered to be possessed of?—Very likely he would; and, as I have said, 

I think it is far more a matter of theory than a matter of practical importance; 
but it is now universally held, I believe, that the sovereign is not the lord of" 
the soil, but only that he has a right, from time immemorial, for the purposes 
of Government, to a large proportion of the rent. 

6258. The fact being, as I have stated, that from the earliest records that we 
have of the Hindoo sovereigns and their successors, the Mahomedan sovereigns, 
this position has been held : that, in reality, the sovereigns claimed and enjoyed 
a great portion of the usufruct or rent of the land; the distinction is merely 
therefore a theoretical one, whether they were the lords of the soil or not ?—I 
think the distinction was a theoretical one. At the same time, it is equally 
certain that there w r ere classes of persons in different parts of India, who held 
rights in the soil which, whatever they might be in theory, they in practice very 
highly valued, and very strongly clung to, especially, perhaps, in the Deccan, 
Central India, and the North-western Provinces. In Bengal, such rights 
appeared, by centuries of oppression, to have in a great measure disappeared, 
and to have been usurped by the zemindar, who was originally probably only an 
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officer of the Government; but throughout the North-western Provinces, and 
still more throughout the Deccan and the south of India, there are people who 
have hereditary permanent rights in the soil, subject to the lien of the Govern¬ 
ment for the revenue necessary for its purposes. But those parties, whatever their 
rights were in theory, held in practice this permanent tenure of land ; and it 
appears that they highly valued it, and handed it down from generation to gener¬ 
ation with the greatest security. Among the Mahrattas the feeling of attachment 
to such rights, whatever they were, appears to have prevailed very strongly. 

6259. You are of course aware, that the great mass of the land so alienated 
was granted by different sovereigns, in lieu of a money payment, of services 
present and future ?—In many cases, but I apprehend not by any means in all 
cases. 

6260. I speak of the great mass of the alienations ?—I should say certainly not 
the great mass. I should think that the great mass of alienations of land revenue 
were entirely fraudulent, and the sovereign knew no more about them than 1 do. 
The enormous number of them proves that they could not have been granted by 
the sovereign. I read, by way of example, a passage from a letter of Sir Thomas 
Munro to Mr. Elphinstone, in which he says that every Sursoobha in the Deccan, 
just as he was going to resign his office, created a great number of those grants ; 
some he gave free, and some he sold. 

6261. Chairman.} Can you state whether improvements to the land, such as 
the sinking of wells effected by the private capital of the cultivator, renders the 
land subject to a higher rate of assessment ?—-I know that question has been 
much mooted, and it has been alleged that any improvement of that sort led to 
the imposition of an increased revenue. But I have here a letter which finally 
settles the question; it is a despatch from the Court of Directors to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras, of the 2d of June 1852 , to this effect; “ We now reply to your 
letter in this department, dated 1st December last, in which you submit to us 
the unanimous opinion of the members of your government in favour of relin¬ 
quishing to the ryots, throughout the provinces of your Presidency, under such 
precautions only as may be requisite to prevent abuse of the indulgence, the 
permanent and full benefit of their own improvements, which you conceive to 
be the most direct and influential mode of furthering the grand object of 
elevating them to the condition of landowners, and thereby laying the only 
sure foundation for the general progress and improvement of the country. 
This question was treated at considerable length in our despatches of the 24 th 
August 1842 , and 22d September 1846 , and we would here observe, that the 
scope and object of the instructions therein communicated, was to encourage 
the ryots to effect improvements on their lands, by assuring them that the 
benefit of such improvements should be secured to them for a tenn sufficiently 
long, not only amply to compensate, but liberally to reward them for the labour 
and expenditure they might have applied. We added, however, that we did not 
consider it reasonable that the Government should forego all chance of pro¬ 
spective advantage, by limiting its claim on the land in perpetuity. We are 
still of opinion, that the principle here laid down is not only just, but liberal in 
its application to the case of improvements effected by the labour and capital of 
ryots. It appears, hbwever, to be your opinion, that the practical difficulties in 
carrying the rule laid down by us into effect are insurmountable; and that, even 
if it could be enforced, its operation would still tend greatly to restrict the dis¬ 
position of the ryots to expend capital and labour in the improvement of 
their lands, You have observed that although it may not have appeared 
in the form of direct taxation, or be capable of being exhibited as a matter 
of account, there can be little doubt that the Government has indirectly 
derived no inconsiderable advantage from such improvements; that the 
profits of the well lands have often furnished the means of paying up the 
assessment of others in bad seasons, and that the necessity for remissions has 
thus been avoided. Having fully considered all the circumstances set before 
us, w r e have resolved to authorise you to extend to the whole of the Madras 
Presidency the.rule which prevails in the districts noted in the margin, and so 
allow to the ryots the full benefit of their own improvements, the lands so 
improved being subject to no additional assessment on that account so long as 
the general rates of the district remain unaltered.” 

6262. Sir /’. H. Maddock.] To what part of Madras does that refer?—To 
the whole of the districts of Madras; the districts mentioned in the margin 
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were Bellary, Cuddapab, South Arcot, Salem, and Tinnevelley; the rule appears 
to have existed in those districts previously, and this despatch extends it to the 
whole of the Presidency. 

6263. Mr. Fitzgerald ] Do you know whether the like doubt prevails in 
other parts of India ?—Wherever the permanent settlement extends of course 
it cannot prevail: we have laid down the same rule in principle during the 
30 years for which the settlement lias taken place in the North-western 
Provinces, with some proviso, which I do not now recollect, to guard against 
any undue additional assessment taking place when that 30 years shall have 
expired. 

6264. How long has that system prevailed in British India ?—More or less, 
it has been advancing towards that end from the time that we understood the 
land revenue system! We were many years in India before the real nature of 
the land assessment and the real principles upon which it stood and ought to 
be administered, were thoroughly understood ; and I remember Sir John Shore 
(Lord Teignmouth), in one of his minutes, says, “ It requires a lifetime for a man 
to understand the land tenure and land revenue system, as it prevails in dif¬ 
ferent parts of India.” Ever since we have come to understand those matters 
in India, which has only been comparatively of recent years, the system has 
been tending to that result. In 1793 Lord Cornwallis gave away (I think 
unwisely) all improvements and all prospect of additional revenue in Bengal 

6265! The rule is not based, therefore, upon what may be called property in 
the improvements, but upon the principle of compensating the ryots by a 
lengthened period; that is, allowing them to continue in possession at the old 
rent during such a period as will compensate them (—That was the view, 1 appre¬ 
hend, when the settlement of the North-western Provinces was fixed at 30 years; 

I suppose a term longer than the longest lease ever granted to an improving tenant 
in this country ; I think the longest leases in Scotland are not more than 21 years. 

620fi. Sir T. H. Haddock.] With regard to that correspondence between the 
Court of Directors and the Government of Madras, are you of opinion that, if 
the revenues of Madras had been settled for the term of 30 years, as they have 
been in the North-western Provinces and Bengal, it would have been necessary 
to make any such provision for the permanent grant of the benefit of improve¬ 
ments to the cultivators ?—In one sense, the Rvotwur settlement in Madras is 
permanent; in another sense, it certainly is not permanent. I believe that the 
revenue system of the North-western Provinces is very much superior to that 
of Madras ; and I believe that if Madras had been settled upon a sound system 
for 30 years it would have been sufficient. I have always deeply regretted the 
permanent settlement; it has produced no benefits commensurate with the 
sacrifice which the Government made; it has produced a wealthy class of land¬ 
owners, who have done nothing towards the improvement of their own estates 
nor of the country generally ; and it has been at an enormous sacrifice of revenue 
to the Government. I believe if Lord Cornwallis had made a settlement for 30 
or 50 years it would have produced equally good effects, without the counter¬ 
vailing evils which have resulted. 

6267. Chairman. j Can you point out any new sources of revenue, such as 
might tend to compensate for the probable or possible defalcation, or the total 
loss of the revenue now derived from the monopoly of opium ? Frona what I 
stated the other day, the Committee may be prepared to hear that I think, not 
merely as a question of revenue, but in justice to the revenue-paying classes of 
our subjects, the Government of India ought to proceed, with more vigour than 
they have done of late years, in enforcing the payment of the revenue from lands 
held free of assessment, in those provinces where no such process has hitherto / 
been attempted with any degree of earnestness. I think the Government 
ought to apply to the Deccan, and to the districts of Madras and Bombay, the 
same process of investigating the rent-free tenures which has been applied to 
Bengal and the North-western Provinces; I think that such an investigation 
ought to be based upon a revenue survey, such as has taken place in the North¬ 
western Provinces ; and that the tenures should be strictly investigated, with, a 
view to the imposition of revenue upon lands held free of revenue Upon invalid 
tenures. The other day I stated some facts to the Committee with regard to 
the enormous extent to which lands are held rent free in some oi those districts, 
but I have some others here which 1 should like to state also. Within a few 
years the Bombay Government informed the Government of India that the 
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districts which were obtained from the Mahrattas after the war in 1818. That is 
as regards Bombay; as regards Madras, I have here an extract from the Minutes 
B ° ard 0 Bevenu e at F° rt St. George, dated the 9th of February 1843 in 
which this passage occurs: “In order to showthe magnitude and importance of the 
su iject under consideration, the Board will here note the extent of enam land 
m the ceded districts. In Major Munro’s report, dated 26th July 180,7 the 
total is stated at 2,599,747 acres, and the estimated rent at 432 410 1 . The 
collector states Ins opinion, that a large portion of this had been fraudulently 

fnsh”i94 q , e co,Iector of Bellary, in his jummahbundy report for 

fusly 1243, states that the survey assessment of the enam land actually cultivated 

4 7or r^n? m ° U - • f° If 4 ’ 010 b the i° d y or 9 uit rent levied on it was 
4,/-6 l. 1 lie principal collector of Cuddapah, in his report for the same year 

(fusly), gives the assessment of enam cultivated as 164,578 1 , and the quit rent 
levied amounted to 12,391/.; thus the total assessm^t of enam cultivadon 

Sore\hmr r 27 H7 / “’ 58 Th’’n nd f he total j ° dy or ^ uit rent received was no 
o , 27 ’ 1 ‘ /• 1 he Board g° on to say, “ Colonel Munro was of opinion 
bodfffT? part of these maumums had been fraudulently obtained, but it might 
be difficult to find decisive proof as to the actual extent of the true and 
fraudulent maumum respectively, because all these lands are held without 
grant. The proceedings with respect to these may therefore be based on that 
power of resuming all enams at pleasure, which has ever been possessed in 

ofA802 P ° Wer ’ ai r WhiC , h is , clearl7 rec «gnised in Regulation 81 

18 02 ^asd^nct fropi proceedings for the recovery of lands illegally held 

l t ll0 w ia )' in g stated the enormous extent to which this alienation of 

land that ought to be subject to Government assessment has taken place and 
now exists in only a few districts, the Government ought to follow up’ with 

3tL a t n fwl , SU ?. C1 t nt u ngth J he instigations which have been begun, 
and that, those lands should be subjected to the payment of revenue I think 

beyond that, after all land illegally held without payment of revenue has been 
subjected to that payment, the principle of a tax upon successions, which was 
very much the principle of the native governments, should be applied to all 
rent-free lands throughout India. It is no novelty ; because when the native 
princes forbore the resumption of a rent-free grant, I believe invariably they 
demanded what was called a nuzzerana, or a fine upon successions -' and I 
have here a very able minute of Sir Charles Metcalfe, dated the 13th of 
November 1828, in which he earnestly recommends that course to the 
Government of India:— 

[The same was delivered in, and is as follows :] 

EXTRACT Bengal Revenue Consultation, 13 November 1828 . 

Minute by Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart. 

1 am about to offer some remarks on Sir John Malcolm’s plan for levying * sort of fine 
“ designation of nuzzerana, from assignees of public revenue, on the succession 

If we have rightly construed his design in supposing that the extension in oernetuitv of 
revenue assignments, which would otherwise, by right, lapse to Government on the demise 
<4 incumbents istherein included, the plan, in that case, contains two separate propositions 
so distinct, so different, and so opposite, that they manifestly require iparamcSm! 
turn, and ought not to be compounded together. 4 separate consider 

One is to levy a tax, in the shape of a fine, on succession to revenue assignments the 
enjoyment of which, according to our existing practice, would of .course descend to heirs 
.» perpenuty, without the payment of any tax, fine, or nuzzerana whatever. 

Vhe other 18 tp«*t*ne in perpetuity the alienation of State revenue which would other¬ 
wise ieven to Government, relinquishing the lawful right to the whole and accenting in 
heft thereof occasional payments, at distant periods, of a small'portion. ’ ° 

the enjoyers of alienations of State revenue may he divided into two classes; those who 
ave an acknow edged title to the continuance of the enjoyment in their families durum 
1 , eX '^ enC , e 0 l! ! leal h ® ns of the original assignee ; and those who hold only for life or 

w r .h ther ' 1, "'‘ tatlolls 1 wh,ch the period for the termination of the privile^ 

, J h re t S ,f et | ,|° bwd 'passes, the assignment is liable to an eventual lapse; but with 
legard to the latter, the lapse is certain in a limited period; while, with regard to the 
foimer, tt ts uncertain, and the alienation of revenuemay be perpetual, ® 
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It has not been the practice of our Government to grant alienations of revenue in per¬ 
petuity ; when they exist under our rule, they are continuations which we have allowed of 
grants received from a former Government, and either correctly or erroneously supposed to 
have conferred a perpetual or hereditary tenure. 

For my own part, I cannot conceive a more legitimate subject for taxation than the 
possession of a perpetual alienation of public revenue held under the grant of a preceding 
Government. 

It is necessary for the apprehension of my meaning to consider under what circum¬ 
stances such a grant was made, and under what circumstances it has been continued. 

It was not originally a gratuitous grant; personal service was to be rendered; troops 
were to be furnished according to the extent of the assignment. The native Government 
was Supported, not weakened, by the arrangement; and, in addition, nuzzerana, or fine, 
was payable on succession, and on other occasions. 

What follows? We come, and conquer the country; the holder of the tenure has done 
his duty; he has heeri'fcur enemy, and fought against us. All alienations of revenue pro¬ 
perly lapse to the cohqueror; we have a right to consider this assignment as having 
lapsed ; instead of which, we confirm its continuance. This is very generous, no doubt, but 
it is a gratuitous waste of revenue, and one of the causes why British India is likely to sink 
under the pressure of expense exceeding income. 

The sacrifice of revenue was not without a return to the native State. Perhaps the 
original grant conferred a reward for past devotion by which the State had benefited. 
Anyhow, it was recompensed by service, by attachment, by faithful support. It also took 
its occasional nuzzerana. 

With us the alienation of revenue is a perfect sacrifice; we either neglect the condition 
of service altogether, or it is to us useless and insignificant; nuzzerana is not required, 
because it is not included in our regular system. We receive no return, and the loss of 
revenue deprives us of the means of paying those who would fight our battles and maintain 
our empire. I am, therefore, of opinion, that there is no other class of our subjects so pecu¬ 
liarly fit for taxation as the holders of alienations of State revenue. 

1 do not think it necessary to examine minutely the different descriptions of persons who 
hold the hereditary alienations which we have confirmed. Of all it may be truly said, that 
they are drones who do no good in the public hive. 

I do not profess that I would have recommended resumption in every case, but we had 
a clear right to resume all alienations of revenue 5 and having instead continued them, it 
appeals to me that we may very justly call on the holders to fulfil towards us a part of the 
obligations which the existence of the assignments enjoyed by them implies, and which they 
would have had to observe towards any native Government. 

The payment of nuzzerana would undoubtedly have been one of their obligations; and 
although the measure is new with us, it is riot liable to the charge of innovation with them, 
for it is one which is in general use under all native Governments, and especially on succes¬ 
sion to possessions of any kind. It would, therefore, be the least unpalatable mode of im¬ 
posing a tax, and would be scarcely felt as a grievance on the occasions on which it would 
be levied. 

Sir John Maleoln:, indeed, is of opinion that the imposition would be received as a benefit, 
and confer confidence and security. Even that, I conceive, is possible ; for the very gratui¬ 
tous indulgence which we have conferred on the holders of hereditary assignments of public 
revenue, so different from what they were before accustomed to, may not unnaturally have 
excited an alarm, that *uch a boon cannot be lusting, which the imposition of nuzzerana on 
hereditary succession might tend to allay, as indicating the intention of taking some recom¬ 
pense for the boon instead of ultimately resuming it altogether. 

I am, for the reasons above stated, entirely disposed to concur in Sir John Malcolm's pro¬ 
position for levying nuzzerana on succession to all hereditary assignments of public revenue, 
and shall le glad if ihe Governor-general and the Council deem it expedient 10 authorise 
the Government of Bombay to carry the measure into effect as far as concerns the holders 
of perpetual assignments in the territories of that Presidency. 

fr. But the extension of life grants, and their conversion into perpetual hereditary tenures, is a 
very different question. 

Viewing it as a financial one, it is manifest that the proceeding would be perfectly inju¬ 
dicious. By adopting it, we should be saeiificing an annual revenue, and taking in lieu 
one year’s portion of it, or less, on the demise of assignees; a very small part, instead of the 
who e; a miserable percentage. It would be as if it were proposed in England to continue 
in perpetuity pensions granted for one life, on condition of payment of a portion of one year’s 
income at the succi ssion of heirs. 

Solely, therefore, as a financial question, this proposition ought undoubtedly to be 
rejected; and I have not quite persuaded myself that Sir John Malcolm has meant to 
advance it, although I must acknowledge that some expressions in his minutes seem to 
warrant such an inference. 

The advantage of the proposition, if it has any, must rest exclusively on political grounds, 
and these I imagine will not be found to he very strong. 

It may be supposed that we shall conciliate and attach to us, by ties of gratitude, the 
individuals benefited by such a boon, and that the act would be generally popular. 

The same might be said in favour of any other gratuitous donation from the public trea¬ 
sury ; but we cannot afford to purchase, by sacrifices of revenue, a precarious and unavailing 
popularity, even if such should be the consequence, which is not only not certain, but very 
much otherwise. 

Our 
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Our dominion in India is by conquest. It is naturally disgusting to the inhabitants, and 
can only be maintained by military force. 

It is our positive duty to render them justice, to respect and protect their rights, and to 
study their happiness. By the performance of this duty we may allay and keep dormant 
their innate disaffection j but the expectation of purchasing their cordial attachment by 
gratuitous alienations of public revenue would be a vain delusion, sure to be attended with 
fatal disappointment, if the experiment were carried to any great extent; impossible, 
indeed, to be acted on universally, and useless, insignificant, and incongruous on a small 
scale. 

We cannot dispense with our lawful revenue ; we are even bound to increase it by all just 
means, in order to meet and keep pace with our excessive and increasing expenditure. On 
political grounds, therefore, the revenue of an assignment which has justly lapsed to Govern* 
ment is of more value, in my opinion, speaking generally, than any probable consequence of 
the gratuitous continuance of the alienation in perpetuity. 

Decidedly preferring the use of the revenue for the maintenance of our dominion to any 
supposed political advantage expected to be derived from its sacrifice, I nevertheless protest 
against being deemed an enemy to a liberal consideration of just claims, where claims do 
really exist; but I cannot admit that the mere possession of a gratuitous boon from Govern¬ 
ment confers on the heirs of the favoured possessor a claim to its perpetual continuance. 
When was it even argued in England that the grant of a pension for one life, or any number 
of lives, even in reward of the greatest public services, conferred a claim to its continuance 
in perpetuity? 

According to the principles which I have endeavoured to explain in this minute, if it 
rested with me to propose the terms of a replv to the Government of Bombay, on Sir John 
Malcolm’s proposiuon for levying nuzzeranu, I should advocate the transmission of instruc¬ 
tions to ihe following, effect: First, to levy nuzzerana agreeably to Sir John Malcolm’s plan 
on all alienations of public revenue acknowledged to be hereditary. 

Second. To resume, at the period prescribed by the granting or confirming order of the 
British Government, all alienations which are eventually to lapse to Government. 

Third. To take into consideration all doubtful cases, and deal with them according to the 
instructions prescribed for that of the two above-mentioned classes to which they may most 
justly be assigned. 

(signed) C, T. Metcalfe , 

6268. In what light would such a course of proceeding be viewed by the 
natives; would it be considered as a breach of faith, or regarded as an act of 
justice ?—No doubt those who were immediately affected by it would be likely 
to raise the cry of breach of faith, but I am clear that it would not be really 
any breach of faith. The only difficulty is the long time during which we have 
allowed such tenures to be held rent-free, and our own “ simplicity,” as Lord 
Hastings calls it, in the matter, in departing from the invariable custom of the 
native Governments who preceded us. They had no notion of any grants in 
perpetuity; they had no notion of allowing them to interfere, for a moment, 
with the necessities of the State in any case ; and however lax we may have been 
hitherto, we are still, I think, bound to act for the public good, and, as I believe, 
the people of India, if they were in such a condition of enlightenment as to 
have a constitutional Government, would act for themselves. I believe if the 
people of India were in a state to have a constitutional Government, those rent- 
free grants would not exist for a day. The community would say to the 
possessors of them, “ You have no right to such an exceptional privilege, and 
you must bear your fair share of the public burdens in future.” I think the 
Government, as trustee for the community, is bound to act for them as they 
would certainly act for themselves if they were in a position so to do, and I 
believe the Government would obtain the concurrence of the community in 
carrying it out. 

6269. Sir T. H. Maddock. ] Are you aware that the principle you are advo¬ 
cating has been acknowledged on certain occasions by the Government of India, 
and has been acted on?—I was not aware of that; it is a principle quite in 
accordance with native notions, and I think on that ground it would not he 
strenuously objected to by them. 

6270. Mr. Elliot.'] Do you think that you could at once establish a general 
principle of this description, and act upon it without considerable danger?—I 
do not think there would be the smallest political danger ; it might cause in the 
minds of those who were affected by it a certain amount of disaffection to the 
Government; but as for political danger, I consider that quite out of the ques¬ 
tion. I think tfie only thing to be looked at is, whether it is fair, and just, and 
honest on the part of the Government; and that I am persuaded it is. As to 
danger, all rent-free grants have been inquired into, not only in Bengal, but 
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also in the North-western Provinces, where the population is probably the 
most warlike in India. And the same process is now going on among the 
military Seikhs. 

6271. Sir J. W. Hogg.'] Is not the nuzzerana rather in its nature a kind of 
bribe offered by the person entitled to the succession to the ruling power or his 
Minister, to avert the exercise of supreme and despotic power in preventing his 
succession to what he was entitled to ; and did not the nuzzerana vary in propor¬ 
tion to the apprehensions of the person who gave it, and the power of the 
authority to whom he applied?—I do not believe that any native, under the 
best native Government, ever believed that a rent-free grant was in reality a 
perpetual tenure. He knew that it depended on the pleasure of the sovereign, 
and I do not mean the despotic pleasure of the sovereign in a bad sense; he 
would consider it,’of course, as a great boon, if instead of its being resumed upon 
succession, he was allowed to hold it upon payment of a nuzzerana. But, I 
take it, it was the same under our own feudal institutions ; there were a great 
variety of wardships and fines upon succession which were paid to the lord or 
the monarch, which were never thought oppressive. It was the understood rule 
of tenure upon which land was held; and it was never considered despotic 
that the sovereign should have the power of giving away the heiress of a great 
estate in marriage, and receiving from the man who married her a large sum, 
as our sovereigns did ; it was understood as a feudal incident; it was paid, 
and it was not thought oppressive to demand it. If an enormous sum had 
been demanded, probably it would have been thought oppressive; but not 
otherwise. 

C272. Has it been the custom in India, under the British Government, to 
demand a nuzzerana from the person entitled to succession, whether that 
succession was to an ordinary tenure, subject to rent, or to a rent-free tenure? 
—It has not been the practice; but in 1828 it appears that Sir John Malcolm 
recommended it to the Government of India, and that minute of Lord Metcalfe 
takes this line -.—Lord Metcalfe says, “ I agree with Sir John Malcolm if he 
means one thing, and I do not agree with him if he means another thing. If 
Sir John Malcolm means that all existing rent free grants should be confirmed 
in perpetuity, whether they be good or bad, a simple nuzzerana being taken 
upon succession, I do not agree' with him; 1 think the Government ought to 
have the whole of the revenue, and not only the small part of it paid upon the 
succession. But if Sir John Malcolm means that, after having investigated 
those tenures, and having discovered what were bad, and put the whole 
revenue upon them, we then should put a nuzzerana upon those which were 
good, then,” says Lord Metcalfe, “ I agree with him; I think it ought to be 
done; 1 think 'it is the best tax we could impose; ” and, as the Committee 
will see when they read that minute, he argues with his wonted ability, and, 
to me, quite conclusively in favour of that course. 

6273. If you exacted from the successor to a rent-free estate a tax called 
nuzzerana, or known by any other name, which tax you did not require from 
the possessor of another estate, would not that virtually amount to compelling 
the holder of the rent-free estate to pay a rent from which he had been 
exempted, and claimed to be exempted, by immemorial usage?—I admit there 
is some force in the argument involved in the question put by the honourable 
baronet, but my answer to it is this: that in a country where the Govern¬ 
ment. is endeavouring to give the people more and more the advantages of 
good Government, of the administration of justice, of protection from foreign 
assailants, and in every other way, there is something so monstrous in the 
claim of any person to be exempted from bearing liis share of the public 
burdens, that all enlightened public opinion would go along with the Govern¬ 
ment in making such a demand; I think the demand will appear still more 
equitable when you consider that the Government is now going on giving 
additional advantages to the people. In the case of the Ganges Canal, for 
example, rent-free holders of tracts of land along the course of that canal 
will derive equal advantages with rent-paying proprietors from that irrigation; 
from the improved roads; from the bridges which are being made, and from 
every measure of the Government tending to the improvement of the country. 
Is not it equitable, that not only having the same advantages with others, but 
participating with them in the prospective advantages arising from the outlay of 
the public money raised by taxation, those persons should pay some proportion 
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towards those expenses and those charges, and, if you will, should pay some¬ 
thing towards relieving the community from unuise taxation. I cannot think 
that there, can be anything unjust in a taxation so raised and so employed. 

6274. Still, conceding the truth and justice abstractedly of all that you have 
said, would it not in fact be compelling a person who succeeded to a rent-free 
estate to pay rent in the shape of a fine ?—It would be compelling him, in the 
shape of a fine, to bear a certain and very moderate share of the public 
burdens, and to pay a very moderate contribution toward the public outlay, 
in the benefits resulting from which he was participating equally with those 
who now bear the whole of the burden. 

6275. I collect, from your evidence, that the fine which such successor to a 
rent-free estate would be called on to pay, would not be required from the suc¬ 
cessor to another estate ?—I would not require it from a man who already bore 
a share of the public burdens; I would not require him to pay it, but I would 
require the rent-free holder to pay it. Put the converse of the proposition: 
supposing the Government were to say, or could say, to all proprietors of rent- 
free tenures in the country, “ You are deriving already great benefits without 
paying anything for them ; we are going to improve our courts of justice ; you 
must not share in those improvements, unless you bear a share of the expense ; 
we are going to improve our means of irrigation, your estate will be irrigated; 
what right have you to that, unless you contribute something towards the 
expenses?” Under those circumstances, I suppose the rent-free holders would 
be glad to come in and say, “ We will contribute.” 

6276. Is not there a water-rate charged upon all persons who derive benefit 
from irrigation?—No doubt there is. 

6277. Would you consider it just to impose one scale of water-rate upon an 
individual having one description of tenure, and a different scale of water-rate 
upon a person having another form of tenure?—I consider it perfectly fair 
that the person who now pays nothing should contribute towards the expenses 
of the public improvements generally! 

6278. Then it amounts to this : that because a man happens to be a pro¬ 
prietor of a rent-free estate, you will make him contribute in some way or 
other ?—How should we bear it in this country; if a man were to say, “ I have 
a grant from King Stephen, that neither I nor my heirs ever should pay any 
taxation to the Government;” should we endure it for a minute ? 1 do not think 
we should. 

6279. Mr. Spooner.] That is not quite the question; should we bear to have 
an additional tax put upon us which others did not bear, because we happened 
to hold estates under a particular tenure ?—It is not a question in India as to 
the holding of the estate ; it is a question of taxation purely. 

6280. Sir T. 77. Maddock. ] Are you aware that the plan of Sir John Malcolm, 
which you have alluded to, was referred to a number of the highest authorities 
in India for their opinions?—Yes ; I think it bears upon the face of it that a 
reference was made to political officers and others, and I think they were gene¬ 
rally favourable to it. 

6281. Mr. Elliot.] Would you extend those rules as to the nuzzerana or the 
resumption to those estates which had been decided in our own courts to belong 
to lakhirajdars, rent-free property ? — Yes, I should be inclined to require 
him to pay. I would make the nuzzerana very moderate, and only impose it 
upon successions. It should not be an annual tax, but only upon the succession 
of the heir to the estate. 

6282. Mr. Fitzgerald.] Mill you state the date beyond which the inquiry is 
not to go into the possession of rent-free lands ?— l think, in Bengal, the date 
was 1 / 65 . 

6283. In 1793 it might have been very easy for a person to prove his title up 
to a date anterior to 1 / 65 ; but from the lapse of 60 years, it may be impos¬ 
sible for him to do so?—Practically it is not impossible, because many do 
obtain exemptions. I believe very few of the grants are in reality valid grants ; 
many persons do prove exemptions, either by real documents or by forged 
ones; but I believe in reality there are very few really sound grants. The 
fact, was that, in the troublesome times when the Mogul empire was falling, 
those grants were created, and forged, and fabricated to an enormous extent. 

6284. Mr. Hardinge.] On what principle have the resumed lands been 
settled r —They have been settled very leniently, with the rent-free holders, 
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very generally, upon what is called half-jumma ; the Government taking half 
the rent, and leaving half the rent to the rent-free holder. 

6285. Upon the same principle as in the North-western Provinces?—Upon 
much more favourable tertns than the assessment in the North-western 
Provinces. 

6286. Is the statement correct, that 18 a. out of every 20 s. goes to the 
Government by way of rent r—That statement has arisen from this, that that 
was the theory of the permanent settlement. The theory of Lord Cornwallis’s 
settlement was to take j£ths; but the facts are extremely different from the 
theory. There ^re many estates under the permanent settlement of which the 
revenue now enjoyed by the zemindar is equal to the Government revenue. 
I remember the ,<;ase of an estate which paid 10 /. a year to the Government, the 
zemindar’s own rental being 120 /. 

6287. What has the Government done in its capacity of landlord in the way 
of spending money in settlements and surveys ?—Speaking from memory, the 
north-western survey cost somewhat more than 300,000 /. and the settlement 
cost somewhat less ; the whole amounted to about 575,000 /., which includes 
the ascertainment and record of the rights of every individual connected with 
the soil throughout an area (I speak again from memory) of 70,000 square 
miles. 1 believe it is one of the greatest statistical works ever executed by any 
Government. Bengal is now being surveyed under the same system, and so, 
also, are large portions of Bombay ; all at the expense of the Government. 

6288. Do you think any measure could be adopted to prevent the zemindars 
in Bengal exacting more than a certain amount of rent from the ryot ?—Where 
rights do not exist on the part of the ryot, it is not for us to create such rights; 
Lord Cornwallis, whether wisely or unwisely, made the zemindar a landowner, 
and gave him all the privileges of raising his rents, or dealing with his lands as 
it seemed good to him. Where the ryots possessed rights anterior to the 
permanent settlement, and the rights were recognised by the laws of that period, 
no doubt those rights ought to be maintained; and the best and only way of 
maintaining such rights is, in my opinion, to give the people a good and cheap 
administration of justice, so that they can resort to a court of law to defend 
themselves against any act of extortion or exaction. 

6289. Was not there some provision made for preventing the rates paid by 
the ryots being raised, unless the zemindars should prove that they paid less than 
the nerik of the pergunna ?—That is the law of the permanent settlement, but 
the pergunna rates were very floating and uncertain things, 1 believe, in 
practice; and the result of the laws of landlord and tenant which the permanent 
settlement has produced is this : that where the zemindar is an able and ener¬ 
getic man he oppresses the ryots; but I have known instances where the 
zemindar was a feeble man, where the ryots have almost equally oppressed the 
zemindar. I remember one case, which I brought to the recollection of Mr. 
Halliday, when he was a witness ; that was the case of an Armenian, Owen John 
Elias, who told me he had been obliged, through the stubbornness of his ryots, 
to institute no less than 1,000 summary suits for the recovery of arrears of 
revenue ; and his ryots, by combining against him, had nearly ruined him by 
law expenses. 

6290. Have you ever known instances of ryots raising a subscription to 
relieve their zemindar from pecuniary difficulties ?—No, no such cases imme¬ 
diately occur to me. 

6291. Do you think that Lord Cornwallis intended that the zemindars should 
have the power of increasing the rent of their ryots ?—Certainly he did not 
intend it where the ryots were holding at any fixed rates ; and certainly I think 
also he did not intend that any rents should be raised by the rate of the 
pergunna. 

6292. Has not one great result of the permanent settlement been an increase 
of cultivation :—An enormous increase of cultivation ; the whole country is now 
cultivated to a vast extent. 

6293. Sir T. H. Maddoclc.] Do you know what was done upon the con- 
•chiding suggestions of that minute of Sir Charles Metcalfe ?—I do not. 

6294. Chairman.'] Can you give the Committee any information as to the 
manner in which the land revenue was previously or is now administered, under 
the native governments of India ?—-There is every evidence that under the native 
governments, with very partial exceptions, it was administered very laxly, but 
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at the same time with very great severity, and often with extreme cruelty to the ft. j D. Mangles, 
people. The whole history of India teems with examples, in different parts of Ks l-> “• p - 
the country, of the violent and cruel methods which were taken from time to 
time to collect the revenue, or to raise it, or to make the zemindars more ame- 3 une Ga¬ 
mble and more subservient to the Government. Perhaps the only way to 
show the Committee what the state of things was at different periods, is to 
mention facts which occur to my memory on the subject; of course, I can only 
give examples. One of the managers of the revenue at Moorshedebad, for 
example, before our period, made an enormous pit, which he filled full of all 
sorts of ordure and filth, and dead carcases of animals, and nicknamed it 
Paradise; and into this pit he plunged up to the neck all zemindars who were 
in arrear of revenue, and kept them there till they paid what he chose to 
demand from them. He also made a very large pair of leathern pantaloons, 
which he filled with rats and cats, and other animals and insects, and biting 
creatures, and strapped them round the waists of the zemindars who were 
in default, until they paid their revenue. Then I have understood that the 
Rajah of Purnea, who was a very large payer of revenue to the native govern¬ 
ment, was put into a cage and hauled up to the top of a very high tree, 
and kept in this cage like a bird till he paid his revenue. It is also a matter of 
history that, in the year 1732 , Roostum Khan, who was managing what are now 
called the northern Circars of Madras, hunted out all the zemindars of that part 
of the country, and as to those whom he could not catch himself he offered a 
reward for their heads, of which he made two great pyramids; and Mr. Grant, 
who was then, I think, the Resident at Nagpore, states that he himself had 
seen one of those pyramids of skulls, which remained as a monument of the 
revenue system of our predecessors. Those instances ai'e of comparatively old 
date ; but within a very few years, when Lord Hardinge was Governor-general 
of India, I have seen a letter from the Resident at Lucknow to Lord Hardinge, 
in which he states that one of the revenue collectors in Oude had sold 1,000 
men, women, and children into slavery, in order to realise the revenue of a 
particular district. The fact is, that with very rare exceptions, where they 
have been wise and just administrators, the revenue system of the native 
states, whether in time past or time present, has been bad beyond belief 
or conception ; and when an unfavourable contrast is drawn between our 
Government and the native governments, the instances taken from the latter 
are simply one or two exceptions. There was the famous Purnea, the 
administrator of the Mysore; there was a celebrated nabob at Bhopal; and 
there have been one or two Mahrattas of great excellence as public adminis¬ 
trators ; their examples are dwelt upon, but they are simply exceptions to the 
universal rule of extortion and cruelty. 

6295. Mr. Hardinge.'] Is not the revenue now collected in Oude at the point 
of the bayonet ?—Thirty years ago, 1 travelled through Oude, and the first eight 
or nine days I was there 1 heard cannonading going on in the course of collect¬ 
ing the revenue. Lord Metcalfe told me, as an illustration of what had existed 
before our time, that upon our first getting possession of the Delhi districts, 
when he went out to make the settlement, he was obliged to take a regiment 
with him; but when he went out at the end of the year to make the collections, 
he was obliged to take two regiments and guns. Now that part of the country 
is as peaceable and as quiet, and the revenue is as easily collected, as it is 
within five miles of Calcutta. Every village was then fortified; every mud fort 
now is level with the ground, and the whole of the population living in hamlets 
all over the country, as in Bengal. I saw these fortifications in 1822 , when 
they w ere fast going to ruin. 

6296. Chairman .J What is your opinion as to the alleged impoverishment of 
the cultivating classes, and the causes of their actual condition ?— I believe that 
it is entirely a mistake to suppose that the cultivating classes have been at all 
impoverished. I think the reverse is entirely the case throughout Iuclia, so 
far as I am aware. At an early period of our rule there were unhappy instances, 
as in the case of Bundelcund, of over-assessment; but the Government now 
knows right well that it is not merely wrong and wicked to over-assess the 
people, but that it is the greatest act of folly; it is killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs; and supposing they were cruel enough, they are not foolish 
enough to over-assess the people. I believe the wealth "of the cultivating classes 
throughout India has greatly increased of late years, and onejproof of that out 
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of many is the enormous excess of the importation of the precious metals into 
India compared with the exportation. One of the most marvellous facts in 
political economy is the way in which India for centuries, and more so of late 
than ever, has swallowed up the precious metals. I was looking some time ago 
into “ Bernier’s Travels,” and he speaks of India as a “ barathrum” which had 
swallowed up the precious metals in all times. There are statements now before 
the House of Commons, showing the enormous preponderance of the imports 
of the precious metals into India over the exports. What becomes of them, 
excepting the ornaments of the people, it is very difficult to say ; but I am sure 
I speak within bounds when I say that within the last 100 years there has been 
an excess of imports over exports of at least 150 , 000,000 /. sterling. It is one 
of the most marvellous facts in political economy. 

6297. Sir C. Wdbd.~\ Do you suppose that none of it goes out over the inland 
frontier ?•—We know all that goes out by sea; the only access by land is through 
the valley of Assam and over the mountains of Affghanistan, where there is no 
trade comparatively speaking, and the amount exported must be very trifling. 
The only exit one can think of, and the amount so taken must be very small, is 
by means of the Mahomedan pilgrims going to Mecca, who probably take a good 
deal of money with them ; but that is the only means of exit which we cannot 
measure that I can think of. 

6298. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Are you aware that it is generally understood 
that, even at the present day, though the practice is not so general as it was in 
former days, a considerable quantity of treasure is buried in the earth ?—I have 
heard it so said; timid people might do it when a war was impending; but I 
do not think the practice can exist to any such an extent as to account for 
what I confess I cannot account for otherwise, viz., the enormous surplus of the 
import over the export of the precious metals into India. 

Francis Horsley Robinson, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

6299. Chairman WILL you state the employments which you have held in 
India, the time you were there, and when you left ?—I entered the service in 
1824 ; I served as Assistant Magistrate and second Registrar of the Civil Court 
of Bareilly, Registrar and joint Magistrate of Agra, Secretary to the late Lord 
Metcalfe when Resident and Commissioner of Delhi, Sub-collector and joint 
Magistrate of Pelibeet, Collector and Magistrate of Shahjuhanpoor, Collector 
and Magistrate of Furuckabad, Commissioner of Revenue and Police, and Politi¬ 
cal Agent for Rohilcund, and I acted in the same capacity for the division of 
Agra; I acted for about two months as Judge of the Sudder Dewanny and 
Sudder Nizamut Courts of the North-western Provinces ; I was senior member 
of the Sudder Board of Revenue of the North-western Provinces. I resigned 
the service on the 1st January 1852 . 

6300. You are well acquainted with the mode of assessing the land revenue, 
both in Bengal and in the North-western Provinces, are you not ?—I am 
practically, in the North-western Provinces, and from reading and study in 
Bengal. 

6301. You succeeded Mr. Turner in the North-western Provinces, did not 
you ?—I did. 

6302. Did you introduce any changes, or did you follow the same system 
which had been previously adopted ?—We continued the same system. A new 
question arose when I was on the Board, which I believe is still under discus¬ 
sion by the Government of India; it was the question of the fixity of tenure 
of the ryots. In the Revenue Department we had decided that, under certain 
conditions, the ryot or cultivator could not have the rent assessed upon him at 
the settlement raised during the period of the settlement; but that decision was 
only come to by the revenue authorities; it was still an open question for the 
courts, and the law was quite uncertain, so that we could not tell what the 
decisions of the courts might be. The question before the Government and 
before us was, whether or not it would be expedient to enact a law securing to 
the ryots the rights conferred upon them at the settlement by the revenue 
authorities; it was a question full of difficulty, which was left undecided when I 
quitted India. 

6.303. What is your opinion as to the propriety of securing the ryots in their 
possession ?—I think it is absolutely the duty and the necessity of the Govern¬ 
ment, 
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ment, if they wish the flourishing state of the North-western Provinces to 
continue. 

6304. Were there any complaints on the part of the natives as to the system 
now adopted in the North-western Provinces ?■—Great complaints on the part 
of the zemindars, and especially on the part of the talookdars, who are the 
highest class, and the most opulent zemindars; they found their power of extort¬ 
ing money from the ryots very much curtailed by our operations, and they were 
naturally discontented with them. The talookdars, the higher class of zemin¬ 
dars, had more to complain of; for they not only had their power of exacting 
rent limited, but they were actually discharged altogether from the management 
of those estates, and compensated by a money allowance, so that they lost both 
in money and in position. Those were the only parties who were discontented 
with the settlement. 

6305. The other classes were not discontented with it ?—No. 

630b. Has that system, do you think, tended to increase the comfort and 
prosperity of the natives ?—Most decidedly; the condition of the general body 
of the people since the settlement has improved to such an extent as I could 
not have believed, if I had not witnessed it myself. 

6307. Is there abundant capital for the purpose of improvements there ?—• 
There is a great deal of capital in the country, and a great deal of money has 
lately been laid out by the natives in improving their lands in their own way, 
that is, by digging wells. But it has also been thought advisable to assist the 
people by advancing money on the part of the Government to effect improve¬ 
ments, on the security of those improvements. 

6308. Is it your opinion that there is no injury arising from the want of the 
means of improvement ?—Certainly not; the accumulation of capital has in¬ 
creased in the North-western Provinces since the settlement, although the 
accumulation of capital had been nearly destroyed in the North-western Pro¬ 
vinces before the settlement was made, and they were falling into the condition 
of Bengal. 

6309. In your opinion the wealth of the North-western Provinces has in¬ 
creased ?—Materially. 

6310. Has the population increased?—Very extensively. 

6311. With regard to property, is it secure in the North-western Pro¬ 
vinces ?—It is secure in a great measure, owing to the character of the 
people who hold it ; but it is insecure in another sense, that our courts are 
not very efficient. 

6312. What courts do you refer to ?—The courts of civil judicature. 

6313. Are they deficient with regard to their decisions as to property?—I 
think it is principally because they have a bad law, or rather no law to administer, 
and a bad system of procedure. 

6314. What change would you recommend in the procedure of the courts? 
—I would simplify it altogether. 

6315. You speak of the Companv’s courts in the North-western Provinces? 

—Yes. ' • 

6316. What change in the procedure would you recommend?—In the first 
place, a code is very much wanted, so that the judges should know what law 
they have to administer. Sitting to a small extent on the Judicial Bench, I 
have found myself without any law to administer; the consequence is, that 
law is made up of the individual opinions of the judges, and what law exists 
is like the English law, a collection of decided cases, those cases, I believe, 
running over a very small portion of time; but they are very numerous and 
very complicated, and you have all the inconvenience that you have in England 
of such a system of law, without the counterbalancing advantages of judges 
of very high qualifications, of an intelligent bar, and a public opinion brought 
to bear upon the adjudication of the courts. 

6317. In cases affecting property, would you introduce juries?—I think 
juries properly regulated, or rather punchayets, are a material assistance to the 
administration of justice. I quit agree with what Mr. Henry Lushington has 
stated in a Minute, which is embodied in the proceedings before the Committee 
of the House of Lords. 

6318. With regard to evidence, would you take it in the present form, or 
should it be always orally given ?—With regard to evidence, I would not take 
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it as at present ; it should be oral evidence taken by the judge, on the system 
on which we take our evidence generally in revenue matters. 

^ 3 l 9 * Do you consider that the revenue in the North-western Provinces is 
hkely to increase r It has increased since the operation of our settlement. 
Our receipts have increased every year. Our revenue does not stand nomi¬ 
nally at so high an amount as it did when we commenced the settlement, but 
the receipts upon that revenue are much larger. 

6320. In what way has it increased f—The collections have been punctual 
Before we had a large rent-roll, and the rents badly paid. Now we have a 
moderate rent-roll, and the rents punctually paid. 

6321. Has it increased in consequence of an increase of cultivation, and 
from land which did not formerly pay revenue coming into cultivation ?— 
Certainly, from an..increase of cultivation. I have ridden over a tract for a 
day, every acre of which was cultivated, which I remember 30 years ago a 
barren waste. 

6322. Is the police good ?—The police, under all the disadvantages attending 
it is, 1 think, one of the best things we have done in India; there is still 
much room for improvement, but a great deal has been done. 

6323. Besides those qualifications which you have mentioned as to improve 

ments to be made in the judicial system, are there any other improvements or 
suggestions which you would make with regard to the revenue department in 
the North-western Provinces r—I should like to see, in regard to the adminis¬ 
tration of the revenue, more consideration shown to the natives, an extended 
employment of them, and a fairer treatment of the native servants of the 
Government. * 

6324. Will you state to the Committee more at large your views upon those 
three points ?—I think some opening should be made for the Government to 
employ natives in situations of greater emolument and higher power in the 
revenue department than is possible under the present regulations. I would 
have all native servants, whose employment involves the exercise of a consider¬ 
able degree of intellect, secured in their appointments from being removed by 
any authority less than that of the Government. The discipline of the natives 
I think, should be the same as that of the English servants of the Government' 
and they should not be treated with more harshness than the European servants 
of the Government are. 

6325. In your answer you are referring to the servants of the Government- 

you are not speaking of the cultivators of the soil ?—To the servants of the 
Government who are not in the covenanted service. Generally an Englishman 
or a man of mixed blood, gets more lenient treatment than a native; any 
offence which a native commits is visited *with extreme and very often with 
unjust severity. * r 

6326. Who visits him with that severity ?—His immediate official superiors. 

6327. Those are covenanted servants of the Company ?—Those are cove¬ 
nanted servants of the Company. The collectors and magistrates are the 
people in whom that authority is principally vested, and they are the people 
who, I think, often treat the natives with great harshness. 

6328. Mr. EUiot .] What class of persons are removable by the collector ?— 
All classes of persons short of a deputy collector and joint magistrate. 

6329. Is the sheristadar or the treasurer of the collector’s office removable f 
—1 es; but he has an appeal to the Commissioner. 

6330. Has he no appeal to the Government ?—He has an appeal to the 
Government, but in practice the Government do not interfere. 

633 1 - ^ir f. Mctddock .] Would you extend the Government interference 

in all those matters to the appointments and dismissals of common peons ?_ 

I guarded my statement by saying all appointments which required the exercise 
of superior intellect, which could be filled only by educated men. 

6332. Limiting your answer to that class of persons, would not it entail an 
enormous mass of business upon the Government f—I very much doubt 
that. 1 think if a collector knew that proceedings of this kind would come 
under the notice of the Government, he would be cautious how he removed 
a man. 

^ 333 - Eo you think that the system which you suggest would have no 
injurious effect in weakening the authority of the collectors, or any other officer 
of that description ? I see no necessity for supporting authority in the sense of 

enabling 
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enabling a man to do wrong with impunity. In the earlier part of our rule, 
perhaps, we were in a position in which we were not able to look too narrowly 
into these matters ; but at present the subjection of the country, I speak of the 
North-western Provinces, is so complete, ancl our authority so firmly esta¬ 
blished, that our policy is not vigour so much as to see that authority is not 
■abused. 

6334. Mr. Elliot.} Does not the Sudder Board exercise a supervision over 
those removals ?—They would if they were allowed ; but I think it is the policy 
of the Government in the North-western Provinces to discourage the Sudder 
Board from interfering in those matters. They (the Government) hold the 
opinion, that as little interference should take place as possible after the thing 
has gone up to the Commissioner, and they are even against much interference 
on the part of the Commissioner ; although 1 believe no people are more aware 
than they are, or more ready to acknowledge that there is a great deal of unfair¬ 
ness and severity exercised towards the native servants of the Company. 

6335. Mr. Mangles.} The native servants of wh ; ch you have spoken, in 
regard to whom an undue severity is exercised, are purely ministerial officers, 
are not they ? have you not made an exception with respect to the deputy 
collectors and deputy magistrates ?—The tehsildar exercises judicial powers. 

6336. Has the collector power to remove a tehsildar ?—Yes. 

6337. Without appeal?—He has an appeal to the Commissioner. 

6338. Has he no appeal beyond the Commissioner?—He has an appeal 
nominally to the Government, but the Government never will interfere, and 
never do interfere. 

6339. Has not it struck you, as it has struck many persons connected with 
India, that one of the great evils of our administration is that right of perpetual 
appeal, and not having any final authority in anybody’s hands, so that often a 
question of no very great importance is not only appealed through all the 
intermediate stages up to the Government, but even home to the Court of 
Directors ?—Certainly; but that I do not think applies to the supervision of a 
small body of officers exercising very important duties, from whom the number 
of appeals on the whole would not be likely to be very great; and certainly, I 
think, those cases would much more seldom come before the Government if 
such a system as that which I have indicated prevailed. 

6340. With regard to the higher class of native functionaries, the sudder 
amins and principal sudder amins, native deputy collectors, and native deputy 
magistrates, they have full protection, have not they ?—They have full protec¬ 
tion, except that I think a man in the covenanted service would get off better, 
if a charge were brought agfainst him, than a man of this class. There is a 
natural bias in favour of a man of your own colour, or your own rank of life, 
and mixing in society with you. 

6341. Have you ever known, in practice, a principal sudder amin or a native 
deputy collector unjustly dismissed from his office ?—I do not think I have, but 
I have known men of another description improperly kept in. 

6342. Sir T. H. Maddock.~\ Are you to be understood to say that in the 
North-western Provinces the collector has the power of dismissing a tehsildar, 
without making any reference, or obtaining the sanction of the Commissioner ? 
—He does so every day ; I have myself often taken up cases as Commissioner, 
finding that a man had been turned out, when I had had no report even of the 
fact of his beirlg turned out. 

6343. Sir J. W. Hogg.} There is an appeal, is not there, from the collector 
to the Commissioner ?—Yes. 

6344. And from the Commissioner to the Board of Revenue ?—Yes. 

6345- Is that appeal frequently had recourse to by natives who are dismissed 
from their appointments ?—It is had recourse to, but it has been discontinued 
very much of late years, from the aversion of the Commissioner or the Sudder 
Board to interfere in those cases. 

6346. Have you not known cases having relation to the officers whom you 
have spoken of, where that reference and appeal have come home to the Court 
of Directors ?—Yes, I think that cases of that sort have arisen. 

634“- Do you think any gentleman is competent to discharge the duties of a 
collector, who cannot be entrusted with such a control over his subordinates as 
enables him to dismiss them for negligence or misconduct, when the improper 
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exercise of that power of dismissal is controlled by a power of appeal to his im 
mediate superiors ?—Certainly. not; but then you have not every man compe¬ 
tent to exercise the duties of a collector who holds that appointment. 

6348. I )o you think that the tendency, generally speaking, of the gentlemen 
of the civil service of India is, to be unkind, and harsh, and cruel towards the 
natives ?— I think the tendency is certainly to be harsher, unkinder, and less 
/ conciliating than it used to be when I first went into the country. 

6349- Have you ever heard it urged as a general complaint, that where 
natives and Europeans appear before tlve country courts, the desire to be con¬ 
siderate to the natives, and to give them justice, is very often supposed to be 
earned to such an extent, as to justify complaints on the part of the Europeans ? 
—I never knew an instance of the kind. 1 

6350. Have you heard that complaint referred to among European settlers ?— 
No, 1 do not think I have heard that; but there are not many European settlers 
m the North-western Provinces. 

63.51. In the North-western Provinces, speaking of the gentlemen whom you 
have known there, do you state that among them there has been this disposi- 
tion to be harsh and unkind?—No; the general character of the civil service in 
the North-western Provinces, I am happy to say, is an exceedingly high one 

but m so numerous a body of men there are of course some who are not so e-God' 
as others. 6 

6352. The observations which you have made to the Committee, it would be 
your desire to confine rather to a few exceptions ?—Certainly; I make them 
not as condemnatory of the civil service altogether, of which I entertain a 
very high opinion, but as pointing out what 1 consider a defect in our admi¬ 
nistration which ought to be remedied; I believe it is in the course of being 
remedied. The attention of the Government has been a good deal drawn to 
the subject, and I have no doubt that measures will be gradually taken to do 
away with it; but there stands the fact. 

6353. Do not you think that a collector, or a judge, in order to discharge 
his duty efficiently to the public, must have a control over the subordinates who 
are around him ?—I do not think it necessary that the control should be 
unchecked. 

6354. Mr. Mangles.] Should not you think it an evil that, by the fiat of 
a superior appellate authority, a collector or a judge should be obliged to retain 
in the employment of the Government under him a sheristadar, or a treasurer, 
in whom he felt no confidence, but whom he believed to be a dishonest man 
and an intriguer, though he may not be able to prove it before a court of jus¬ 
tice ?—Or a man he has a prejudice against. In all those cases it is very incon¬ 
venient for the public service to keep such men in juxta-position, their relations 
being so intimate; but the remedy I have proposed, which I succeeded partly 
m inducing the Government to permit us to adopt in India, is to transfer such 
a person to another district, so as to separate people so situated. 

63,55. Sir R. II. Inglis.] In point of fact, did you ever exercise the power 
in your own public life of either dismissing, or recommending the Government 
practically to dismiss, by removing any native subordinate who was immedi¬ 
ately under your jurisdiction ?—I have exercised that power. 

6356. That power which you exercised in your own person would probably, 
in your judgment, be exercised with equal discretion by some of vour comneers 
in the public service of India ?—Certainly. 

6357 - You would not, therefore, consider that the exercise of such power by 
another gentleman was necessarily an abuse ?—Certainly not. 3 

63.58. Are you aware whether such a power exists in England in respect to 
the removal of functionaries from a subordinate office at the discretion of their 
superiors ?—Undoubtedly. 

6359. I" point of principle, then, you do not mean to say that you wish the 
Committee to understand that there is any objection to the existence, and of 
course not to the exercise of the power in India?-Under due checks. 

6360. Your attention was called lately to the existence of such checks ; viz. 
that the power could not be exercised by you, or any other gentleman in an 
analogous situation, without the party aggrieved, if aggrieved he were, having 
redress in the form of an appeal. That is the fact, is not it ?— Yes. 

6,361. f rom your knowledge of the native character, do you consider that 
they are more incorruptible and more free from administrative defects than the 
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great mass of subordinate persons in offices in England ?—I should think they 
were very nearly on an equality, wherever you take proper measures to secure 
their probity and good conduct. 

6362. By what process would you secure probity ?—By a careful selection, a 
sufficient remuneration, and fair treatment when in office. 

6363. With respect to the three sources of success, careful selection, suffi¬ 
cient remuneration, and good treatment, will you statejto the Committee whether 
you consider the actual administration in India, as conducted by yourself and 
other gentlemen in similar situations, be or be not free from blame ?—I think we 
are certainly not free from blame in either of those respects : I think we select 
hastily, we do not remunerate sufficiently, and we do not treat with sufficient 
consideration when in office. 

6364. To proceed with the three points in order, what fault do you find with 
the selection, stating in the beginning of your answer by whom such selection 
is made P—I can only speak from experience; I have seen many unfit selections 
made. 

6365. By whom ?—By the officers who have the respective powers of selection, 
it is generally the collectors and magistrates. 

6366. Do those collectors and magistrates in the districts over which you 
have yourself presided, as a general course of proceeding, recommend men who 
are unfit, or is the proportion of unfit men so recommended by them to those who 
are fit to be recommended about nine to one, or in any other proportion?—It 
is difficult to state an arithmetical proportion of that kind without having the 
arithmetical elements for making the calculation. 

6367. In other words, is the number of unfit appointments made so large as to 
fix itself upon your mind and memory as an element of evil in the administra¬ 
tion ?—Taking the districts on an average there are in them about five or six 
tehsildars, and generally you would not get above two or three really good men 
administering that office. 

6368. Is that from the difficulty of finding men fit for the service, or from 
partiality, prejudice, or corruption on the part of those who have to make the 
selection ?—Certainly not from corruption; very little from partiality ; but I 
think it is generally from want of familiarity with the qualities which fit a man 
for public employment among the natives in India. 

6369. The second cause to which you attributed failure was inadequate remu¬ 
neration ; have you any suggestion to make to the Committee upon that point, 
or have you any facts by which you can sustain your own opinion ?—A tehsildar 
has generally 15 l. a month. His office is a very important one ; he exercises 
judicial functions in the first instance; he is responsible for the collection and 
safe custody of large sums of money; he is at the head of the police of his sub¬ 
division of the country. I cannot help considering that a less sum than 15 1 . 
a month is too little for them. There are many of them that have less than 
that; and I think, as far as I can judge from my experience, no man holding 
that situation should have less than 20 1 . a month. 

6370. Was that conviction impressed upon your mind during the period of 
your holding office in India?—Yes, undoubtedly; it was the result of long- 
continued observation of the good effect produced by every step which we have 
hitherto made in those three directions. 

6371. Did you feel it your duty to make a representation to that effect to 
the Government?—I have made repeated representations, both public and 
private, on the subject. 

6372. Did you ever have it in your power to act upon your own conviction 
by raising the salaries of any of your officers ?—Latterly Mr. Thomason enabled 
us to do that, but it was done in the way in which things are done which men 
are driven to do; it was done by taking from some of the tehsildars who were 
paid a little more highly, and giving to those who were paid less upon the 
occasion of changes in the appointments. 

6373. In point of fact, according to that measure of value, the tehsildar was 
subsequently remunerated by raising his salary to your own standard of the 
value of his services ?—Very nearly. 

6374. With respect to the third point which you referred to, as essential in 
the good conduct of the English administration in India, the good treatment of 
the natives who may be under our administration, will you state to the Com¬ 
mittee whether you wish them to understand that, as a general rule, the bad 
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treatment may be regarded as predominant, and the good treatment as the ex¬ 
ception ?—The statement which I made originally was, that they should be 
treated upon an equal footing; that is equally well with servants of other 
classes ; and I should say that, undoubtedly, in some cases a conscientious and 
just man would treat his native subordinates with the same justice that he 
would have treated Englishmen in the same position. But those are exceptions. 
There is a strong feeling of dislike on the part of the ruling race in India to the 
people who are ruled over ; the fact was known no better to any man than to 
the late Lord William Bentinck, who first attempted to stem the current of that; 
feeling, and to raise the native population in the scale of society. 

6375. Do you wish the Committee to understand that the scale of estima¬ 
tion in which the native population is held, has not been advanced by the 
measures of Lord’'William Bentinck ?—Undoubtedly it has been advanced; all 
I maintain is, the desirableness of pursuing the course which he began. 

6376. Where a Governor-general begins upon that principle, probably having 
the power, he will enforce it upon all the officers of his Government. Do you 
wish the Committee to understand that the regard paid to the feelings of the 
natives has or has not been increased greatly since particular attention was 
drawn to the subject by the measures of the Governor-general, Lord William 
Bentinck, himself?—I think there has been a reaction upon that point. Since 
the time of Lord William Bentinck there has been a reaction. 

6377. As against the native population ?—As against the native population. 

6378. Do you speak from your own experience, you having left India, as the 
Committee understand, in January 1852 ?—I left the service at that time. 

6379. Your experience, therefore, being to within the last two years an 
Indian experience ?—Yes. 

6380. You wish the Committee to understand that less regard was paid in 
the year in which you left India to the native feelings in the administration of 
the government of India, than had been the case in the time of Lord William 
Bentinck ?—Yes, certainly, less than in the early part of my service ; I think 
the feeling has grown up of late years. 

6381. When did that reaction first take place?—I think I can trace it back 
as growing up gradually from the time that Lord William Bentinck left India. 

6382. Is not it the fact, that the native character has had means of develop¬ 
ment since the time of the Marquis of Hastings, the time of Lord 'William 
Bentinck, and the time of Sir Charles Metcalfe, which it never enjoyed in the 
time of the Marquis of Wellesley, or Lord Cornwallis, or Mr. Hastings, three 
eminent Governors-general ?—I can hardly say so ; I think in those old times 
we had a great deal more of intercourse with the natives ; we depended more 
upon their influence, and saw more of them socially than we do now. 

6383. Admitting that the servants of the Company saw more socially of the 
natives at an earlier period than they may have done since, do you wish the 
Committee to believe that the influence of the natives with the press, and with 
the power of meeting in public assembly, is less now than it was when they had’ 
no public press, and when they had no power of meeting ?—Yes, I think it is 
less. In making that statement, I should like to give my reason for it. The 
native press does not exist, and the meetings do not extend out of Calcutta. 

6384. When you say the native press does not exist, do you mean that there 
are no publications in the native language permitted by the Government ?— 
Yes, they are permitted by the Government, and you have a long list of news¬ 
papers ; but if you had a return of the number of readers you would find it so 
small that it can hardly be said there is such a thing as a native press. If such 
a thing as a native press had existed to anything like the extent in which a 
press exists in England, the subject of the native press would have forced itself 
much more strongly upon the attention of the Government in India and at 
home than it has done hitherto. 

6385. Have you, in your experience, known any instances in which parties- 
removed from office have complained of that removal, and have complained in 
vain ?— Yes. 

6386. Will you specify any instances of that kind?—That is taxing my 
memory, and I should require time to refresh my recollection as to individual 
cases. 

6387. Can you state upon your general belief, that there were such cases ? 
—Yes. I will mention one case which occurs to me at this moment: I re¬ 
member 
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member the case of a tehsildar who was dismissed by a collector in my division. F. H, Robinson, 
The accusation upon which he was originally dismissed, though the affair E3( l- 

became very complicated afterwards, was that*he had disposed of a pony by ~ 

raffle, and had made the people attached to his court take tickets for it; he «3 tune 1S53. 
was dismissed by the collector upon that ground. About the same time, a civil 
servant of the Government disposed of a bungalow upon the same terms; that 
came to the knowledge of the Government. The tehsildar was dismissed, and 
died dismissed; the civil servant received a reprimand, and wits ordered to 
return the money which he had taken for the tickets of his bungalow. 

6388. How soon after the dismissal did the tehsildar die r —The question 
became exceedingly complicated subsequently; I took up the case and repre¬ 
sented it to the Government; he died during the investigation, I think about a 
year after his dismissal. 

6389. It is not clear, therefore, that he would have died a dismissed servant 
had the investigation proceeded ?—I think his chance of restoration was the 
most remote thing imaginable. 

C390. What was your own decision upon that case?—My own decision was 
in favour of the tehsildar. 

6391. The party having died, did any ultimate decision take place?—No; 
no ultimate decision took place, because he could not be brought to trial. 

6392. The European was punished by a reprimand ?—Yes. 

6393. Known to all the station ?—To the station, I suppose, it was known ; it 
was not known generally. 

6394. Was it known to all those whom it might affect by its example :—No, 
certainly not; it was not published to the service. 

6395. Sir J. JV. Hogg?\ You are of opinion, that the practice of a public 
officer! like a tehsildar, raffling any article, and inducing persons under his 
authority to take tickets, is open to great abuse r—Certainly. 

6396. Do not you think that the collector was justified in showing his dis¬ 
approval of such a course by dismissing thte officer who had recourse to it ?— 

Certainly. 

6397. Then you do not complain of the dismissal of the tehsildar ?—Not 
supposing his crime to be proved; I did not find the facts proved bv the 
collector. But my position is this : in the case of the native, even supposing 
the facts to be proved, the collector turns him out of his office; he being a man 
upon a small salary, and a man of an inferior rank to that of an English gentle¬ 
man, and from whom less can be expected than from an English gentleman. 

A civil servant commits the same crime, and it is considered sufficient by the 
Government if he receives a reprimand. I mention those cases simply to show 
that there is one rule of punishment for the native, and another rule of punish¬ 
ment for the European. The results of the cases will not affect my position at all. 

6398. 1 am confining my’question to the tehsildar who disposed of a pony by 
raffle, inducing those under his authority to take tickets; ifi your opinion, was 
or was not the collector justified in dismissing the tehsildar for that proceeding, 
assuming that his conduct was such as you have stated:—Yes; I should have 
said he was justified, provided the same measure had been meted out to the 
covenanted servant n ho committed the same fault. 

6390. Is is your opinion that the punishment to be inflicted upon any indi¬ 
vidual," for any offence, can in any manner depend upon the punishment to be 
inflicted upon some other individual for some other offence of an analogous 
character ?—Not so far as the individual judge is concerned ; but certainly it is 
a matter which ought to attract the attention of those who are conducting the 
administration of a great country; they ought not to allow a state of things 
under which one class of men receives a heavier punishment than for the same 
crime is received by another class of men. 

6400. Am I right in supposing that this collector disposed of a bungalow by 
raffle ?—By raffle- 

6401. Who took tickets for the raffle?—The officers of his court and the 

zemindars of his district. , I 

6402. Was that reported to the Government?—It was reported to the « 

Government; the Government obtained information of it. 

6403. Did the Government strongly animadvert upon his conduct, and 
remove him from his situation r—They reprimanded him ; they did not remove 
him from his situation. 

0.10. P 6404. They 9 
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6404. They reprimanded him for his conduct ’—They reprimanded him for 
his conduct, and ordered him to take back the bungalow and restore the money, 
which was done. 

6405. Then I understand your complaint to the Committee to be, that this 
gentleman, for that conduct, which certainly was improper, was not dismissed 
the service ?—I make no complaint, nor do I appear in the character of a 
complainant before the Committee. I make a statement of what my opinion is ; 
that there is a different rule of treatment for the native servants of the Govern¬ 
ment, as compared with the European servants of the Government, and I have 
stated a case in proof of my opinion. 

6406. You have been a long time in the service, and know the manner in 
which persons are treated by the Government, and the offences for which they 
are punished; is- it your opinion, that to have dismissed that gentleman from 
the service for that instance of impropriety, would have been an act of extreme 
severity, and would have been so regarded by the service at large?—My 
opinion is, that a man remunerated upon the liberal scale upon which the 
Government remunerate their civil servants: placed in the honourable position 
in which he is, holding the rank of an English gentleman, ought, when he 
commits such an act as that, to be dismissed the service ; and I believe that the 
large majority of the civil servants*, who, 1 am happy to say, are men of honour 
and honesty, would approve of the sentence. 

6407. You are of opinion that this gentleman, whoever he was, ought to 

have been dismissed the service?—Yes. « 

6408. You spoke of a reaction in the public feeling, as regards the natives, 
since the departure of Lord William Bentinek ; since the departure of Lord 
William Bentinek, has there not been a continuous increase in the employment 
the natives in public situations, and also of the remuneration which they 
receive?—I am happy to say that there has been. 

6409. Did not that increase in the numbers employed, the increase of con¬ 
fidence reposed in them, and the increase of their remuneration, go on during 
the whole of the administration of Lord Auckland ?—During the administra¬ 
tion of Lord Auckland it went on. 1 think the spirit of Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration was fully carried out. 

6410. Has not it been carried out continuously through the administration 
of Lord Ellenborougb, Lord Hardinge, and the present Lord Dalhousie?—Yes, 
on the part of the Supreme Government, I may say it has been so. 

6411. Is there any district in the British territories where the administra¬ 
tion is carried on so much through the instrumentality of the natives, or where 
the remuneration to the natives js so large, as in the North-western Provinces, 
particularly the Punjaub ?—No, I do not think there is. 

6412. Does not it show that the employment of the natives, and the increase 
of their remuneration, is rapidly progressing, when we see that in the most 
recently-acquired district the number of those employed is greatest, and their 
remuneration largest?—1 should not say it is rapidly progressing; it is prp- 
gressing ; I think the thing is forcing itself. 

6413. You adverted to the case of the tebsildars as being inadequately paid ; 
and you spoke of a representation to that effect having been made to the 
Government, which recommendation was that, as vacancies occurred, the pay 
of those tehsildars who received large pay should be diminished, and an 
addition made to the pay of the subordinates?—Yes, to equalise it. 

64x4. I believe that was referred to the Home authorities?—Yes. 

6415. I believe the reply of the authorities was this, that if any tehsildar 
received too much, his pay ought to be diminished; that if any tehsildar 
received too little, his pay ought to be increased; but that they disapproved of *■ 
the increase of the one, or the decrease of the other, being made contingent 
upon the casualty of death ?—That order had not reached India when I left it. 

6416. Do you admit the soundness in principle of what I have now stated ? 

—Entirely. I beg leave to state further, that do not believe there is any¬ 
thing more distasteful to tlif Supreme Government of India, or the Govern¬ 
ment at. home, or anything they would be more ready to remedy, than exactly 
the state of things that I have given an account of. 

6417. Sir T H. Haddock.-] Y ou have stated to the Committee that it is 
your opinion that in the last 15 years the kindly feeling on the part of the 
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civil service towards the natives of India has been diminishing; will you state 
to what you attribute that diminution of kindly feeling ?—It is a subject on 
which I have thought much, and I cannot quite satisfactorily make it out to 
myself. I think one cause is, that we do not depend upon the natives; we 
are no longer in so much want of the help of the natives as we used to be. 
When I first went to the North-western Provinces the country was unsettled; 
we used then to be obliged to count upon the powerful zemindars, and the 
natives of rank, to help us keep the country'- quiet; but now that necessity has 
ceased; that, I think, is one reason. 

6418. Do you attribute this diminution of kindly feeling to the civil service 
generally, or to any particular rank or class of the civil service?—To the civil 
service generally, I think. 

6419. It pervades the civil service, from the highest to the lowest ?—I think 
so; I think the old servants of the Company retain the kindly feeling un¬ 
changed, but it is the younger branches of the service who show this indisposi¬ 
tion towards the natives. 

64 20. Chairman.'] What length of service do you consider to constitute an 
old servant ?—I should say that men of about 25 years’ standing in the service 
might be considered old servants ; with those whose service has been under 25 
years this feeling has been growing up. 

6421. Are the Committee to understand you to say that this feeling is con¬ 
fined to persons whose length of service is less than 25 years, and that it is 25 
years since the change took place ?—It is from the time of Lord William 
Bentinck; the feeling has been growing up with the men who came after the 
time of Lord William Bentinck. 

6422. Sir T. II ~Maddock.} If this unfortunate change of feeling is general, 
what is the benefit which you anticipate from depriving the collectors and men 
of that rank of the power of appointing and dismissing their subordinates, and 
devolving the whole of that power upon the superior officers of the Govern¬ 
ment.?—The superior officers of the Government are the best men in the 
service, generally speaking, and the least likely to be influenced by this feeling 
to which I refer. , 

6423. Do you consider that the gentlemen of 15 and 20 years’ standing in 
the service are not as conversant with the vernacular languages of the people 
as those of 30 or 40 years’ standing ?—They are not, certainly, the profound 
scholars which former times produced; but, as far as the vernacular languages 
go, 1 should think they may be about the same, but they see much less of the 
natives, and know much less of their characters. 

6424. Are there any gentlemen of the senior list of civilians who have 
travelled more about or seen more of the country than those officers of whom 
there are many now in the service, who were employed in making the settle¬ 
ments ?—The men who made the settlements are rapidly dying put; the people 
who made the settlements were very much thrown into contact with the natives; 
the settlements have now been closed for some time. 

6425. How long is it since the last settlements were finished ?—The mass of 
the settlements, I think, were finished about 1841 or 1842 . 

6426. Then many of the gentlemen who were employed in those settlements 
must still be very- young men ?—Not many of them very young men; for 
example, I myself was employed in the settlement, and continued working at it 
till nearly the close of it. 

6427. You have spoken of 150 rupees a month as the salary of a tehsildar; 
are not there a great many tehsildars who receive a much higher salary than 
that ?—No, the highest salary now is 200 rupees. 

6428. Since when have the salaries been reduced to that level ?—I think it is 
within five or six years that that equalisation measure was introduced. 

* 6429. Are the tehsildaries diminished in size, compared to what they were ? 
—On the contrary, they have been rather enlarged. 

6430. Are the rates of salary at all fixed in any ratio of per-centage to the 
amount of revenue to be collected?—Not by any absolute rule, but partially 
they are so. 

6431. Do you consider 150 rupees a month the average of the salaries?— 
I should think it w as hardly the average of the salaries. 

6432. What is the salary of a moonsiff?—-The salary of a moonsiff, I think, 
is 150 rupees, and an allowance for his office. 
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6433. What is the salary of a Sudder Amin?--T think he has 200 or 250 
rupees. 

6434. Do you consider that a tehsildar should receive a higher rate of salary, 
or as high a rate of salary as an officer entrusted with a very large share of the 
administration of justice ?—No, certainly not. 

6435. Would you propose to increase the salaries of Vail the officers ?—-I was 
speaking of the revenue officers. If I speak of the officers of the judicial de¬ 
partment, I should say that what I have said applies to them still more 
strongly; the remuneration there is still more inadequate, but the treatment 

is fairer. v 

6436. How many tehsildars are there generally under one collectorI think 

five of six# * 

6437 What’ do you consider this rate of salary of 150 rupees a month, 
enjoyed by a native officer, to be equivalent to in the allowance of an English 
gentleman doing the same duties, having regard to the obligations of society 
which each is liable to ?—My idea is, that the remuneration of a native might 
be two-thirds of what vou give to an Englishman, or one-lialf at the lowest. 

6438. Do you think an 'Englishman who comes from a foreign country, who 
has had an expensive education before he leaves, and who lives in a climate 
most uncongenial to his health, ought to be remunerated in no higher pro¬ 
portion than one-tliird, or one-halt more than the native ? I judge by the 
class who apply for those appointments in India now. You would find plenty 
of Englishmen in India who would be glad to take a tehsildary on those terms. 

()43<). Would they be competent to discharge the. duties of the office ?— 
I think they would fit themselves for it. 

6440. By what process could they fit themselves'for it ? There are, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, Europeans and persons of mixed blood so employed now in 
India upon the better tehsildaries; they get 200 rupees. 

6441. Chairman.] The Committee understand from you, that this reaction 
to the prejudice of the native servants commenced after the end of Lord 
Bentinck’s Government; do you attribute that reaction to anything arising from 
his previous Government,,or do } r ou attribute it to the conduct of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and his successors?—! do not attribute it in any way or shape to the 
high authorities of the Government. I consider it to be a social change, which 
1 do not clearly see my way in accounting for. It is upon the same principle 
that, all the old Indian military officers would tell you there is no longer the 
same feeling of kindness on the part of the European officers to the sepoys. 

6442. You do not attribute it to the authorities in India, nor to the authorities 
at home, nor the last charter which commenced just about that time ?—No, 
except that 1 think a great deal might he done by the Government in India to 
check this feelin^v 

6443. Can you point out any particular measure which the Government 
might adopt ?—If I were the Governor of a Presidency in India, I should be 
certain of being able to check it by the mere signification of my desire that the 
thing should cenSe. A man who' holds the promotion of every person in the 
service in his hands, can effect a great reform of that sort. 

6444. To that extent, you think successive Governors in India have not in¬ 
timated their wish that the native servants should be treated with consideration ? 
—I do not think it is a question which has been sufficiently prominently brought 
before them. 

644.5. Mr. Mangles.] Do not you think that Mr. Thomason lias a very strong 
feeling of affection for the native population under his rule ?—I think not. 

6446. You spoke of a reaction against the native population ; has not it 
been your experience since you have been in India, that a greater degree of 
social politeness and consideration has been paid to*the natives ?—1 think not. 

6447. Was not it the case when you first entered the service, that very few 
European functionaries were in the habit of giving the natives chairs in their pre¬ 
sence, or allowing them to sit down, or allowing them to enter their room! with 
their shoes on r—The custom of taking off their shoes is a point of etiquette. It 
was considered among the natives in my time, that is, the well-bred natives, a 
piece of rudeness to come in with their shoes on. I could no more have induced 
some of my native friends to come in with their shoes on, than I could have 
got an English gentleman to sit among ladies with his hat on. I think 
there was much more courtesy shown in the North-western Provinces in early 
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days than there has been of late years ; and what is more, we saw a great deal 
more of the natives than we do now. 

6448. Do English officials keep their native servants standing in their 
.•presence now as they used to do ?—No, it has been found more conventient, 
and the work is done better, by their being allowed to sit. I think it was 
Mr. Robert Bird who effected that change, and a very advantageous change 
it was. 

6449. You do not attribute that to any kindly feeling, but simply to a selfish 
regard for the work being done better ?—I do not think the change had much 
to do with kindliness of feeling. 

6450. You spoke of the difference in the degree of punishment meted out 
upon one occasion to a native functionary and to an European functionary; do 
you think the dismissal of a native tehsildar, and the dismissal of an European 
collector, though nominally the same, are in fact the same with regard to the 
severity of the'’ punishment?—I think when a man loses his bread it is much 
the same to him whatever his rank is. 

6451. Do you think a native of India in the position of a tehsildar does in 
fact, lose his bread ancf means of livelihood by being dismissed from the service, 
in the same manner that a civil servant of that rank who has been, say from 
10 to 20 years in India, would los/e his bread by dismissal?—It must depend 
upon individual circumstances. 

6452. Have not they all pursuits in the country to fall back upon in the one 
case and not in the other ?4-There is no very ready opening for employment in 
India. 

6453. Is the public service the only means by which the natives can rise to 
consideration and wealth in India?—Certainly not. 

6454. Are not the whole of the walks of life in which his brethren and 
countrymen gain their livelihoods, and obtain a competency, open to such a 
native ?—Yes ; but I suppose it would be so with the European. 

6455. You think that it is the same punishment in reality, as well as in 
name, the dismissal of a European and the dismissal of a native?—Except 
that the European officer loses a much better thing than the native. 

6456. You do not think it can be said to be more ruinous to the one than to 
the other?—I do not think it is, except that formerly a native who was dis¬ 
missed the service had always a chance of getting back to it. 

6457. Sir T. H. Haddock .] He can get-employment under a native prince ?— 

He could get back into the Government service. So well known was it that 
those removals were capricious, that nothing was more common than for a man 
dismissed in one district to go to another and get employment. The Court of 
Directors' 1 issued an order prohibiting the re-employment of servants under 
those circumstances. , 

6458. Is there any impossibility in the native going to Oude, or Najporc, or 

Gwalior, and getting employment there ?—There is nothing to hinder him from 
doing so. , 

6459. Chairman .] On the whole, do you consider that the population of the 
North-western Provinces is contented or discontented with the administration of 
the Government there r—Latterly there has been a good deal of discontent upon 
some points. They are contented with our revenue administration, I think, 
and with our police administration; but there are, unfortunately, matters of dis¬ 
content floating in the native mind at present. 

6460. They were contented with your administration 'of the revenue ! 

I think I was liked by them. I liked them, and it is very probable that they 
liked me. 

6461. Will you explain what you mean by the causes of discontent which 
are floating in the native mind ?—Mr. Mangles in his evidence mentioned one 
thing 1 which has raised a good deal of discontent, and that is the resumptions. 
That discontent has* of course, a good deal died away with the lapse of time. 

* There is discontent too to a great extent, and Uncertainty and anxiety, upon the 
religious question; and I think the people feel very much the grievance that I 
have just now been speaking of, the harshness and inequality of their treatment, 
and the inadequacy of the remuneration of the native servants of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

6462. The question refers to the great mass of the jiopulation ; the inhabitants 
and cultivators of the soil; is there much discontent prevailing among them J 
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—The cultivators of the soil are decidedly contented, because much has been 
done for them. 

6463. Mr. Mar dingo .1 Your remarks as to the discontent which prevails do 
not apply to the ryots, or the cultivators generally, but merely to our subordi-, 
nate native officers ?—Arid to the general population of the country, y* 

6404. I understood you to say that it was confined to the subordinate 
officers r—The discontent which 1 allude to is a discontent with our Govern¬ 
ment. There is a great uneasiness and anxiety in the minds of the people upon 
the religious question, for instance. The ryot does not trouble himself much 
with that; but the population of the towns and the intelligent classes are dis¬ 
contented on that SQore. 

6465. Mr. Mangles.] What do yob mean by the religious question ?—The 
missionaries have ijjade a great deal of progress, and that has alarmed people 
of an opposite religion. In the next place, the servants of the Government 
have, to a considerable extent, taken a part in missionary proceedings; and 
altogether the native mind is unsettled upon that point. The orders of the 
Government about not assuming religious trusts, and the reasons assigned, which 
have become lately known, for the abolition of the tax on pilgrims, have all 
created a considerable body of discontent in the native mind, and a very un¬ 
founded impression that the Government will eventually, like the former Maho- 
medan Government, proceed to use unfair and undue modes of conversion. 

6466. Has the Government used any unfair means hitherto ?—-No, I do not 
think they have ; but one of their measures certainly has produced that impres¬ 
sion on the native mind. 

6467. Do you think it is undesirable that there should be the freest attempt 
on the part of religionists, of whatever class, to propagate what they believe to 
be the truth ?—-My opinion is, that the Government of India should have no 
partiality in favour of any religion, but should indifferently govern the people, 
whatever their faith be, and that no man should be under any virtual or legal 
disability or inconvenience by reason of his religious faith. 

6468. That is not exactly an answer to my question. The Government, you 
said, have not shown any undue partiality ?—I said that the Government have 
not, taken any undue means to promote conversion. 

6469. The Government having taken no undue means to promote conversion, 
do you not think it desirable that individuals, of whatever religious persuasion, 
should be allowed, by the use of suasion and argument, the freest exercise of 
their endeavours to promote what they believe to be the truth ?—Provided 
they were not officers of the Government. 

6470. Do you believe that any unpopularity of the Government, resulting 
from missionary freedom of action, ought to induce the Government to dis¬ 
courage missionary enterprise t —Certainly not; but they ought to hold the 
balance even. 

6471. You believe that the unpopularity, which you say has arisen from that 
circumstance, is an unpopularity, be it more or less, which is , unavoidably con¬ 
nected with the free exercise of religious opinion and the dissemination of 
opinion ?—Yes ; I say more than that even. 1 would say that it has been caused 
in a measure by the actual success of the missionaries. 

6472. Do you concur in the opinion which was expressed by Mr. Macaulay 
in one of his essays, that for a person to desire the propagation and success of 
Christianity in India, it is not even necessary that the person should he a 
Christian himself, but only that he should not be much below the general 
European standard of civilisation and benevolence ?—I should say that a man 
of education and enlightenment, even if he were*not himself a Christian, would 
be glad to see the pure moral doctrine of the Christian religion taking the place 
of the imperfect moral doctrine of the Hindoo and Mahornedan systems. 

6473. You do not think that the Government have taken any retrograde 
step in consequence of this alleged unpopularity arising from the success of 
the missionaries?—Certainly not; but 1 should be very anxious that the? 
Government should take no step in support of missionary efforts, or in support 
of the Christian religion, and especially in the interest of the extension of the 
Christian religion. I cannot conceive of anything more fatal, to the advance¬ 
ment of the Christian religion in India than its being understood by the people 
of India that the Government are anxious it should be extended, because it 
makes Christianity odious to them; nor can I conceive anything more dan¬ 
gerous, 
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gerous, in a political sense, than the risk of creating what does not yet exist in 
India, but which might be created by any decided fiction of the Government in 
this cause, and that is a, spirit of religious patriotism. 

6474. Is it practically the case, that in the distribution of public offices 
among the natives any undue preference has been shown, either by the Govern¬ 
ment "or by its servants, to the natives of India professing Christianity ?— 

I believe Christianity has not made sufficient progress to enable one to judge 
of that; there are not enough qualified Christians yet made to bring that ques¬ 
tion before us. 

6475. Among the very small body of professing Christians, do you know ot 
many, or indeed of any, instances of Christian natives having been raised to 
any situations under the Government t —I do not know of a single instance. 

(>476. Mr. Elliot.'] In the superior and controlling situations in which you 
have been as a Revenue Commissioner, and a member ot the Sudder Board, 
have you had occasion to report to the Government many instances ol harsh¬ 
ness on the part of collectors or other European officers under your control ?— 
Yes ; 1 have had a good many complaints. 

6477. What has been the result?—! think the tendency of the Government 
in the North-western Provinces has been to support the collectors against me. 

I have no hesitation in mentioning, that when I sat on the Board, my colleague 
and I both expressed our opinions, and acted upon them, with regard to the 
reappointment of a telisildar; and the Government told us in reply, that though 
they had laid down a rule for themselves not to interfere with our decision in 
that point, they were exceedingly displeased with our decision, and recom¬ 
mended us to avoid taking that line in future. 

6478. Was that because the Government did not agree with your view ot 
the case ?—The Government did not say that; they kept that point entirely m 
the back ground, but they stated that it was our interfering in that class of 
cases which they disapproved of. 

6479. Did that happen frequently ?—That was the only instance in which 
they wrote to that effect to us. 

6480. Chairman .] Do you speak of the Lieutenant-governor, Mr. lhomason i 

_y es ‘ . . 

64 81. Sir ./. W. Hogg .] Was Mr. Thomason Lieutenant-governor during the 
time that you were a Member of the Sudder Board, and also a Commissioner ! 
a - Yes 

6482. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Were any of the Christian converts, to whom you 
have alluded, persons of rank and position in society ?—I have known some 
persons of very considerable standing in native society, who have of late years 
become converts, and very sincere converts, I believe. 

648?,. Were they Hindoos or Musselmans ?--Hindoos ; I know of no instance 
of a Mahomedan convert of any importance. 

6484. What is your opinion of the recent Act of Legislation; Act 21, of 1850 i 

—I approve of that Act. . 

6485 O11 what ground ?- Upon the general ground which l stated before, 
that no in an in India, and I might say in any other country, should be under 
any legal or other disadvantage by reason of any peculiar religious belief he may 

entertain. ^ a 

6486. If a clergyman of the Church of England were to turn Mahomedan, 
being the rector of a parish, would you consider that he ought still, to retain the 
income of that rectory ?—I hat is rather an ecclesiastical question; but I 
understand that in those cases it requires a very expensive and long process to 
turn him out, if he chooses to stop in. 

6487. Sir II. H. Inijlis .] Have you heard of a person becoming the member 
of another religious community, and in that case ceasing to be the incumbent 
of the parish which he might formerly have held?—Yes; but 1 have heard that 
if he refuses to resign, it requires a long and expensive process to get rid of him. 

*6488. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] A Hindoo, on renouncing his religion, ceases to 
be the incumbent of that which is equivalent to a living, namely, the estate 
which was vested in him for the purpose of certain religious ceremonies and 
duties ?—I cannot take that view of it; I think he would necessarily be obliged 
to give up any endowment of which he was the administrator, but I cannot 
take the view that all land held by Hindoos is an endowment in favour of the 

Hindoo religion. .. „ 
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O4S9. You think that that portion which is set apart for religious purposes 
ought not to be enjoyed by a renegade from Hindooism ?-—Certainly. Supposing 
a man became a Christian, upon whose estate there was a temple, and land 
attached to the temple for the purpose of its maintenance, I should hold that 
equity and fairness would oblige him to give up the temple, and its revenues 
and its lands, when he became a Christian; but I should not consider that there 
was anything that forced him to give up the rest of the estate, because I cannot 
agree in the view that the whole of the land is a religious endowment. I con¬ 
sider it to be property, and I think that the Government can only look upon it 
as such. 

6490. Are there / any expenses incurred by Hindoos in performing the 
obsequies of their ancestors ?—Yes, there are. 

6491. Are not those payable out of the estate which descends from the 
ancestor to his successor ?—There is no law to make them So payable. 

6492. According to Hindoo law and custom, is not it the case that the 
successor to such estate is the person bound to incur those expenses?—I should 
hardly say so according to the Hindoo law; according to the Hindoo religion 
he is bound to pay them. 

C493. Mr. Clive.] Is the progress of education an element in the native dis¬ 
content to which you have just been alluding ?—It is looked on with suspicion 
by a great number of the people ; by the agricultural classes in particular, as 
being" a preparatory means of converting them. I was present with the 
Lieutenant-governor of Agra when he went to inspect a village school taken 
charge of by the Government, and he asked whether the attendance was con¬ 
siderable in it. The answer was, “No.” “What is the reason?” “The 
people have all taken away their sons, because they hear that the Government 
are going to make them Christians.” 

6494- Mr. Mangles.] You stated that you thought the rule of the Govern¬ 
ment ought to be, that no person should be under any disability on account of 
his being or not being of any particular religion, is not that the case at present 
in India ; is not there that entire freedom from disability ?—No, I can state an 
instance to the contrary; the Religious Endowment Law. The Government will 
take an endowment for a Christian purpose, but they will not take one for a 
Hindoo or Mahomedan purpose. 

6495. Do not they leave those trusts in the hands of the professors of the 
particular religion to be administered by them ?—They, the Government, will 
not accept it. 

6496- Is it desirable that the Government should accept religious trusts?— 
That is opening another question; I simply mention an instance in which a 
distinction is made between one religion and another. 

6497. Is it desirable that the Government should take trusts of a religion 
which they do not profess themselves ?—I think we are too particular upon that 
score. I remember two instances in which natives proposed to make extensive 
religious, educational, and charitable endowments, both being accompanied with 
the proviso of the maintenance of a temple and a mosque; one was a Hindoo, 
and the other a Mahomedan ; they both came to me upon the subject. I was 
obliged to tell them that the Government would not take the endowments, unless 
they struck out the temple and the mosque. They said, “Then we will not make 
the endowment,” and they did not do so. I see myself no reason why the 
Government should not as well have accepted those trusts as have taken an 
endowment, supposing it had been for an Independent chapel. 

6498. Could not they trust their co-religionists to manage those trusts ?—No, 
they wanted the administration of the Government; that was their reason for 
applying for it. 

6499. Is not that a very high compliment to the Government, that they 
should prefer its management of religious trusts to the management of their 
co-religionists ?—I was Wery proud of the compliment paid to the Governmertt. 

6500. You mentioned, in the early part of your examination, that before the 
late settlement was made in the North-western Provinces they were falling into 
the condition of Bengal; what do you mean by that?—I meant that the ryot 
became a mere tenant-at-will, subject to rack-rent, and was reduced to a state 
of*great poverty, from which he was saved by Mr. Bird’s establishment of fixity 
of tenure in the North-western Provinces. 

6501. You 
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6.101. You merely meant the observation to refer to the condition of the ryot ? 
—Yes. w!>' y 

6502. You thought that in Bengal they were sacrificed, bv Lord Cornwallis’s 
measures; to the zemindars ?—I know that they are so; we established fixity of 
tenure, as the Committee is aware, in the permanently settled provinces under 
the North-western Government. 

6503. Chairman .] Can you suggest any new source of revenue for India?— 
I think that the resumption of rent-free lands is one source which may be 
looked to. I am of opinion that it is a very delicate operation, and should' be 
carried out with great consideration and great moderation. It has struck me 
that a modified income tax might be resorted to in an emergency. You 
cannot have anything in the shape of a return of a man’s income as you have 
in this country ; but you might tax dividends in the Government funds, and in 
public companies, and official salaries and pensions, those being sources of 
revenue which you can easily get at without dispute. 

6504. Would not it be considered in India, as it would be here, unjust to tax 
income derived from one source, leaving others untouched ?—You cannot tax 
anybody without somebody crying out. 

6505. If you taxed income from the funds, and did not tax income from 
other sources, would not that be considered unjust?—You tax it from all other 
sources in cases where you can get at the income. 

6506. Would you include incomes derived from trades ?—I would not 
hesitate to do that if I saw the machinery with which to do it. 

6507. That would be a great difficulty with respect to an income tax, that 
you have not the machinery to collect such a tax upon incomes generally ?— 
Yes, that is the objection to it. 
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James William Ballantme 'Dykes, Esq., called in; and Examined. * 

6308. Chairman.] W IlL you state to the Committee what was the period 
of your residence in India, and where you were stationed ?—I was ten years in 
India, and for upwards of seven years I was employed as assistant to the 
collector and magistrate of Salem. 

6509. When did you return to England r—Last September. 

6510. Upon furlough ?—Upon furlough. 

6511. Ihe question immediately before the Committee is the revenue ques¬ 
tion ; will you shortly state to them the system of land revenue which was in 
practice in Salem and throughout the Presidency of Madras ?—The greater 
portion of the Salem District, and I believe, at the present moment, the greatest 
portion of the Madras Presidency generally, is settled on the ryotwar system, 
ihe Government deals directly with every man who holds land in his own 
right. Each field has a fixed assessment, and every man. pays according to 
the number of fields which he holds. When the assessment was originally 
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fixed, it was declared not only that the assessment was fixed for good, and 
that so long as that assessment was paid the possession of the land would never 
be disturbed, but also that each man was at liberty, at the close of any year, 
to make ,any alterations which he chose in the number of the fields he held, with 
a corresponding variation in the amount of the assessment If a man, for example, 
held 12 fields, and found himself unable to cultivate so many in future, perhaps 
through a bad season or a loss of stock, he might reduce the number to ten or 
to eight, and then the assessment of the fields he relinquished was struck off from 
the total amount lie had to pay; or if there were vacant lands in the village, 
as is always the case, he took up what additional fields lie required, and there 
was a corresponding increase made in the amount of his assessment. So that he 
stood in the position of a perpetual leaseholder, as regards his own interest, and 
as regards his liabilities to the Government, he was simply an annual tenant ; 
that was the ryotwar system as it was originally introduced. 

6512. So that the original assessment was considered permanent as to the 
land ?— Permanent as to the land. 

65jo. And any improvements which were introduced upon the land in occu¬ 
pation were not further assessed 'They were not, nor are now, save in par- 
ticular cssfts# 

6514. What particular cases do you refer to ?—-Soon after the ryotwar 
system was introduced, it was thrust aside to make way for the perma- 
uent settlement through middlemen or zemindars ; and when the midule- 
men failed, and the ryotwar system was again reverted to, several changes were 
made : first of all, the land having been rack-rented by these, ;|iddlemen, the 
Government officials could not collect the original assessnifint, anti were 
obliged to give favourable terms temporarily. There were a number of rules 
introduced to prevent this temporary indulgence being abused; some 25 rules 
being laid down for that purpose ; and this affected the whole tenute, and 
made it more intricate and complicated. Then they commenced assessing the 
produce. When men did lay out capital and improve the cultivation, and 
raise other and more valuable produce, there was an assessment levied upon 
that produce, instead of the assessment being upon the land at a certain fixed 
amount, without reference to the improvements made. If the man, for instance, 
changes the cultivation of his ground and plants fruit trees, if the value of 
those fruit trees exceeds one-fifth the value 01 the rent, there is now a change 
made in the original assessment ; and, in the same manner, if in rice grounds 
he should introduce the cultivation of the cocoa-nut or the areca palm. 

6515. Mr. Elliott:\ When was the alteration of the original settlement made ? 
—-The changes, in Salem, may be said to date from the year 1820 . 

6516. You stated that, in the first instance, the settlement was made m 
perpetuity ; you subsequently spoke of an alteration which was introduced in 
the year 1820 to the disadvantage of the ryot; will you have the goodness to 
explain how a settlement which was made in perpetuity could be afterwards 
altered in 1820 , in the manner you have described?—Tt was made, in the first 
instance by the officer who took charge of the district when it was ceded by 
Tinpoo; he made it in 1796 ; in 1802 , the zemindary system was introduced, 
atm there was a law passed giving the proprietary right of the land entirely to 
these middlemen, the farmers of the revenue, Many of them failed almost 
immediately ; the land was sold and sold, and a change of hands taking place 
constantly; the Government found it useless to attempt to keep up that 
system • and so they reverted to the system which had been introduced m 
1706 tlie rybtwar system. But I should observe, there was never any legis¬ 
lative’ enactment to that effect. In 1802 , there was a legislative enactment 
conferring the proprietary right on the zemindars; whilst what has been done 
since has°been a sort of makeshift. Still the assessment is looked on as fixed, 
save in those particular instances where it is levied upoii produce, and no one 
ever dreams of disturbing the people in the possession of the land. 

6517. Sir T. H. Maddock .] Have there ever been any complaints from those 
zemindars who were created in 1802 , of having, in 1820 , been deprived of the 
tenures which had been conferred upon them by a legislative enactment r— 
They were not deprived of them; when they failed to pay the assessments 
levied upon their respective estates, they were sold up from time to time; 
there were no bidders at the auctions, and tlie land gradually lapsed to the 

Government. . .. 
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6118. Chairman:] Will you continue your explanation of the present system ? 
—When' the ryotwar system, as it may be called, was thus gradually reverted 
to, the land, as I have said before, was so worn out that they were obliged to 
give temporary assistance to decrease the rates for a while,. A man took land 
at a third, say, of the original assessment; next year it was raised a little, and 
so on, till, in about five years, it amounted to the full assessment; and to 
prevent this system being abused, they were obliged to introduce a number 
of checks on the freedom of cultivation which had been at first permitted. 
Originally a man was allowed to relinquish his land when he found it necessary 
to do so from alterations in his private circumstances ; but a check was placed 
upon that, whilst at the same time they commenced levying an assessment 
upon produce; as, for instance, an orchard, or the planting of cocoa-nut trees on 
wet land. Then another great change which was introduced was in reference 
to well cultivation. If you want to improve your cultivation, the usual plan is 
to sink wells in the land. In the dry season you have those wells to fall back 
on, and you can grow better and more valuable crops. Under the original 
scheme there was no interference with such cases, but according to the system 
as it at present stands, a man must ask leave of the collector before he can dig 
a well, otherwise there will be an additional assessment imposed upon him? 

I he field must be examined by the village officer, and then by the local native 
head, and then it must be reported to the collector, and the man gets leave 
perhaps in a year ; but then he only gets leave on condition that there are no 
other old wells in the field, and the privilege will only be continued so long as 
he retains all the fields he happens to hold at that particular time- If he rives 
up a field subsequently, the Government steps in and levies an additional 
assessment on this well, which the man has sunk with his own capital. A great 
number of rules are required to preserve such a system ; and in addition to the 
imposition of these requisite checks, the rule as to giving up land has been 
repeatedly altered. For some time the rule was, that if a man came forward 
and wished to give up any of his fields, the Government, in addition to the 
lield winch he wished to give up to suit his own convenience, selected one 
ot the best fields in his holding, and said, “To prove that it is a matter of 
necessity on your part, you must give up this good field along with the worst 
. (*> , ^ y° u g ive up to suit yourself.” So that the man became still more 

impoverished by giving up the land ; that rule, however, has been a little modi- 
hed - ff°w, » a ma « wishes to alter the extent of his holding, he can give up 
any fields he has taken in one particular yfear; but if he took up a field in 
1849 and another in 1850 , and in 1853 he wishes to give up those two fields 
together because he finds them unprofitable, he cannot do so; he can only 
give up one of them. These are all checks which have been imposed at dif¬ 
ferent, times since 1820 ; they may appear unimportant, but they alter the 
value of the laud exceedingly ; and they are a serious hinderance to any man 
taking up land, because he has no certainty as to what his rights of possession 
are. In addition to these checks, I have mentioned that, when the ryotwar sys¬ 
tem was reverted to, there was no subsequent legislative enactment to state dis¬ 
tinctly what the title to the land really is. The title originally given was set 
asi e y t ie peimanent settlement, and the subsequent usage never having 
been sanctioned by law, any one taking up land has no guarantee as to what 
may be done hereafter. There are about 70 rules now in force. The original 
is in Mahratta; there is gji English manuscript translation which the collector 
and his assistants have, and 1 believe there are translations in the vernacular for 
the use of the native subordinates, but there is no copy for the use of the public. 

ic ryots of a district, and the landholders of a district, know from experience 
the chief points ; but a stranger coming to settle in the district, unless he is an 
acquaintance of the collector, and is permitted to see a copy as a matter of 
courtesy, would have no chance of ascertaining what the nature of the tenure 
is; and, even if he did ascertain what the rules are, he would be no further 
than he was before, because the rules may be changed the next year. They 
have none of the validity of a legislative enactment; and it is these changes 
bad nam^* 0 ^ 101 ^ °* tenUre wllich }iave given the ryotwar system its present 

foiled by"the“ SlI^“ riCtly f0ll ° Wed by * he c0llcctors ’“‘"■V *" “Oay 
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are they kept private?—I cannot say that they are kept private; from their 
being constantly put in force, they are known to the intelligent landowners m 

til© district itself* • 

6521. Would a stranger who came to settle there have any difficulty in 
learning the character of those rules ?—Yes; the Government officials have no 
authority to show them to the public. 

6522. Sir T, //. Maditock.'] By whom were they dictated originally ?—By 
Colonel Read; hut they have been modified in communication with the col 
lector by the Revenue Board at Madras from time to time. Three different 
sets of rules have been thus published in Salem, under the authority of the 
Revenue Board. Thfc last set of rules was sent out in 1844 , and a fresh set 
may be sent out in 1854 , for any guarantee to the contrary, 

6523. Mr. FJliot.]"Cou\d not a party obtain a copy of those rules upon 
application to the collector, upon stating that his object was to obtain infor¬ 
mation, in the event of his wishing to take land l—l do not think the collector 
would consider himself justified in giving a copy without the orders of the 
Government. I have never known an instance of its being done. Such an 
application was never made to me, though I have known great numbers of 
persons come and settle in the district. 

6524. Chairman .] As I understand you, the impediments to the improve¬ 
ment and to the satisfaction of the cultivator arise, first, from the irregularity of 
the assessment, which may be increased according to the improvements which 

lie makes r—Yes, in certain cases. . 

6525 Next, from the uncertainty of the tenure, inasmuch as it he wishes to 
give up a part he maybe obliged to give up more?—That has partly been 
altered ; but was the case down to the year 1850 , and is now so far that they 
cannot immediately alter the extent of their holding to suit their means. 
There is also an uncertainty of tenure, not only in their not being able to alter 
the extent of their holding to suit their means, but also from the want of any 

legislative enactment. . . . , 

6526. A third difficulty arises from their ignorance as to the precise tenor 

of the Revenue Code?—Exactly so. 

6527. Are you speaking only of the district with which you are personally 

acquainted, or is the system which you have explained to the Committee in 
force throughout the Presidency of Madras ?—It is in force wherever the ryot- 
war system'prevails throughout the Presidency, with certain differences. The 
main features of the system are alike throughout the whole of the Presidency, 
but in different districts there are certain minute modifications. In some 
districts they are allowed to retain waste land without paying for it. In 
Tinnevelly there is an alteration made in the rate of assessment, according to the 
selling price in the market. But the main features of the system apply to the 
whole Presidency. Great uncertainty is felt from the want of a definite legis¬ 
lative enactment; and the various checks which I have mentioned to the Com¬ 
mittee retard all improvements. . . . . 

6528. What remedies would you suggest for those defects r—A definite legis¬ 
lative enactment, dividing the land into two great classes, the irrigated land and 
the dry land, land for which the Government have not supplied irrigation. 1 
would allow any one who took up land in either of those classes to expend Ins 
capital upon that land as he thought fit, without any change being made in 
his assessment by the Government. The natives are very timid ; every means 
of interference with them is turned into a source of intimidation, bribery, and 
corruption. The more you free the natives from vexatious interference, the 
more certain will be the’improvement of the country. The present system is 
nothing but a series of interferences. 

6529. You do not object to the general principle of the ryotwar system, but 
vou complain of the mode of its application Yes ; the present mode of its 
application, generally speaking, has been altered from the original system ; the 
original system, however, has been adhered to in two great instances ; on dry 
land, where they have simply contented themselves with growing the staple crops 
of daily consumption, where no additional assessment is levied, however much 
they improve the land, and the result has been a great outlay of capital. In 
proportion to the extent of land paying revenue, the amount of produce raised 
lias been increased immensely, and the supply is therefore sold at a much 
cheaper rate. People buy corn for nearly half what they paid for it 50 years 
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ago, and .with rice It is the same. On such irrigated land, whilst they content 
themselves with growing rice, men may improve the state of the land to any 
extent they choose; no additional assessment is levied on a rice crop, and rice 
has fallen in price, I believe, 49 or 50 per cent, in the district in which I was 
employed, and I believe over the whole of the country it has fallen very much, 
though no more land is cultivated, generally speaking. Capital has been laid 
out, and the result has been beneficial, both to the Government and to the 
people. 

6530, Would it be desirable to introduce, instead of the present system, either 
the zemindary system or the village system ?—1 do not think that either of those 
systems could be introduced now with fairness where the ryotwar system is in 
practice. 

6531. Mr. Baillie.] Will you state to the Gommittee in what districts of the 
Madras Presidency you consider the ryotwar system to have been carried out 
in a beneficial manner, and to have succeeded ?—Where the original system 
has been adhered to, the results generally have been good. 

6.532. Where has it been adhered to ?—-.With reference to the two classes of 
land already mentioned in Salem, and 1 believe throughout the presidency gene¬ 
rally. The changes which have been made are these: when you leave those 
two great classes of land, land on which the usual dry crops are grown, and land 
on which rice is grown, and come to cases where the ryot attempts to improve 
his cultivation, to plant orchards, or to grow what they call garden produce, 
such as chilies, yams, pumpkins, turmeric, tobacco, &c., which are grown by 
means of wells, or when a man plants cocoa-nut topes, or areca palms, which 
he. can only grow by an outlay of capital, cither on the sinking of those wells 
or on the planting of those trees, there has been an additional assessment 
imposed in recent days. That is a tax upon capital which was not contem¬ 
plated in the original system. I believe these alterations in the original system 
are general throughout the Presidency, anti it is these alterations that, as I 
have said, require it number of minute checks to cany them out, which hinder 
the freedom of ryotwary cultivation, and are generally prejudicial. 

6533. Sir J. W. Hogg.] Are you aware that the Board of Revenue at Madras 
recommended to the authorities at home that no charge should be made upon 
the tenant in consequence of improvements arising from the sinking of wells ? 
—I cannot speak as to what the Revenue Board may have written to the home 
authorities, of course; but as regards the practice, no charge is made for the 
sinking of wells, if a number of conditions are complied with which 1 have 
mentioned. It is the most sure means of improving the cultivation to sink 
wells; but if a man wishes to lay out his capital in sinking a well, he must apply 
for permission to do so. Then the land must be inspected by the village autho¬ 
rities, which of course is tantamount to a present to those gentlemen. Then it 
must be inspected by the local tahsildar, and when he has satisfied himself of 
the propriety of the man laying out his capital to this extent, he reports it to 
the collector; the collector considers the matter, and he sends down leave; but, 
if otherwise satisfactory, he can only grant leave if there is no old well in the 
field; if there is an old well, the man must improve that well, and though 
he may get a temporary reduction, a higher assessment will be ultimately 
imposed as it is, should he give up any of his other fields. 

6534. Are you aware that representations have been made to the home 
authorities, and that oi’ders have been sent out that no additional charge shall 
be put upon the ryots in future in consequence of the sinking of wells r—I left 
for England last September, so that 1 cannot speak as to to what order may 
have been sent out since that. I heard that the matter was being agitated, and 
I understood that the privilege which we had enjoyed in Salem, such as it was, 
was to be denied in future; that there was to be no permanent free well culti¬ 
vation ; it was simply to be a temporary reduction. 

6535. Are not you acquainted with the recent orders to which I have 
adverted ?—No, I am not; I never beard that it was contemplated to allow the 
ryot to sink a well without any reference to the authorities. 

6536. Chairman!] Are the Committee to understand it to be your opinion, 
that with the improvements which you had suggested in the present ryotwar 
system, the maintenance of that system would be preferable to an attempt to 
introduce the zemindary system, or the village system ?—Certainly. 

6537. Sir T. 11 . Maddock.l From your experience, are you aware whether 
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this uncertainty of tenure which you have described has deterred strangers 
possessing capital, whether natives or Europeans, from settling in the country 
and improving the land ?—It has ; with regard to the low country, the plains, I 
can only infer that'it prevents strangers settling; a complicated system like 
this, which does not give satisfaction, and which possesses no permanency, 
must, I think, prevent it. I cannot speak to the fact of any particular indi¬ 
viduals having been so deterred from settling in the plains; but those tenures 
extend also to the hill cultivation, where coffee has been introduced. The 
rules regarding the occupation of those lands have been altered continually, and 
I know that there they have deterred European settlers from laying out their 
capital. I was sorry to see the rules changed; I think it would have been much 
better if there had been a fixed assessment on the land, and the Govern¬ 
ment had relinquished all right to that land so long as that assessment ,was 
paid, which was the original ryotwar system. There the present system is to 
grant leases for 20 years. The Revenue Board have declared their intention to 
grant leases only for 20 years, reserving to themselves the power to raise the 
assessment or not, as they think proper; and the result has been, that men are 
afraid to sink their capital where the tenure is so uncertain. 

6538. Are the European gentlemen who are engaged in the coffee cultivation 
in die hilly districts; gentlemen possessed of the. land for 20 years ? —They are ; 
with the distinct notification that at the end of the 20 years the Government 
reserve to themselves the power of raising the assessment, should they deem 
such a measure advisable. I do not believe it will ever be raised, but it is an 
uncertainty which prevents the employment of capital. 

6,539- With regard to the low lands, there are considerable sugar manufac¬ 
tories established" by Europeans, are not there ? - Yes, in other districts. In the 
district in which I have been chiefly employed I do not think there are any j. 
but in other districts, in Chittoor and South Arcot, there are sugar manu- 
factories. 

6540. Upon what tenure do the European gentlemen who have established 
those sugar manufactories obtain possession of the land ? In general, l think 
the system at present is for such European gentlemen to buy the cane, or the 
juice of the cane roughly pressed out, and called jagherry, which they manu¬ 
facture into sugar. They do not hold the land themselves generally, they prefer 
buying the raw produce from the natives; but where they do hold land, they 
hold it under those resti'ictions, and I believe that those restrictions materially 
hinder such cultivation of land. If those restrictions were removed, and if the 
tenure of the land were confirmed to those men by a legislative enactment, 
allowing them to lay out their capital on the land as they chose, without any 
alteration being made in the assessment, I believe an immense increase in the 
extent of this cultivation would take place. 

6541. I believe those European sugar manufacturers make advances to the 
farmers, the tenants of the land, to assist them in the cultivation; is that the 
practice ?—In some instances this is done; but in other instances they have 
established a fair practical working system; the juice is brought into the 
market and bought up by them at the usual market rate, without any 
advances, which is infinitely preferable; advances only encourage the natives 

in swindling. ; , , ,, , 

6542. Are you of opinion that those proprietors of lanu should have in per¬ 
petuity all the advantages of the improvements which they are making ?—No 

doubt they should. . . 

6543. You are of opinion that it would be insufficient to give them leases for 
30, 40, or 50 years, during which they should have the exclusive benefits of their 
improvements ?—That depends on the rate of assessment. It must be always 
an improvement, that for so long the tenure would be certain; but I do not 
think it could ever be so beneficial as a system in perpetuity. There arc 
millions of acres now unoccupied; if we give over the right in perpetuity, men 
will invest their capital in the land, and plant it with cocoa-nut trees, or they 
will sink wells ; they will lay out their capital in various ways fearlessly. The 
occupation of that land will then become a certainty, instead of being, as it is 
now, an uncertainty, requiring a number of checks to secure its being kept 
in occupation, and to prevent the labour of the country being transferred to 
less profitable land, thereby evading the Government demand ; and ultimately 
the land now unoccupied will be cultivated, and pay revenue. 

6544. Are 
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6544. Are you acquainted with any of the districts where irrigation is sup¬ 
plied, not from wells, but from embankments and anieuts of the river?—In 
Salem it is supplied from embankments and from anieuts to a great extent, 
and I have been in Madura, where much of the irrigation is derived from 
Government sources, and in North Arcot also. 

6545. The expenses of those embankments and anieuts have been entirely 
defrayed by the Government, have not they?—The cost of all heavy annual 
repairs has been defrayed by the Government, and the Government is entitled, 
of course, to impose an assessment upon those lands, for the purpose of paying 
the interest of the capital which has been laid out. 

6546. What system is adopted for levying a Government duty upon the use 
of those waters ?—The assessment upon the land is fixed at a proportionably 
high amount in return for the advantages which it derives from the Govern¬ 
ment sources of irrigation; the assessment was fixed at the time of the survey 
with reference to those advantages; and so long as the water is forthcoming, and 
those works are in good repair, that assessment must always be paid. Should 
the system which I have ventured to recommend be carried out, the assessment 
on those lands must be to a certain extent diminished, because capital will go 
to the lands which have not such advantages. People will sink their capital, and 
will derive the full benefit from their capital on such lands; whilst other men, 
who have not capital, will continue to occupy the old lands, if the rates are 
lowered to meet the competition. 

f>547 - When a man wishes to dig a well for the purposes of irrigation, and 
has not sufficient capital of his own, is the collector authorised to make him 
any advances to assist him in digging the wellOriginally, when we first took 
possession of the country, that was the system, but it has been given up in 
Salem for many years. The people have now sufficient means, and it is not 
required. It was found, also, that a great proportion of the sum which was 
so supplied never reached the man for whose benefit it was intended. 

6548. The Committee is to understand that there is no deficiency of means 
among the people for the improvement of agriculture ?—Certainly not, provided 
the checks I have already described were done away with, and the land were 
freed from those conditions. 

6549. Is this sufficiency of means in the hands of the cultivators themselves, 
or do they obtain the means from bankers and other people of that description ? 

•—I think the people themselves are possessed now of a considerable amount of 
capital, whilst they can raise money with greater ease than formerly; and I 
also think, if the tenure of land were improved, if it received the benefit of a 
legislative enactment, so as to give it a valid security, mercantile capital 
would be employed direct to a much greater extent. It is now employed to 
a considerable extent; but I believe if those checks on cultivation were 
removed, it would be employed in the direct cultivation of land to a very great 
extent indeed. With regard, however, to mercantile capital at present, there is a 
tax which must be removed before we can expect any great mercantile activity; 

I mean the moturpha tax; it has been done away with in the other Presi¬ 
dencies, but it continues still to be levied in Madras. 

6550. Speaking of the condition of the cultivators and small proprietors of 
land, are you of opinion that their condition has been very considerably 
improved of late years, from the habit of visiting Geylon at the time of the 
coffee crops, and bringing back from thence very large sums of money as the ’ 
price of their labour ?—In the south of India, in Madura and in Tinnevelly, I 
believe resorting to Ceylon is of great assistance to the lower orders; if the season 
is at all a bad one, they go over to Ceylon in large bodies, and they get well 
paid, and come back with their gains hoarded up; but I do not think the extent 
of those gains is such as to alter the state of the country generally. 

6551. Chairman.'] Will you describe the moturpha tax?—The tax, I believe, 
varies in every district, and in each district it varies in every village, so that it 
is difficult to give any accurate description of it. As regards its principle, it 
consists in every native merchant being taxed so many rupees; but there is no 
fixed per centage, and there are no fixed rates. A man’s father, perhaps, paid 
it before him, and that probably is the general reason for the amount which is 
paid, and. for his. being assessedat 10 j. or 12 5., as the case may be. If he is 
an energetic man, and is considered to drive a better trade, it is reported to the 
collector the next time he visits that sub-division of his district, and the rate is 
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raised. There is no per centage with reference to the extent of the man’s 
trading; no per centage is fixed, as in the ease of an income-tax, or anything 
of that sort; it is a hap-hazard assessment. The native authorities come 
forward and say: “ This man has been prosperous ; he has been trading to a great 
extent, and we think his assessment ought to be raised.” The collector is obliged 
to raise it. If the man has any sense, he buys off the village authorities, and 
does not get his assessment raised, the extent of his dealings not being reported. 
Occasionally the village authorities may come forward, and say the man has 
been unfortunate, which perhaps is true and perhaps is not; but if the collector 
thinks fit, he reduces the man’s rate. 

6.552. The tax iaxmly levied upon those who are engaged in commercial 
dealings ?——It is levied upon every one almost who does not cultivate land. In, 
one way or another-it is brought to bear on every man. If a man cultivates 
land in another’s name, he has to pay a chimney-tax. If an old woman takes 
vegetables to market, and sells them at the corner of the street, she is assessed 
for selling vegetables. If a man is a cloth merchant he is assessed ; but no tax 
is levied upon the European traders. Perhaps next, door to this man who is 
making a few rupees a year, there is a European trader making hundreds, but 
he pays nothing. 

6.553- There is no tax upon the European mercantile community of Madras? 

-—No tax directly levied, like the moturpha. 

6554. That tax, therefore, does not interfere with the application of European 
capital Not directly; it does, however, in this way: suppose a European 
capitalist wishes to buy cotton or to buy sugar, or any of the great articles of 
native production; to do so cheaply, lie should employ a nativ,e merchant. If 
the native merchant is known to be much engaged in those transactions, the 
moturpha tax fixed upon him would be raised; so that it impedes, I think, the 
circulation of their capital also. 

6555. The tax has been removed in the other Presidencies ?—It has ; but it 
has been retained in Madras. 

6556. This tax is not imposed in the shape of a license to carry on trade, but 

is an arbitrary tax upon presumed profits ?—Precisely so. The collector has 
not the slightest power of checking imposition ; he does not know whether the 
rate fixed is just or whether it is unjust. r 

6557. Mr. Ellice.'] Is it paid by artisans as well as by traders?—I cannot 
speak with any certainty ; in one village it may be paid, in another it may not. 

6558. Does a weaver pay?—A weaver pays very highly indeed; the weaver’s 
tax was abolished when we first came into the country, and it was resumed, I 
think, in 1820, on the principle established by Tippoo. It has been levied ever 
since, and very heavily indeed, but it is nowhere alike ; in one village a weaver 
is assessed at 10 s., in the next at a larger sum. 

6559. Sir G. Grey.] Is it a tax upon the exercise of a trade, or does it vary 
in amount from time to time, in proportion to the supposed profits ?—In pro¬ 
portion to the supposed profits ; if the man can get a statement made to the 
collector that he has been unfortunate in his speculations, the collector must 
reduce it; if he should not succeed in that, but is perhaps reported to be 
pi’osperous, it is raised. 

6560. Is it assessed upon persons exercising the same trade in the same 
place equally, without regard to any variation in their profits, or the nature of 
their business ?—No; one man is assessed at one sum, and another at another 
sum. 

6561. Persons exercising the same trade, and living at the same place ?— 
Yes.' 

6562. Mr. Mangles.] I understood you to say, that the collector had no 
power not to increase it upon a statement that the man is prosperous?— I mean 
that he has no real power of forming a correct judgment; if a mass of evidence 
is produced to say so and so has been very successful this year, he must raise 
it then; he would not be doing his duty to the Government if he did not; but 
he can form no judgment of the correctness of the statements made to him, and 
if he could form a correct judgment, there is no guide as to what amount 
he should impose; it is a purely arbitrary rate. 

6563. Who are the parties who come forward and say this, and what interest 
have they in saying it ?—The village officers ostensibly are the parties ; and 
thev get a per centage upon the sum collected from each village, under that 

particular 
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particular head ; generally they are, however, respectable men, and it may be 
done by others from enmity. If a man happens to be in ill odour with his 
neighbours, they can pay him out immediately, by going to the collector at the 
next annual gathering, and saying that the man whom they dislike has been 
successful; his assessment is raised. 

6564. You said it was no regular assessment, but was arbitrary r—It is. 

6,565. At what rate do you suppose it to be fixed generally ?—I never heard 

the rate specified ; it varies in every village. 

6566. What is the highest moturpha tax you ever knew paid by any indi¬ 
vidual ?—I can hardly say ; it would be a small sum in English money, and 
according to English ideas; in some districts, in Bellarv for example, the motur¬ 
pha tax 1 have heard goes up to 5 /., that is a small stun in England, but it is 
a very oppressive sum for a native to pay, and levied as it is. 

6567. Cannot you remember what was the highest amount of moturpha tax 
you ever knew paid in Salem ?—Much less than that; 1 or something of that 
kind. 

6565. What sort of persons were they who paid that amount?—The small 
shopkeepers in the bazaars throughout the district. 

6,569. Mr. Elliot.'] Can you state what was the total amount of the moturpha 
tax in your district '—It is about 8,000 1 . a year. I do not mean to say that 
the amount actually raised is large ; a pound or thirty shillings perhaps is the 
highest amount I have ever known collected, but its” arbitrary nature renders 
it the means of oppression. The sum actually collected for the Government 
is small, but the sum paid in addition to that, in the shape of bribes to persons 
in authority, is, perhaps, three times that amount. 

6570. Mr. Mangles.] You speak of this tax as being levied upon the poor 
there must be, in many villages aud towns of a district like Salem, wealthy 
bunyers, and bankers and shopkeepers ?—No doubt there are ; 1 suppose 

tMre are men who have capital to the amount of 10,000/., and, probably 

* 20 , 000 /. 1 y ’ 

O571. What would they pay ?—I do not believe those men are taxed at all. 
ouch money-dealers are not taxed ; the tax is only for shopkeepers, &c. 

O572. Do the wealthy shopkeepers pay ?—They all pay. 

6573 - Not more than a pound a-piece ?—I do not suppose in Salem the 
amount ever runs higher than 30 • * 

6574. Sir G. Grey.] Is the collector the sole and final judge of the amount 
of assessment upon each individual ?—I believe there is an appeal to the 
Revenue Board, but I never knew an instance of the Revenue Board altering 
the decision of the collector. The tax is collected from the lowest classes 
thousands pay only a shilling; thousands more may pay two shillings and 
three shillings, small sums, which in themselves are nothing, but which, as 
a means of intimidation and oppression in the hands of the petty village officers 
affect the well-being of the people very differently. 

. ° 575 - Do you think a collector has not the means of checking that oppres¬ 
sion ?—Certainly not; he is powerless. 

6576. Mr. Vernon Smith.'} Do you speak from report merely, or have you 
yourself, in your own experience, known of presents being given to those 
people ?—I speak from my own experience. 

,6,577. Under whose authority are the persons to whom such presents are 
given '—Under the authority of the collector. 

6578. Have you known cases where the collector has been remonstrated 
with, with respect to those bribes?—I have had innumerable cases where men 
have been reported to me as having been trading more extensively, and that 
their assessment should be raised. The men immediately said, “ It is all false, 

I have not had any more extensive dealings; it is only because they are at 
enmity with me, or 1 have not bribed them.” But it would be impossible to 
prove it. 

6.579. When those complaints were made to you, how did you proceed?—I 
looked at the evidence generally, and if it appeared to me that there were due 
grounds for it, I thought it my duty, as an officer of the Government, to raise 
that assessment; if I thought there were no grounds for so doing, I simplv 
dismissed the case. 

6.580. I am speaking of the fraudulent acts of the village officers ; is there 
any controlling power over them r—Yes, you can dismiss, or fine or imprison 
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them, but you can never prove cases like these against them; if you could 
prove the cases, you could fine or punish the parties in many ways. 

6581. You have the power of dismissal?—Yes. 

6582. Is that ever enforced ?r—Occasionally, but not often; they are the 
hereditary heads of the villages, and it is better to fine them or punish them in 
any other way than by dismissing them. If you dismiss them, you lose their 
prestige as hereditary officers, and the new man you put in would be probably 
ten times worse. 

6583. Did you ever punish them yourself?—Often, for other offences, but 
not by dismissal. 

6584. Do you mefin to say that there is no remedy for such a state of things 
as you have described ?—The abolition of that tax, as has been done in the other 
two Presidencies, Is? the best remedy; unless it is abolished, the whole of the 
mercantile transactions of the native community of the Madras Presidency 
must suffer. 

0585. You think it impossible, maintaining the tax, to remedy the evils 
attendant upon its collection ?—Certainly I do. 

6586. Mr. Ellice .] Do you know anything of the gross amount of the tax 
levied in Madras ?—I cannot say; it would be a small sum, I know, but it 
might be trebled or quadrupled as regards actual collections , there is no 
security against it. 

6.587. Mr. Hume .] Is there a public ordinance existing for the collection of 
this tax in Madras '—Yes, it is referred to in the Regulations. 

6588. Is there no means by which the inhabitants can ascertain the principle 
on which it is based ?—There is nothing by which the collector can know it; it 
is simply referred to as an existing tax which is continued. 

6589. Being now levied at the rate at which' Tippoo levied it before we ob¬ 
tained possession of Mysore?—No, that is in regard to.the weaving classes. 

6590. Was the same rule applied to bunyers and other traders ?— No; as 
regards these classes, it has been continued as it. formerly existed, the usual 
customs of the village being alone considered. 

6591. You say that Europeans settling in any of those villages are not 
subject to any tax for the business they catry on ?—-No. 

6592. You mentioned that the village authorities occasionally resort to 

bribery?—Yes. $ 

6593. That is done to conceal the amount of business, which would have 
induced the collector to extend the rat? of the moturpha tax r—Yes, or to avoid 
the tax altogether. 

6594. What is the smallest amount which you remember to have seen col¬ 

lected from any individual ?—One shilling; thousands pay one shilling as a 
chimney-tax. *. 

6595. Can you state the different titles under which those taxes are levied ? 
—I cannot give you the whole; if I could, it would take a long time to state 
them. 

6596. State what you recollect?—There is the chimuey-tax ; then there is a 
tax on weaving ; a tax on the man who sells cattle; a tax on the old woman 
who sells vegetables; there is a tax on every description of shop ; there is a tax 
on every barber; a tax on every artisan; it is impossible to describe the whole. 

6597. Mr. Mangles.} Is not*the barber a village* servant ?—Yes, he is ; but 
there is a tax upon his razor, nevertheless. The practice varies; in some of the 
villages I dare say he is not taxed. The caste to which the shoemaker belongs 
is employed in the village police, and so he escapes. 

6598. Mr. Hume.) You say that the collector comes round, and according 
to the report which is made to him he raises or lowers the rate of assessment; 
who is the person whose duty it is to report to the collector when he comes 
round ?—The local head of that particular sub-division, the tehsildar. 

6599. Is it the duty of the secretaries or the pattels to keep an account of 
the business done, as it is their duty to keep an account of the cultivation of 
every kind ?—No; they keep a list, showing the number of men in that parti¬ 
cular village who pay the moturpha; and they come forward and say, “ So-and- 
so paid so much last year; we have reason to believe this year he has been 
much more prosperous ; he has traded to a greater extent, and he should be 
raised so much.” 

6600. The Committee understand you to say, that the uncertainty which 
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prevails as to what the individual may have to pay, produces so much inconve¬ 
nience, that, in your opinion, the tax ought to be abolished?—Undoubtedly. 

6601. Then the Europeans and the natives would be put upon the same 
footing r—Yes, in respect of that tax they would; not only is the tax injudicious, 
in my opinion, but the State being the great landholder, I believe it to be the 
interest of the State to improve the market for their produce as much as 
possible; the whole produce of the country is grown upon their land, and if they 
removed this moturpha tax, and so improved the condition of their chief con¬ 
sumer, the mercantile classes, they would be directly legislating for their own 
benefit. 

6602. You consider the moturpha tax to be a restriction or an impediment 
to the mutual communication of buying and selling, and consequently to be 
injurious to those who are the proprietors of the land ?—Yes. 

6603. You think that improved cultivation and increased trade would be 
more advantageous to the Government than the amount now paid?—Yes; the 
two can scarcely be compared; the actual loss Vould be a mere trifle, while the 
gain, by improving the markets, would be almost infinite. 

6604. Chairman.] However vexatious and impolitic this tax may be, do you 
suppose the removal of a tax, producing about 100,000 1. a year, would very 
much increase the power of consumption, and benefit the population?—I do; 
the mere removal of this small tax, small, that is, as regards the actual sum 
collected for the benefit of the Government, would improve the condition of 
the people materially, and so act on agriculture. 1 do not mean to say that 
that would be enough; there are other things required also. 

6605. Sir T. M Maddock.] If, as you propose, there should be no increase 
in the Government demand upon the land, that it should be a fixed sum and 
not increase in consequence of improvements, how do you make it out that 
Government would gain anything by giving up this 100,000/. a-year?—The 
land at present in occupation, for instance, in Salem, is about a quarter of the 
whole area. I suppose the amount of cultivation over the whole Presidency, 
that is to sjiy, of land in occupation, bears about that proportion. Should the 
tenure be altered, and men be enabled to lay out their capital fearlessly, you 
would secure the permanent occupation of that amount of land ; and from the 
improvements which would so ensue, and from thjis freeing mercantile capital 
by the abolition of moturpha, the remainder of the land would gradually be 
taken in ; there is no limit to the increase of capital and extent of the improve¬ 
ments which may take place, and I believe that would amply compensate the 
Government for any present loss. Three-quarters of the land is now unoccu¬ 
pied, but as the' population increases, and it has doubled in Salem within the 
last 50 years, this additional land would be taken under cultivation, and there 
would be the assessment on the additional land to compensate for the imme¬ 
diate loss, which would be very trifling. 

6606. Is the land which is now waste land of as good a quality as the land 
which is in cultivation ?—Much of it is ; much of it is rocky bad land, of course, 
which would not be available; but I believe there are millions of acres which 
are available for occupation at the present moment, and which would be brought 
under occupation gradually, as the population increased. 

6607. Mr. Ba/llie.] Did I understand you correctly to say that the sum of 
money actually taken from the people by this tax in the shape of bribes, which 
they paid not to be informed against, amounted to three times the sum which 
is actually paid into the coffers of the Government ? —That, I believe, was the 
amount which I mentioned, but it is a mere guess; it may be six times. It is 
not simply the amount either which is taken from the people ; the tax acts as 
a bar to all progress, and the people are afraid to bestir themselves ; they say, 
“ It is no good for us to labour; the State will come down upon us; we shall be 
reported to the collector next year, and have our assessment raised.” So that 
it is not only what is taken by bribes which must be considered, but it is the 
way in which it checks all commercial enterprise. 

boo8. Mr. Ellice.] Is this tax imposed upon the vakeels, the native-lawyers ? 
—No; they are far too clever to pay such a tax; it is only imposed upon those 

who cannot help themselves, who labour for the comfort of the community at 
large. 

66 og. Mr. Milner Gibson.] Is there no maximum amount beyond which the 
collector could not assess an individual ?—I know of no limit. 
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6610. He may take anything he can get ?—If he were to be very extravagant 
in his demand, there would he an appeal made to the Government, probably. 

6611. Chairman.'] You do not mean to say, when you estimate the whole 

cost to the natives at three or four times the amount of the tax, that the excess 
is spent in bribes or corruption, do you ?—Yes, I do; the sum I mention is a 
mere guess; it is paid partly by those who do pay, and partly by those who 
avoid paying altogether. . 

6612. A person who is taxed at the rate of 1 /. or 30.?., would probably give 
a proportionately smaller sum to prevent a higher assessment ? I hat man 
would, undoubtedly;'' 

6613. Mr. Mangles.] You spoke of millions of acres being unoccupied, and 
again you said, that’Mi Salem itself only one-fourth of the land was occupied; 
the Committee has it in evidence, and it is well known that throughout Bengal 
and the North-western Provinces, there is hardly any land uncultivated which 
could be cultivated ?—I was speaking of the Madras Presidency. 

6614. You have spoken favourably of the ryotwar assessment; how do you 
account for it that there should be "that great difference between the circum¬ 
stances of the two Presidencies under those different systems ?—-The reason I 
should give is, that Bengal is more populous; there was a much larger popula¬ 
tion when it was taken possession of. In Salem we know it was the reverse, 
but the population has doubled since we came.; and as I find the prices of 
produce have fallen to the extent of nearly half, while the population has 

so doubled, I speak favourably of the ryotwar system. 

661 5. Is there not population enough to cultivate all the land that is now 
uncultivated ?—Not at present. If the revenue laws were more liberal, I have 
no doubt there would be ultimately a greater extent of land under cultiva¬ 
tion ; but as to cultivating the remaining three-fourths of the district, the 
present population is utterly incapable of doing so, either as legalds means 01 

numbers. , 

6616. How do you account for the population of the Madras 1 residency 
being so much lower in proportion to the area than the populotion in other 
parts of India?—One reason may be, that it was divided originally into a num¬ 
ber of small independent states. ' Salem, for instance, was a sort of battle field; 
there was the Mysore State upon one side, and Tanjore on another side, and the 
Nabob Wallajah on the other, and the country was constantly traversed by 
hostile armies. That has been the easy generally throughout Southern India. 
In Madura there were a number of independent pollyars; which was the case 
in Tinnevelly also, and to the north of Madras. Ifaere was no wide-spread 
dominant power such as there was in Bengal. In Bengal too the laud is more 
fertile, so that the population would recover itself sooner after any great 

calamity. , , . . 

6617. Did I correctly understand you to imply that a higher assessment is 
imposed in Madras upon land, it it' be cultivated with the better descriptions 
of produce?—Under the present ryotwar system it is. It was not so under 
the original ryotwar system. The original ryotwar system depended upon 
encouraging the outlay of capital. Looking at the system, at first, you wou 
supbose that labour would be liat>le to constant changes, that labour would be 
transferred from one land to another, and the occupation of the land and the 
revenue would be uncertain ; but that was prevented by encouraging the free 
outlay of capital. No man would give up land which he had expended Ins 

money on. ,, „. . . ... T,- ■ .. 

6618 Suppose the ease of land capable of irrigation ; d a man alters his 
produce upon that land, and grows the sugar-cane, would he be assessed more 
highly ?—In Salem the sugar-cane is not more highly assessed; in some districts 

it is* 

6619. Are you aware that the Government of India, in all other parts of 

India, have positively prohibited that system of imposing additional revenue 
upon certain crops?—I cannot speak as to the directions of the Government; 
I can onB r speak as to what is in practice. ... . , , . , 

6620. Have you never seen that stated in print ?- t understood that in the 
North-western Provinces the assessment was levied in reference to the quantity 
of water supplied, and it is in that way that the assessment on the sugar-cane 
is higher in Madras, in the places where it is higher. In Madura and other 
districts, they have a distinction; they have irrigated lands which are^con- 
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sklered two-crop lands, and irrigated lands which are considered one-crop lands, 
according to the quantity of water obtained; and as sugar requires, it is thought, 
the water of two-crop lands, that rate is levied, whatever class the land belongs 

to. 

6621. You spoke of the evil arising from not allowing the ryot to reap, with¬ 
out the payment of additional revenue, the fruits of his own improvements ; it 
is in evidence that orders were issued by the Court, of Directors on the 2d of 
June 1852 , to this elfeet : “ We/now reply to your letter in, this department, 
dated 1 st December last, in which you submit to us the unanimous opinion of 
the members of your Government in favour of relinquishing to the ryots, 
throughout the Provinces of your Presidency, under such precautions only as 
may be requisite to prevent abuse of the indulgence, the permanent and full 
benefit of their own improvements, which you conceive to be the most direct 
and influential mode of furthering the grand object of elevating them to the 
condition of landowners, and thereby laying the only sure foundation for the 
general progress and improvement of the country.” It goes on, “ Having fully 
considered all the circumstances set before us, we have resolved to authorise 
you to extend to the whole of the Madras Presidency the rule which prevails in 
the districts noted in the margin, and so allow to the ryots the full benefit of 
their own improvements, the lands so improved being subject to no additional 
assessment on that account, so long as the general rates of the district remain 
unaltered.” Would those orders remove the evil of which you complain, and 
effect the improvement which you desire?—I do not think that would effect 
what I desire. 

6622. That would not remove the evils of which you complain ?—No. It is 
here stated, that the measures are to be carried out “ under such precautions 
only as may be requisite to prevent abuse of the indulgence.” Of course it 
would depend upon what those precautions are. They are to be carried out 
under the system which prevails in the districts noted in the margin, which are 
Bellary, Ouddapah, South Arcot, Salem and Tinnevelly. Salem is the district 
to which I have particularly referred on this subject. The precautions which 
are taken there are mixed up with some 70 rules regarding the cultivation of 
land; and these I have already described as exceedingly intricate and impolitic. 

6623. Do those 70 rules refer to the cultivation of land r—They dovetail into 
one another. I have described the specific precautions as to well cultivation. 
This order goes on further to say, “ We added, however, that we did not con¬ 
sider it reasonable that the Government should forego all chance of prospective 
advantage by limiting its claim on the land in perpetuity.” The ryotwar system, 
as originally proposed and established in Salem, by order of the officer who took 
charge of the district, Colonel Reid, was in perpetuity. 

6624. You will observe that there*is an intermediate sentence, stating what 
the Court of Directors had done upon some former occasion, and then they pro¬ 
ceed to say, “ But now we give that up” ? —That is with regard simply to well 
cultivation, but it has no bearing upon planting an orchard, for example, nor 
has it any bearing upon planting cocoa-nut topes on wet land. 

6625. Do you think that order would remove the evils as regards well culti¬ 
vation ?—No ; well cultivation in Salem at present is carried to comparatively 
a small extent; the amount of 'capital laid out in sinking wells is a mere tithe 
of what it would be were fhe provisions more liberal. 

6626. Mr. Baillie.~\ I understood you to say that the inconveniences arise, 
not from any increased tax which is put upon the wells, but from difficulties in 
applying the rules and regulations r—The application is troublesome, and thq 
rules are also intrinsically bad. If a man sinks a well, and all the conditions 
that are requisite to procure immunity are complied with, and he obtains per¬ 
mission to sink that well, the privileges only continue to him so long as he 
occupies the whole of the land he was then in possession of. Supposing he 
has 12 fields in his possession, if he sinks a well in one of those fields, but next 
year gives up one field, and occupies the remaining 11, the privilege is with¬ 
drawn, and so on. 

6627. Mr. Mangles .1 How could the order be more precise than it is, when 
it says that the ryots are to be allowed “ the full benefit of their own improve¬ 
ments, the lands so improved being subject to no additional assessment on that 
account, so long as the general rates of the district remain unaltered’ r—From 
that extract I see the system is to be carried out according to the system now 
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prevailing in Salem ; the system in Salem I have already described, and I think 
that is nqt sufficiently comprehensive. 

6628. Mr. Hume.] Have you read the petition presented to the House of 
Commons from Madras respecting the village and ryotwar systems ?—1 have 
read the portion just shown to me regarding the moturpha. 
it 6620. Paragraph 38 states, “ The next grievance regarding which your peti¬ 
tioners appeal to your Honourable House, is the moturpha, or tax upon trades 
and occupations ; embracing weavers, carpenters, all workers in metals, all 
salesmen, whether possessing shops, which are also taxed separately, or vending 
by the roadside, &e^ &c.; some paying impost on their tools, others for permis¬ 
sion to sell, extending to the most trifling articles of trade, and the cheapest 
tools the mechanic can employ ; the cost of which is frequently exceeded six 
times over by the moturpha, under which the use of them is permitted.” From 
your experience during your residence in India, are the facts which are stated in 
that portion of the petition correct r —The tools are merely made use of as a 
sort of sign-post to go by ; they do not fix the amount of the tax ; the tax is 
fixed with regard to the supposed profits of the man, and the tools are only 
mentioned as a symbol, to designate the tax. I mentioned what 1 considered 
would be the advantage of a legislative enactment which defined the tenure of 
land, and put it on a fixed footing, which all could understand, dividing it into 
two great classes : land on which the Government capital had been expended by 
way of irrigation, on which a higher duty can with perfect justice be levied ; and 
land on which the Government had not expended any capital, where a pro¬ 
prietor holding that land may be free to expend his capital without any restric¬ 
tion. I have also stated that I believe it would be certainly for the advantage 
of the country if the mercantile part of the community vtlre freed from the 
moturpha tax which is now imposed upon them; but if those two measures 
were carried out, 1 do not believe they alone would he sufficient. I believe if 
that is done, as matters at present stand, the only effect will be to glut the local 
markets. There would be an immense increase in the supply, and in the 
present state of internal communications that supply cannot be forwarded from 
place to place to suit the demand. And unless some fixed sum for the repair 
of the high roads of each district be assigned for that purpose, I do not think 
those measures will be comparatively of any use. At present we have tolerable 
roads in Salem for high roads, but we have no cross roads; we have no net¬ 
work of roads from village to village, or from the villages to the high roads, so 
that the high roads are comparatively useless; and we require many bridges 
even on these roads. Now a merchant is obliged to calculate his load by the 
obstacles he has to meet with; the rivers over which there is no bridge. 
Unless we have a certain sum set apart for the repair of the roads in eadj 
district, I do not think that any improvement of the kind suggested will be of 
much avail. 

6630. Mr. Elliot How do you propose to make those roads, and then 
to keep them up; at whose expense?—In Salem we have high roads 
, made at the public expense. I believe if the Government set apart a 
certain sum for the repair of the high l’oads, and published annually how 
that money had been expended, so that people could see how the money 
went, it would he perfectly safe to carry out generally the system of 
forced labour. In England, for instance, you levy a rate for the improve¬ 
ment of the local roads; I would not levy a rate, but I would make an estimate 
for the annual repairs of the cross roads, and let the amount be made known to 
the villagers. They might either carry the work out among themselves, or if 
they refused to supply the labour for the repair of those roads, I would then 
levy a tax upon such vilkges for the amount required there for the year. 

I believe there would be no difficulty in carrying the system out, if it were 
sanctioned by the law. In Salem we have bad for the last 13 years compulsoiy 
labour for the roads ; it is called voluntary labour. The Government laid out 
a large sum in the construction of trunk lines; the people, in return for that, 
voluntarily agreed to keep them in repair, and they have kept them in repair ; 
but latterly nothing further has been done on the behalf of the Government in 
the way of bridging the rivers which intersect the roads, or assisting in the 
heavier repairs. The people have become discontented. The result is, that the 
money which has been expended will soon be all lost; the roads are getting 
gradually worse and worse, and the people are more and more disinclined to 

contribute 
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contribute labour to their future repair. I believe if a sum were set apart for 
the maintenance of the high road, the people themselves would improve the 
gross roads. 

6631. Taking the main roads first, you would have them all repaired and 
kept up at the expense of the Government r—The trunk roads through each 
district I would have kept up at the expense of the Government. 

6632. All over India ?—Yes ; it would not be a very lai’ge outlay. 

6633. Not to keep up the trunk roads all over India i —Not large in com¬ 
parison with the revenue the Government obtain, nor as regards other countries 
from the cheapness of labour. 

6634. Mr. Hardinge. ] Do you think that any revenue system can be ad¬ 
vantageously substituted for the present ryotwar system in Madras?—The 
present ryotwar system I have already stated is defective, but I do not, think 
a better system than the original ryotwar system in its leading features can be 
proposed. 

663,5. You would suggest that the former lyotwar system should be intro¬ 
duced ?—In its leading features. 

6636. There would be no possibility of introducing anything like the village 
system in the Madras Presidency ?—No, I think not. Where the village system 
is in practice, I have no doubt its effects are excellent; the people are accus¬ 
tomed to it. They are of one caste in a particular village, and are suited to 
it; in other villages we have all castes living together, and there I do not think 
that the village system could ho introduced. 

6637. Is not there, in some parts of the Madras Presidency, a sort of zemin- 
dary system ?—Yes, where it exists we could not, with any fairness, change it; 
we established it by law, and we must allow it to remain. 

6638. Does that system exist in many parts of the Presidency ?—Almost in 
every portion of the Presidency there is a part of the land under the zemindary 
system. There is a quarter of Salem which is still zemindary. The estates in 
that portion were more valuable, and never reverted to the Government. 

6639. Have you any idea what proportion the zemindary part of the Presi¬ 
dency bears to the ryotwary part of the Presidency?—Not over the whole 
Presidency. 

6640. Mr. Elliot. Are the ryots .under the zemindary system better off than 
under the ryotwary system ?—The ryots under the ryotwary system have 
much the best of it. They are subject, no doubt, to this uncertainty of tenure, 
hut as regards the practice hitherto the assessment has never been raised. 
No alteration lias been made save in particular instances, and the people have 
confidence in the Government generally. They consider their title to be, to a 
certain extent, as valid as it would be if confirmed by a legislative enactment, 
and they have a very superior title to those who hold under a zemindar, who 
are not considered, or were not originally considered, to have any proprietary 
right at all. Under the zemindary system they were considered to be simply 
tenants at will; subsequently laws have been passed which modify that a little. 

6641. The ryots under the ryotwar system, I suppose, have the advantage 
of more frequent remissions in the event of drought or flood, or any other loss 
of crop, than they have on the zemindary estates ?—I think the zemindars deal 
very fairly with their ryots in the present day. Formerly it was the reverse; 
but the present men are men of a different, stamp; they are men of more 
substance, and their families have been some time on the estate, and there is a 
kindlier feeling between them and their tenants. 

6642. With respect to the cross roads which you propose to keep up by what 
is called compulsory labour, has not that given dissatisfaction in some places ? 
—I believe it is nowhere in force save in Salem f In Salem it never gave 
dissatisfaction so long as the Government bore its share of the expense ; it was 
when the Government stopped all further assistance in reference to the bridging 
of rivers, and repairing cases of extensive damage, which it was beyond their 
power to repair, that the people became dissatisfied. 

6643. The bridges and other works upon the network of roads would be 
kept up by the •villages; do you think they would be well kept up?—You 
cannot of course expect to have the ci'oss roads bridged so carefully as you 
would have the trunk roads bridged ; but I have no doubt that bridges would 
be built here and there. The villagers themselves would be willing to do it in 
some instances. 
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6644. Have not the opinions of many public men been given against that 
system of keeping up the cross roads ?-H have never ttard it proposed before, 

I have only heard compulsory labour considered in reference to the trunk roads. 
At present we have not attempted to do anything with our cross roads in 
Salem; it has been only with the trunk lines, and dissatisfaction has been 
texpressed to a great extent latterly because the works were more than they 

could accomplish. , , 

6645. Sir J. W. Hogg.] Did you ever try a toll in Salem .-—It was thought of 
once for a very large bridge which the Government built over a river there. It 
was proposed that a toll should be put upon that bridge; but I think it was 
generally considered Chat the toll would be like the moturpha, merely made a 
means of oppression, and I myself fully believed it. It would be a long way oft 
from any magistrate.” The toll-keeper would demand any sum he might choose, 
and if a man complained, he would have to make a long journey for the purpose. 

6(146. Altogether you would object to the introduction of tolls, and it driven 
to it, you think even a rate w T ould be preferable.-—V es; l would sooner even 
raise the assessment upon the land than propose a toll. 

6647. Are you aware whether there are auy districts in the southern part of 
India where tolls have been tried?—No ; I am not aware of any tolls on bridges 

or roads. , . . T ' . 

6648. Even if the system of levying tolls on the high roads m India were 

approved of, would it be possible, from the nature of the country, to place the 
tolls in such a way as to levy an amount sufficient to keep up the road. -No; 
the country is all open, and the people would easily evade it. A native would 

go 50 miles sooner than pay a penny. r , 

6649. Therefore the only tolls which can be placed on Indian roads are at 

the ghauts near the rivers '! —Yes. , . , 

6650. Mr. Mangles.] Did the Committee correctly understand you to say 

that the moturpha extends to all the districts of the Madras Presidency t 
When I answered the question upon that subject, I thought it extended over 
the whole Presidency, but on referring to the petition from Madras, 1 anr 
reminded that it does not extend over the whole Presidency. I remember the 
disturbance which is there referred to, which took place when it was attempted, 
to impose the moturpha at Coupoorain. , .. 

6651. Are not the whole of what are called the Northern uircars exempted 
from it r—I have never been in the Northern Sircars, and cannot speak to that; 
it is imposed, I know, in Bellary, in North and South Arcot, in Salem, and m 

Taniore, &c. „ „„ » . , 

665 2. With respect to the roads in your district of Salem, is not the country 
from village to village traversed in hot and cold weather with great ease, in 
consequence of the flat nature of the country ?—By no means; you cannot 
get a cart over it, so as to answer the requirements of commerce. 

6053. From what circumstance ?—The uneven nature of the ground. 

6054. Is the soil sandy ? —There is every description of ground; rocky giound, 
heavy cotton ground, and sandy ground. It is very difficult to convey raw 
produce from one village to another, except where the villages are close to t re 
trunk line of road. I do not believe that those trunk lines will ever be of any 

great value, unless we establish cross roads. . . 

665.5. Sir T. II. Maddock.] Is there any check upon the exactions of a 
zemindar from the cultivators under him? —In Salem we have the advantage 
of an accurate survey having been made previously to the introduction ot tlie 
zemindary system; that survey is appealed to in all cases ot dispute between 
the zemindar and his ryots, The zemindar, of course, is a powerful man, an 
generally has the means offsetting the best of it; but to a certain extent those 
survey accounts are a check upon him, and in Madras, in 1822 , two regulations 
were passed by Sir Thomas Munro, which modified materially the original iegu- 
lations. It was then iaid down, that the regulation passed in 1802 was not to 
upset any existing rights ; that it was not meant to infringe upon those privi¬ 
lege but merely to define how the zemindar might best collect his rents, 
that, to a certain extent, is a protection to the ryots. __ 

6656. Are the zemindars in general rapacious and oppressive No ; 1 think 
the present race of zemindars are many of them very respectable and goo< 
landlords; men who deal in a kindly manner with their ryots, and make them 

advances in bad seasons. ' ; 

6657. The 
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6657. The ryots, I supggpe, do not frequently abscond from their lands, and 
engage in the cultivation’ll other lands ?~No, I do not think they do. 

6658. Such being the case, on what ground did you state that you considered 
the ryotwar system better for the ryot than the zemindarv system ?—Because 
no one comes between him and the Government; where there is a zemindar 
between the ryot and the Government, the tenure is not so certain. 

6659- 5 ° you think it undesirable to have a superior class between the lowest 
cultivators and the Government r—I would wish to 'see that superior class rise 
in the natural course of things by defining the ryotwar tenure, and allowing free 
scope to the outlay of capital. In that way r we shall see such a class gradually 
rise, and I believe that is the only way permanently to secure it. 

6660. Are you yourself aware of any instances in which the ryots have by 
industry accumulated sufficient money to place themselves in that position, or 
in anything approaching to it ?—’There are a vast number of ryots who are now 
in much improved circumstances, and there is a great extent of land so held. 
Compared with other ryots their possessions are considerable; they employ 
sub-tenants and get their land cultivated for them. The law of primogeniture 
not existing in India, but every man’s land at his death being divided equally 
among his children, will however, always prevent any considerable accumulation 
of property. 

6661. When you speak of those ryots being in improved circumstances, what 
extent of acres do you suppose they have ever acquired ?—It is difficult to give 
any opinion upon that point, because to evade the present law, one man will 
hold several lands in the same village under different names, and perhaps he will 
also have some lands in the next village ; but I should suppose that there are 
men holding land paying 30 1. or 40 1. a year. 

6662. What is the average rental of a zemindar?—At the present moment 
I can scarcely say. I do not suppose there is a man in Salem who pays more 
than 2,000 1 . a year, but that gives you no idea as to the value of his zemin- 
dary, because the best properties frequently pay the least, as compared to their 
extent ; the sum which they pay is 4 merely the Government assessment, and 
that gives no clue to the worth of their holdings. 

6663. Do you think it is useful to have a class of men of that kind perma¬ 
nently established in the country or not ?—I see no good that they have done 
as yet; wherever there are zemindaries we have much more trouble with the 
police, and much more difficulty in getting the repairs which we require to 
the roads. 

6664. Does no policd responsibility attach to those zemindaries ?—None 
with us. 

666.5. Has that always been the case?—In the first instance it was at¬ 
tempted to make them police officers; but they turned those police powers to a 
bad purpose, and they were taken from them; that was a long time ago. I do 
not see any advantage that results from the existence of the zemindars, as far 
as the Government interest is concerned, except that it enables them to collect 
the revenue more easily. 

6666. Mr. Hume.] You have stated two methods of assessment, one where 
the Government lay out money to improve the land -, in that case you think an 
additional rent, according to the amount laid out, would be willingly paid ?— 
It would be fairly demanded. " 

6607. The other case is, where an individual has applied his own capital to 
improve his own land; do you not approve of some plan being adopted by 
which such an individual shall be secured in possession of the fruits of that 
35* r ^ believe it is the only way in which the "country can be managed 

( 366 b. You strongly recommend that that* should be carried out by all col¬ 
lectors of the revenue ?—Undoubtedly. 

6669. You stated, in answer to a former question, in reference to labourers 
going to Ceylon, that they returned very frequently with plenty of money, and 
on the whole had sufficient capital; have they sufficient capital generally to 
cultivate the land which they hold?—The men who go to Ceylon are not the 
men who hold land ; they are the labouring classes. 

6670. In what state are the labouring classes in your district, as compared 
with the labouring classes in this country r—The - condition of the labouring 

°‘ 10 * S classes. 
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classes in India-, when 'you take into consideration thejjifference of country and 
climate, is 1 believe very little inferior to that of ttP labouring classes here. 
They get a fair supply of food. Of course it occasionally happens, when the 
season is bad, that there is a large amount of dreadful distress, but in average 
years I do not think you hear any great complaints; the price of food is cheap 
beyond all belief, and the climate is such that you do not require the comforts 
which you require here. 

6671. What are the ordinary wages of a labourer in your district? The 
wages of a labourer in my district are something less than 3 cl a day. 

6672. Would tho§e wages afford the same amount of food and comforts as 1 v. 
or 1$. (id. a day in this country ?—There is of course a great difference in the 
climate ; I believe the labourers in India are as well off for food as. they are in 

Et fd73. How are their huts built ?—A man builds a good hut in India for from 
6 s. to 10s., and houses himself comfortably. 

6674. Have you been in any of the huts in the north of Scotland or Ireland . 
—They are much more comfortable than an Indian hut, the climate requires 
that the people should be more indoor ; the Indian hut is not so substantial as 
a cottage in this country. 

6075, The times of distress to which you allude are when the season from 
drought, or any other accident, produces deficient crops ? —Exactly. 

6676. On the whole, do you confine your observations as to the state of the 
native labourers to the district of Salem, or do you speak of other parts ol 
India with which you have been acquainted ?—i speak also of other parts with 
which I have been acquainted. You can scarcely, however, compare the 
Indian labourers with Englishmen; their climate and their characters are so 
different, whilst labour must ever hear much the same relation to those that 
employ it. 

6677. Sir J. IV. Hogg.'] Having regard to their relative wants, do you think 
the labourer in the southern parts of India,"with which you are acquainted, is 
generally as well off as the labourer m this country?—If you take as your 
measure the amount of leisure time that they have, the labourer in India has as 

much relaxation as the labourer in England. 

6678. With regard to their physical wants, do you think an Indian labourer 
is as well off as a labourer in this country l —As far as you can compare them, 

I think so; there are times of great distress in India, no doubt. 

6070. Mr. Hume.] If it is alleged that the labouring population, in those 
districts with which you are acquainted, are generally in a state of wretched¬ 
ness and misery, is that representation correct ?-—I have endeavoured to take 
every circumstance into consideration; and looking to the previous state of 
those people, and to what they have been accustomed to, I believe their present 
state is one of comparative ease, is an immense improvement on their con- 
dition at any time of which we have authentic information ; but there is much 

6680. You have only been seven years in Salem r 1 am speaking of the 
state of the country as we find it recorded. 

6681. l>o you consider the district in which you have been stationed to be 
upon the whole improving?—Very greatly, as regards the general condition 

of the district. ' c 

6682. Do you think, if the moturpha tax were removed, and the tenure ol 

land were secured, and protection afforded to the people, matters would go on 
improving ?—If we had roads. I believe it will be all of little use, comparatively 
speaking, unless the internal means of communication are improved, not only 
in that district, but generally. „ , : 

6683. Do you consider that irrigation is also essential, or is there sumcient ■ 
irrigation in’that district already?—In some portions of India they do not 
require irrigation, but in Salem irrigation is essential in order to an improved 
cultivation. 

6684. The future improvement of India will be greatly promoted in your 
view by improving the roads and bridges, and by irrigation r Yes, and the 
removal of the moturpha tax; and there is one further change which is most 
•essential. The present forms of procedure in the civil courts ought to be 

materially 
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tally changed. Till that be done, I believe no men, whatever their quali¬ 
fications "might be, could® possibly meet the demands of any greatly increased 
mercantile activity. I believe our present forms of procedure would be found 
perfectly unsuited. 

668,5. What are the forms which you object to The lengthened forms of 
procedure in the courts of justice. Suppose a man wants to,recover a suut of 
30 1 ., he goes into court f he files his petition to that effect; and notice is given 
to the defendant, who files his answer. 

6686. Is there any tax levied in the form of a stamp?—Yes; I am now 
speaking as to the time occupied in getting the suit through the court. The 
answer is filed. After the answer is filed notice is given to the plaintiff, and 
he files his reply, and so on. If the forms of procedure are not altered, 
I believe it will be impossible for the courts to give satisfaction. 

6687. Do your observations apply to native as well as to European courts ? 
—Yes; but in the native courts the forms of procedure are quicker than in 
the European courts. In the European courts the proceedings are much more 
lengthy. In the native courts a suit may be passed through with more 
rapidity. 

6688. Mr. Law.] In the Madras petition, besides the moturplui tax, the 
petitioners speak of a tax which the Government raises out of the. right of 
gathering wild honey, cutting jungle grass, and cutting firewood, and things of 
that sort, certain persons being licensed to do those things for a sum of money; 
is that the case ?—Yes. 

6689. What is the name of that tax ?—There are various taxes of that kind. 
They come under the head of licences and small farms. 

6690. Does the tax exist all over Madras r—Yes. 

6691. Have you read the statements in the petition from Madras?—No, 1 
have not read the petition through. 

6692. You have mentioned a variety of remedies which you would apply to 
tbte present state of things in India; can you suggest any means by which 
taxation could be more equalised. Does not personal property escape taxation 
at present in India?—As the State is the universal land-owner, I would sooner 
raise whatever is required for the necessities of the State from land than 
attempt any tax upon personal property. The natives are exceedingly timid. 
Even in England it is considered difficult to raise such taxes fairly, but in 
India it would be hopeless at present. 

6693. Is not it the effect of the present system, that the wealthier inha¬ 
bitants in the large towns escape taxation ?—They have to bear their share 
indirectly ; they buy the produce, which is produce raised upon Government 
land. 

6694. If the Government ask no more than the rent of the land, that will 
not raise the price of the produce ?—1 think that in India the Government 
levies indirectly on those men by collecting an assessment, whatever the 
amount may be. 

6695. And that rent does not increase the price which those people get for 
their produce ?—The produce would be raised at cheaper rates if there were 
not that assessment to pay. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Sir Charles Wood.. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Hemes. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr.Ellice. 

Mr. Lowe. 

THOMAS BARING, Esq., in the Chair. 


William Agnew Goldfinch, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

6696. Chairman .] WILL you state during what time you resided in India, 
and the situations you occupied ?—My service in India extends over 11 years; 
the whole of that time I was employed in the Dharwar and Belgaum colleetorates 
as assistant collector, and for a short time I was acting collector of Dharwar. 

6697. So that you are conversant with the system of land revenue in Bombay l 
—Yes, in that part of the country particularly. 

6698. Will you state, shortly, what was the system adopted there r—It is the 
ryotwar system. The landholders hold their land direct from Government, and 
pay a fixed assessment, which has lately been revised by a new survey and 
assessment. 

6699. Were you there at the time of that new survey ?—I was. 

6700. Upon what principle was it carried on ?—The objects of the survey were 
to fix a moderate rate of assessment, and to measure and map the whole of the 
lands of the country, and to fix boundary marks. 

6701. On the same principle as that which was adopted in the North-western 
Provinces by Mr. Bird ?—I believe there is some difference between the two 
surveys ; but generally, I fancy the objects are the same. 

6702. What was the result; was it to increase the revenue or to diminish it ?— 
The net revenue is increased very materially ; the nominal revenue is slightly 
less than it was, but the actual collections are greater. 

6703. W T ill you explain the reason of that apparent difference between the 
nominal revenue and the real revenue ?—The nominal revenue, that is, the assess¬ 
ment as entered in the accounts, was actually never collected under the old 
system; every year large sums were remitted. By the new mode of assessment, 
no remissions are given ; and so, although the nominal assessment is less than it 
used to be, the actual collections are much greater. 

^6704. Was that survey and new arrangement satisfactory to the native culti¬ 
vators i—Very satisfactory indeed; it has created a wonderful change in the 
condition of the people, and also in their feeling of satisfaction with our 
Government. 

6705. Can you give the Committee any idea what proportion the revenue paid 
by the cultivators bears to the net produce of the cultivation ?—No, I do not 
think I can ; I should suppose it to be about one-third of the net produce ; but 
it is only a matter of guess. 

6706. Upon what basis was the assessment made?—The villages were divided 
into separate groups, and the accounts of all those villages were compared for 
many preceding years. The rise and fall in the amount of collections, as 
shown in those accounts, was exhibited in a diagram; and on these data the 
amount of assessment that this particular cluster of villages was supposed to be 
likely to be able to bear was decided upon; and after this the lands that had 
been classified and fixed in a scale according to their relative values were as¬ 
sessed. The villages were ranged in clusters according to their climate and 
soil, and natural advantages generally. 

C707. Was the assessment made after consultation, and in concert with the 
natives? —No; from accounts, and from general information picked up by the 
survey officers. 

6708. For 
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6708. For what period is that assessment in force ?—Thirty years. 

670^. Then no improvement made during the 30 years will increase the 
•assessment during that period ?—No ; the value of all improvements will go to 
the landholder for 30 years. 

6710. To what extent was that system adopted throughout the Presidency of 
Bombay ?—Four of the provinces have been completed by this Survey; four are 
now being surveyed, and one other is just about to be commenced; so that in 
time the whole of the Bombay Presidency will be surveyed. 

6711. Will the result of the whole be an increase of the land revenue 
throughout the Presidency ?—As far as we can judge from what has happened 
already, it is supposed that it will. 

6712. And that it will be more satisfactory to the cultivators than the former 
assessment ?—Infinitely more satisfactory. The revenue now is collected with 
the greatest punctuality and ease, and there is not the slightest dissatisfaction 
or complaint of any kind regarding it. 

6713. Mr. Spooner.] Were some, parts of those provinces underrated before, 
as you say that under the reduced rate more money is collected in the gross 
than formerly r—The great increase of revenue is owing to the extension of cul¬ 
tivation ; the greater quantity of land brought under the plough under the new 
rates. There w r ere some few cases, no doubt, where the old rates of assessment 
have been increased by this survey, but generally speaking there has been a very 
large reduction. 

6714. Sir T. If. Maddock] After the survey was finished, when you found a 
field, say No. 11, of five beegas of land, in the possession of some particular 
person, did the collector assess the revenue upon it arbitrarily, or did he ask the 
occupant or proprietor whether he was willing to pay that amount?—The 
assessment was fixed by the superintendent of the survey, without any reference 
to the cultivator, and when those new rates were introduced the holder of each 
field was summoned to the collector, and informed of the rate at which his land 
would be assessed in future, and if he chose to retain it on those terms he did, 
but if he did not choose he threw it up. 

6715. Was a puttali given to him by the collector ?—Yes; it is the custom to 
have receipt books. 

6716. Is there no puttah or deed given by the collector ?—No. 

6717. Is there anything in the shape of a kabooliat or agreement taken from 
■the cultivator ?—Not at the introduction of the survey. 

6718. At the time of settling with him that he is to remain in the occupancy, 
is there no written instrument ?—-There is no written instrument of any kind; 
it is a mere verbal agreement. 

6719. The only record of it is, that it is entered in the village books ?—And 
in the ryot’s receipt book, which is a counterpart of the entry in the village 
account. 

6720. Sir G Grey 7 ] Does the assessment bear the same proportion to the 
net produce of all the villages in that district, or does it vary ?—I cannot answer 
that question; I can only give a guess as to what proportion the assessment 

• bears to the net produce of the land. 

6721. Do the collectors who make the assessment act under uniform in¬ 
structions, and adopt the same principle of assessment throughout the whole 
Presidency r —The assessment is not made by the collector; it is made by the 
officer who superintends the survey; and there is one rule provided for the 
whole collectorate; it does not vaiy in different villages. 

6722. Is there one officer superintending the survey for the whole district?— 
‘Yes. 

6723. Therefore the principle of assessment is uniform throughout the 
Presidency ?—Certainly. 

6724. Mr. Elliot.] What service does the superintendent of the survey belong 
to ?—He belongs to the engineers, Captain Wingate. 

6725. You mentioned that the ryots were called before the collector, to be 
asked whether they were willing to take their land upon the assessment fixed : 
were there many refusals to take the land upon the terms offered to them? —Hardly 
any; and generally speaking, there was a great rush to take up new lands under 
•this assessment. 

6726. There were very few of the old lands that were not taken by the 
original ryots ?—Very few indeed. 

°-io. s 3 6727. Mr. 
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6727. Mr. Clive.'] Was it the inducement of the 30 years’ lease that led them 
to rush to enter into those negotiations '-—The reduction of the assessment and 
the advantage of the 30 years’ lease together. The confidence that, there would 
be no increase in their assessment has no doubt very greatly influenced them 
to take up this land. 

6728. Mr. Elliot.'] And also the fixing of the boundaries must have been a 
satisfactory arrangement with the people?—Yes; but there was not much 
difficulty or dispute about the boundaries before. 

6729* Sir T. IL Haddock.] Can you state whether, when there was a rate of 
assessment fixed upon fields in cultivation, there was also a rate fixed upon the 
uncultivated land which Avas not divided into fields?—All the cultivable land 
was divided into fields, and an assessment fixed upon every field, whether culti¬ 
vated or waste. ’• 

6730. Was that division arbitrary, and by boundary marks laid down for the 
first time ?—Not in the case of cultivated fields; but in the ease of uncultivated 
fields they were divided into convenient holdings. 

6731. Upon what information was the rent of the cultivated lands lor 30 
years assessed ?—The assessment is on the land itself, without regarding improve¬ 
ments. No notice is taken of the production of any land in fixing the assess¬ 
ment ; it is on the bare land. 

6732. But in Belgaum, and that part of the country, is it the custom for an 
acre of land that has been out of cultivation for 30 or 40 years to continue 
bearing as high a rent as a neighbouring field which has been brought into 
cultivation, and improved for some years ?—Yes; there would be some expense to 
bring it into bearing, hut probably from not having been cultivated for a length of 
time, the soil would bear heavier crops, and would therefore bear the expense 
of bringing it under the plough. 

6733. A good deal of this land probably is overgrown with low jungle?— 
Generally speaking, not. 

6734. Is it, generally speaking, grass land ?•—Grass land ; but the grass is ot 
a peculiar nature ; it is very difficult and troublesome to get rid of. 

6735. There was no distinction made in the assessment which followed the 
survey between a field of five acres that was in a perfect state of ^ cultivation 
already, and a field of five acres which had not been cultivated for IS or 20 
years ?"—No distinction, merely because the one was cultivated, and the other 
was waste, or was not properly cultivated. The one might be more favourably" 
situated with reference to a village, or on some other account, and would there¬ 
fore bear a higher assessment than the other. 

6736. From your statement, that when the rate of assessment was announced 
there was generally a rush to obtain lands, are the Committee to understand that 
that rush was to obtain uncleared lands ?—Certainly; that is, uncultivated lands. 

6737. Sir G. Grey.] When you say that there was no distinction made in 
the assessment betw een cultivated and uncultivated land, are the Committee to 
understand that no distinction was made between cultivated and uncultivated 
lands where the uncultivated land was capable of being cultivated and made as 
productive as that which was already cultivated ?—Yes; the lands were classified 
with reference to their capability of production. 

6738. Mr. Elliot.] Did the assessment fixed upon the cultivated land com¬ 
mence to be paid from the date at which tlie agreement \vas made, or did the 
ryot commence to pay that assessment from the time at which he broke up the 
land ?—The land is taken by the year, and the time at which this assessment 
was introduced was at the close of the revenue year; so that a man taking it at 
that time for the ensuing year, would of course pay for the year for which he 
took it up. 

6739. Whether he cultivated it or not ?—Yes. 

6740. Chairman.] By whom, and in what mode, is the assessment collected ? 
—By the native subordinates of the collector on the collector’s establishment. 

6741. Are there any arrears, to the best of your knowledge ?—There are no 
outstanding arrears at all in the district in which 1 was. 

6742. Can you perfectly rely upon the trustworthiness of the natives em¬ 
ployed in the collection as subordinates ?—Not if there are no checks to their 
propensities; but it is very difficult indeed now, with clear accounts and fixed 
rates, which must be paid without any remission or alteration, it is very difficult 
indeed for anv fraud to take place in collecting. 

6743. Do 
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(J74 5 Do you mean that the native subordinates require European super¬ 
vision ?—Certainly. It is the duty of the European officer to examine the 
village accounts even-year; to compare the receipt books with the entries in 
his village account books, which makes it very difficult for any fraud tp take 
place. 

6744. At what period is the revenue collected ?—The instalments are paid 
according to the position of the districts. In some districts the crops are reaped 
earlier than in others. In those districts, of course, the period for collecting 
the instalments is earlier than in the later ones. 

6745. Are there any complaints by the natives as to the periods at which the 
revenue is collected-—No; there has been no complaint in that, respect lately. 
Formerly the reveaue used to be collected before it was possible for the grain or 
other produce to be reaped and sold; but latterly the payment of the instalments 
has been deferred, so as to give time for the ryot to sell his produce without 
forcing it into the market, and so pay his tax out of the actual proceeds of the 
crop. 

(1746. How long has that change been in operation ?—Since the introduction 
of the survey; probably about three years. 

6747. Although there is a variance in the time of the instalments, can you 
give the Committee any idea as to the general practice how often the payments 
are made yearly r—Four times a year. 

6748. Mr. Elliot.] Does the tahsildar give a receipt for each payment that 
he receives, or does the collector give a general receipt for the whole of the 
revenue at the end of the year ?—The village accountant gives a receipt to the 
ryot for his payment, and the accountant receives a receipt from the tahsildar 
for his village .collections. 

(1749. For each kist or instalment ?-—For each instalment. 

67,50. Sir T. El. A/addoelf .] Is the difference in the* proportion of the instal¬ 
ments, that is to say, the difference in the kist money, regulated by districts, or 
does it happen that each village has a different apportionment ?—No, it is by 
districts. 

6751. Does it depend in any degree upon the proportion that each village 
may have of a khereef crop and a rubba crop ?—No. 

6752. May it not happen that in the same district one village has almost 
entirely a khereef crop, and another village has almost entirely a rubba crop ? 
—It might so happen; generally when the khereef crops preponderate you 
have early instalments, and where late crops are generally grown you have late 
instalments; in some of the villages in which those instalments are fixed there 
is a portion of both grown, but in the greater part of them there is either an 
early crop or a late crop. 

6753. But this apportionment of the kists is generally made to correspond 
with the proportions of early and late crops in each particular village ?—In each 
district, and when once fixed it does not vary according to the crops planted; 
there is no variation from year to year, but it is deckled that certain districts 
shall pay their instalments early, because early crops are generally grown; in 
those districts. 

6754- Sir R. El. Inglis. ] Would you agree with those, if such there he, who * 
consider it possible to adopt any one system of land tenure for the whole of the 
British possessions in India ?—I have had no experience of any but the ryot- 
waree system, which I consider the best of any. 

6755- Would your experience lead you to inform the Committee that the 
ryots in the districts to which you have called their attention are, generally 
speaking, prosperous and happy ?—Very prosperous. 

6756* You do not consider that their condition is such as to reflect discredit 
upon the administration under which they are governed ?—Certainly not any. 

6757. Have you had any opportunity of comparing' the condition of the 
ryots in the district of which you have been speaking and the condition of the 
cultivators of the soil in Ouch? or any other of the Native States of India?—No, 

I have never travelled in any of the’ territories belonging to Native. States; but 
I have heard a great deal of the oppression of the cultivators in the Nizam’s 
country. 

6758. \ou state, however, that the condition of those who have come under 
your own personal observation in the districts of which you have been speaking, 
is prosperous and happy ?— Yes. 

1 s 4 6759. Chairman .] 
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6759. Chairman.] Is there any interference with the ryot, or any obstacle to 
the cultivation of any kind of crop he pleases r— None whatever ; so long as he 
pays his tax and keeps the boundary marks in order, there is no question or 
interference on the part of the Government servants as to his cultivation; he 
may cultivate, or leave it waste, or do whatever he pleases. 

6760. Sir R. H. Jnglis,] May he cultivate opium ?—There is no opium grown 
in that part of the country. 

6761. Chairman.'] Is there any obstacle to Europeans purchasing property int 
those districts?—None whatever. 

6762. Is there any want of capital for improvements?—No, 1 do not think 
there is; but there is a wffiit of combination of capital. Small improvements, 
such as wells and small tanks, and those works that do not involve any large 
expenditure, are now frequently made by holders of small portions of land, for 
their own individual benefit; but any large works that require a very large 
outlay are not executed. The natives do not combine to construct new works ot 
that kind. 

6763. Is the transfer of those lands subject to assessment easy to be effected ? 
—Perfectly easy; a person who wishes to dispose of his land lias only to send 
in a written paper stating that he wishes to resign it, and desiring that it may 
be entered in the name of some other person to whom he disposes of it; and the 
person in whose name it is desired to be entered must send in a written paper 
to say that he is willing to take it with the Government assessment; it is then, 
at once, transferred to the purchaser. 

6764. So that there is no great expense attending the transfer ?—No expense 
whatever. 

676,5. Can you give the Committee any idea how many years’ purchase land 
sells for ?—It will vary' in every village, almost; in the neighbourhood of a large 
village, where the land is in good order, I have known it sold as high as nine 
and seven years’ assessment; that is, the person who buys it pays to the original 
owner the amount of seven or nine years’ Government assessment, and, of 
course, he is liable to the Government for the assessment on that land; I 
have known instances of that, but I do not mean to say that I consider that 
the common price. 

6766. Chairman.] You were speaking of tanks, and modes of irrigation ; are 
they sufficient, or is there a want of those facilities for improvement ?—There is a 
great want of them certainly in parts of the district in which I have had 
experience; and there is a vast quantity of water which might be made use of, 
which is allowed to run to waste. 

6767. Is it your idea that that will be done by the owner of the land under 
the Government, or that it will not be done unless the Government assists ?—It 
will not be done unless the Government assists. 

6768. With regard to the means of communication, are the roads and other 
modes of communication there in a satisfactory condition or not ? —Not at all; 
up to the moment of my leaving that part of the country very little had been 
done, but since T left, I have heard that several new roads had been sanctioned, 
and are now being made. 

6769. Would; it be necessary that the Government should make those roads, 
or w r ould private enterprise be sufficient to accomplish the objects t —The Govern¬ 
ment must do it. 

6770. Would the occupiers of the land pay a tax to the Government for that 
purpose ?—It would be difficult to collect any tax for that purpose. 

6771. Is the police satisfactory, as to the security of property ?—No, not 
very; the police has never been satisfactorily organised in that part of the 
country. Formerly, under the old Government, in every village there was a 
certain kind of irregular militia, who were paid by assignments of land free of 
assessment; since we took possession of the country those men have been kept 
on in possession of their lands, and have been required to do service as police; 
they are not at all fairly distributed. In some villages there is a superabundant 
and useless idle crowd," and in others there is hardly a single executive officer of 
any kind; so that altogether the police system is decidedly in need of improve¬ 
ment in that part of the country. 

6772. What system would you suggest as a satisfactory improvement? — 
I think that all the lands held by those people should be assessed, and that 
with the funds thus placed at the disposal of the Government a property 

paid 
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paid police should be established, under the tahsildar, under the magistrate’s 
establishment. 

6773. Sir T. H. Maddock .] In Belgaum and Dharwar, in whom do you con¬ 
sider the proprietary right of the soil to be vested ?—In the Government hitherto 
it has been supposed to be. 

6774. Then what is the right of the man who has got a piece of land for 
30 years from the Government ?—He is the proprietor of it, subject to the 
payment of the Government tax. 

6775. And at the end of the period of his lease you conceive that the pro¬ 
prietary right of the land reverts to the Government, to dispose of it as it 
pMases ?—It will be subject to whatever tax the Government chooses to 
impose. 

6776. Are the Committee to understand that this settlement that has been 
made gives no stability of tenure to the persons who are placed in the posses¬ 
sion of the land beyond 30 years ?—The present occupier or owner of the land 
will certainly have the option of keeping it on at whatever assessment the 
Government choose to place upon it. 

6777. In the making this settlement, in the case of any given field that was 
assessed, say at 10 rupees, if the occupant of that field at the time was willing 
to give that sum, was it in the power of the collector to take it from him and 
confer it upon any other individual ?—No. 

6778. Had he a light of preferenceHe had; without his resignation the 
collector could not take it from him and give it to another. 

6779. Do those irregular militia that you alluded to, the ;Sobundees, act 
under the orders of the tahsildars, or under the orders of any village officers ?— 
Immediately under the village officer; but generally under the orders of the 
tahsildar. 

6780. In a village, who are the village officers, and what authority do they 
possess ?—The potail and the village accountant. 

6781. Can you explain what is the authority of the potail, contrasting trie 
authority which the potail possessed under the former system with that which 
he now possesses under this new assessment ?—'The potail nominally has the 
same power now as he always had. 

6782. Will you describe what that power is, more particularly with reference 
to the police ?—lire new survey has made no difference in that whatever; as 
regards the sobundees they are under his orders for all purposes of police; he 
stations them at markets or any particular places where he may fancy it requi¬ 
site to have them for the public security, and he makes use of them generally 
in the same way as any other police executive servants. 

6783. Is the potail himself a landholder ?—Generally speaking. 

6784. To a greater extent than the generality of the cultivators ?—No, I 
think not. A great many of the potails were wuttundas, that is, holders of 
hereditary lands, and many of those men still retain their old hereditary posses¬ 
sions ; but many of those wuttuns have lapsed to the Government by failure of 
heirs and other reasons, and the offices of potails are now held by persons 
appointed by Government. 

6785. Do you consider that a great portion of the potails are now devoid of 
those wuttuns ?—No; by far the greater portion of them still retain them. 

6786. Is it the practice that the wuttun is held by one individual, the head 
of the family, or is it held in co-partnership among the brothers ?— It is held in 
co-partnership. 

6787. When it is held in co-partnership, who is the executive officer who 
discharges the duty of potail in the village ?—In many villages it is the case that 
the office attached to the wuttun has always been held by one particular branch 
of a family, and therefore the office will always remain in that branch ; it gene¬ 
rally is in the eldest son; in others it is the custom of different shareholders to 
conduct the duties by rotation five years at a time, and the profits of the 
wuttun go to the person who performs the duties. 

6788. Does the potail hold a cutchery of his own ?—No ; there is generally 
a public hall called the chowry, where the public business is transacted ; but he 
has no office or establishment of any kind. 

6789. Are the potails generally Mahrattas, or of other castes ?—There are 
very few Mahrattqp in that part of the country; most of the cultivating class 
are Lingazuts; the potails are mostly Lingazuts. 
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IV, A, Goldfinch, 6790. Mr. Elliot .] In the event of the Government making <wlvarices for the 
formation of tanks, can the amount he recovered by instalments from, the ryots 
ao June .853 T ho b f*efited b - v the ^gation r—Yes ; but I think that the expenditure 
borne by the Government should be repaid by a water-rate levied from the lands 
benefited by it. 

6791. And that that water-rate should be sufficient, in the course of some years, 
to repay the expense of the formation of the tanks ?—-Yes ; or to pay a good 
interest for the expenditure. 

6792. Has that ever been done in Bombay lately?—I have never known it of 
my own experience; but 1 have known many cases where the Government have 
spent small sums intbj* repair of tanks, and in those cases the return has beefi 
most remunerative; in some cases I have known the whole expenditure repaid 
in two or three years., by the increase of revenue arising from the supply of 
water. 

1 ' 793 - You mean repaid to the ryots, not repaid to the Government To the 
Government. if 

6794. Then in that case some arrangement must have taken place, such as 
has been alluded to ?—It was in this way; the land is often left waste, because 
there is no water to enable the people to cultivate it, and if water is supplied the 
land is taken up immediately; the same land that would otherwise pay little or 
nothing to the Government as revenue then pays the full assessment. 

(>795. But I understood you to say that the waste land was assessed together 
with the cultivated ?—It is assessed, but if no one cultivates it the assessment is 
not paid ; if no erne takes it up it remains waste, and is completely unproductive ; 
but if any one chooses to cultivate the land it pays its full assessment immediately 
it is taken up. 

6796. Sir T. II. Maddock.'] Then an increase of the population must be an 
immense advantage to the Government revenue ?—As far* as taking up new land, 
certainly. 

6797. Chairman .] You stated in a previous part of your evidence that the 
natives could not be relied on for the collection, of the revenue, without Euro¬ 
pean supervision ; to what do you attribute that failing in their character ?-—I 
believe it is the nature of the natives particularly to cheat, whenever they have 
an opportunity. 

6798. Do you think that failing would be corrected by better education or by- 
better pay ? —The pay, I think, is now generally sufficient, and increase of pay 
would not therefore diminish the inclination to defraud if they had an opportu- 

*• nity ; they are brought up with that principle; it is no disgrace among them for 
a man to be known to defraud. . 1 * 

6799. Do you think it would tend to correct that evil, if they considered that 
by performing their duties well they would be sure of advancement in their 
career 'The persons who make collections of revenue from the ryots, and who 
have an opportunity of defrauding the revenue more 'than any others, are the 
village officers, and those men are not in the regular service of the Government; 
their duties merely refer to the village in which they are appointed, or they 
inherit the office of potail or accountant, and therefore they have no hope of 
rising. They may be punished for misconduct, but they have no hope of getting 
beyond the office they hold as village officers. 

6800. Do you think that is the reason why they are less trustworthy than 
they would be if there were promotion open to them ?—No, I think not; but I 
think that with respect to the subordinate revenue officers, such as clerks and 
the lower paid grades of natives who are on the regular establishment of the 
collector, and who now, generally speaking, are anything but trustworthy, if 
some changes and reforms were made in their service, they would become pro¬ 
bably more trustworthy than they now are. 

6801. What changes do you allude to ?—I think that all hopes of promotion 
now rest too much upon the individual character of the collector, in whose 
hands all those promotions remain, and the collector has no opportunity, 
generally speaking, of seeing or forming any estimate of the capabilities of the 
lower grades of those servants, and he promotes people in the small promotions 
(I do not refer to the higher appointments), either by chance or at the recom¬ 
mendation of some other officer, very often a native; and the impression among 
these people generally has been, that they must hope to rile by favour or 
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through the interest of some one native official, and not through meritorious 
public service. 

6802. How could that defect in the service he removed ?—I think that all 
men who are candidates for public employment should be examined, as they are 
now in some districts, and that when examined a list of them should be made 
out according to their qualifications, and that as vacancies occurred in the ser¬ 
vice those men should he appointed in the order in which they stand in the 
list; and that after they enter the service they should go on by seniority 
up to a certain point, and when they have arrived at that point, I think there 
ghould be another examination; and this seniority system should, I think, be 
persisted in, except in cases of peculiar merit, when the collector might report 
to his superior, whoever he may be, and recommend this man’s promotion. 

I think that no exception to the seniority system should take place, except on 
some such public grounds for promotion ; so that all might understand why 
such a man was promoted in preference to others. I think that would remove 
the impression which now exists about favouritism and patronage. 

6803. Is there no examination now ?—I do not know as to other districts; in 
the one I have been in there is one. 

6804. Does that answer the object of which you are speaking?—As far as 
giving the men employment in the first, instance, this examination does; but 
after they have entered the service there is no System for promotion. I have 
known a man who had entered the service long before I Was horn, probably 
getting eight rupees, or i'6$. a month as a clerk; and though his character has 
been good, and he has always done his duty as he has had opportunities of 
doing it, he has remained on the same pay the whole of his life. Such a man’s 
want of success, is attributed by himself, and by his companions in the service, 
to his ill-luck in not having in some way or other secured the interest of some 
influential person in the establishment to bring him forward. 

6805. Others having been put over their heads ?—Yes, hundreds; and those 
promotions without visible cause for them, confirm the notion which the service 
generally have, that they must trust for promotion to private interest and 
favouritism. 

O806. To what private interest do you allude Generally speaking, there is 
some native at the colleetorate who either has, or makes those people believe 
that he has, influence over the collector; and if there is no tangible reason for 
a man being put over other people’s heads, it is sure to be imputed to this per¬ 
son’s influence in some way. It may be one man or another, as the collectors 
change. 

f 6807. How is the influence over the Collector, of which you have spoken, 
obtained ?--The collectors are often removed from one district to another; and 
a stranger coming as collector into a district where he has never been before, 
and knowing nothing of the characters of the servants under him, in number 
probably 250 or 300, if any trifling vacancy occurs, does not know whom 
to promote; he must therefore ask somebody, and most probably it will be the 
head native'Officer who is about him. 

6808. Mr. Hardinge.] You say that in some districts examinations exist, and 
that in others they do not; is there no order of the Government upon the sub¬ 
ject ?—I have never seen one. 

6809. You do not mean to say that it depends entirely upon the discretion of 
the collector whether those native officers shall be examined or not ?—It, is the 
Candidates for public employment who are examined, not the officers after they 
have entered the service. 

68in. Mr. Hume.} Do the observations which you have now made apply to 
the natives alone, or to Europeans ?—To the natives alone. 

6811. Mr. Ellice.] Is there any impression on the part of those persons 
seeking for promotion that it can be obtained through any corrupt means, such 
as by the payment of money to the persons who you say have influence over the 
collectors ?-*-No, I do not know that there is. As regards money payment, I 
do not think there is much of that; it is rather family interest and influence of 
various kinds. 

6812. Mr. Hume.] Have you known any instances in which money has been 
given for situatidhs of that kind?—No. 1 have known a ease in which etery 
person who got an appointment was obliged to pay the head native officer of the 
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district a certain sum; but that did not come out as long as the man held the 
office; it was discovered after he left the service. 

6813. Chairman.] Was the European collector cognisant of that?—No. 

6814. Mr. Hume.] Are the Committee to understand from you that the col¬ 
lectors are, in your opinion, too often changed ?—Yes; I think it would be 
advisable to retain the collectors longer in one collectorate than they do now. 

681.5. Is there any rule as to the number of years that they shall take their 
turns as collectors ?—No. 

6816. What time do you think would be sufficient to give an officer expe¬ 
rience in his collectorate, and so lessen the evil which you have pointed out ?— 
I do not think that by/that means you could remove the impression which now 
prevails among those people ; you want a Government, order to establish rules 
to improve the native service. 

6817. You are aware that there are rules here in the Customs and Excise 
for examination, and for gradational employment; am I to understand that you 
would recommend some similar regulation by the Government of India, which 
should hold out to the natives advancement, with a prospective increase of 
salary, if their conduct merited it ?—Yes ; that is, that length of service and good 
conduct should give every man a chance of rising. 

6818. Sir T. II. MaddocL] You said that after entering the service at the lowest 

grade, and passing a satisfactory examination, you would have the subordinate 
servants advanced by seniority to a certain point; can you define what that 
point should be ?—Up to a certain point, all those servants to whom I allude 
are only liable to be employed in the collectorate in subordinate duties; but at 
a certain point they attain a rank in which they are sometimes called upon to 
conduct the duties of tahsildar, or an inferior officer called the moulkarry, who 
has charge of a smaller district than a tahsildar during the absence of his 
superior; 1 think that is the point; when they come to that situation they 
should be examined again, to see that they are qualified to act in those higher 
situations. * * 

6819. Among the 300 or 400 employes of this description in a district, can 
you state what proportion of them have advanced beyond that point to which 
you have alluded ?—That would be different in different districts. The point 
in respect of pay is 18 rupees, When an officer has a salary higher than 
18 rupees, he is what is called the first clerk. 

6820. How many out of the 400 in a collectorate will be upon a salary above 
18 rupees ?—Probably 50 or 60 . 

6821. In that case there will be 300 or 350 below this point. Now, do you 
consider that if the whole of those 300 or 350 public servants were to rise only 
by seniority in the list, that would be a sufficient stimulus to keep up their 
emulation, and to induce them to exert themselves?—I do not propose that 
they should rise by seniority only, but that in case of any public grounds for 
promoting a man above others who had entered the service before him, such 
grounds should be reported to the Government, and they might promote him if 
he deserved it; but in the absence of any public grounds of any kind, I think 
length of service should give a man promotion. 

6822. Do you think that the authority of the European collector would be as 
well maintained by his having the power to repox±the qualifications of those 
individuals, as if he had the power which he now W of promoting them him¬ 
self ?—I think his authority would be better maintained, because the persons in 
the service would generally understand that they must get promotion out of 
their turn by some public service bringing them to the notice of the collector ; 
whereas now they generally trust for their promotion to some private influence 
among the head native servants of the district. 

6823. According to this plan, would you propose that the collector should 
report to the Government the superior qualifications of any one individual when 
there was a vacancy to which lie wished to appoint him, or that he should 
periodically, or as circumstances required, report to his superiors the peculiar . 
merits and services of any individuals under him who had distinguished them¬ 
selves ?—That is a matter of the detail of the plan. It might be either way. 
So long as a report is made to the Government that some public g-ounds exist 
for promotion, I think either plan would do equalfy well. The great object is 
to have some tangible reason for promoting persons over their Seniors. 

6824. Chairman.] Had you many complaints of the operation of the revenue 
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from salt in the part of the country in which you were ?—In the part of the 
country where I was there were no complaints at all; the increase in the tax 
upon salt was so trifling, compared to the value of the salt in that part of the 
country, that the difference was hardly perceptible. 

6825. What is the relative price of salt in the district with which you are 
conversant and in other parts of India?—I was referring particularly to the 
difference of price up the country, where there is a long land carriage, as com¬ 
pared with the price on the sea coast. On the coast, where the salt is manu¬ 
factured, and where, therefore, the value of the salt is very trifling indeed, the 
tax appears very heavy ; where the tax is half a rupee or 1 s., and the value of 
the salt is 2 d.', an increase of (id. in the tax upon it makes a very serious 
difference to the people who buy it; but up the country, where the price of the 
same quantity of salt would probably be 4.9., an addition of 6 d. to that price 
is hardly perceptible to the buyers of small quantities. 

6826. Mr. Hume.] Then it is the increased expense of carriage which adds 
so much to the price inland ?—Yes. 

6827. Good roads and improved conveyance would lessen that evil r Yes. 

6828. Mr. Hardinge.] What is the price of salt per seron in that district?— 
I cannot recollect. 

6829. Chairman.] When did yob leave India ?—In April 1852 . 

6830. Have you any other observation to make to the Committee upon the 
subject of the various items of revenue in that part of the countiy of which you 
are cognisant?—None; except that 1 . think that the tax for local objects should 
be compulsory instead of being voluntary. 

6831. Mr. Hume.] What local objects?—Improvement of towns, building 
bridges, fountains, public wells, and things of that kind. 

6832. Could that be carried out?—There is a law called the Municipal Act 
of 1851 , for that very purpose; but to bring it into operation it is necessary for a 
third of the inhabitants of the town where it is proposed to introduce this law 
t.0 petition for its introduction ; the consequence is, that it is almost inoperative. 
You cannot persuade people of the advantages that they will derive under this 
Act, and they do not choose to tax themselves, and they will not petition lor it; 
the consequence is, that it is almost impossible to get it introduced. 

6833. Chairman.] There are tolls upon some of the roads in Bombay, are 
there not r— Only one ; only upon the Bhore Ghaut road. 

6834. Sir C. Wood.] Are not there upon both the Ghauts,,? — 1 think only 
upon one. 

6835. Mr. Elliot.] But those tolls can only be levied at spots where they 
* cannot get past without paying ?—Yes. 

6836. Are they not, therefore, sure to be greatly evaded?—They are sure to 
be evaded, where evasion is possible. 

6837. Do you apprehend considerable difficulty with regard to tolls m India, 
from the circumstance of their leading to a considerable amount of corruption 
on the part of the persons placed there to collect them?—I do not think that 
would be a sufficient reason for not placing tolls. 

6838. Would not the placing of tolls on roads be attended with a considerable 
degree of extortion on persons who passed during the wet season, when they 
could not avoid them ?—Yes; there is no doubt that in the case of tolls on 
ferries there is extortion, though it is trifling in amount from each individual 
person, and it is not enough to prevent people from crossing if they wish to cross. 

6839. Mr. Hume.] Are not the rates fixed up at different places, so that 
each individual should know what he ought to pay ?—Y es; but many of them 
are not able to read. 

6840. Have you any suggestions to make with a view to improve the state of 
the natives ?—I am not aware of any. 

6841. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Can you inform the Committee whether in those 
districts of Dharwar and Belgaum there have of late years been remitted on the 
part of Government any onerous imposts in the shape oi town duties, house 
duties, and shop duties, or any such imposts.''—Yes; in 1844 or 1845 , 1 think, 
all irregular taxes of that kind were abolished. 

6842. Do you consider that very great relief has thereby been given to the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages ?—Yes, certainly great relief; but I think 
■that those taxes were principally objectionable in consequence of their 
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inequality; there was no reason why many of those persons should not be taxed 
as well as any one else. . ’" ' 

6843. Can you suggest, any mode of taxing the people of a town for local 
improvements that would be free from the same objection ?—I think that a 
uniform tax upon shops and houses might be imposed/ and in tact it is imposed 
in some eases where this new Act lias come into operation. 

6844. That is to say, you would recommend us to retrace our steps ?~Hn 

some measure, so far as taxing those people who now pav nothing. 

684,5. Are you of opinion that we could reimpose any of those 1 "taxes, without 
incurring the risk of subjecting the people to the same exactions and oppres¬ 
sions which they suffered from before those taxes were taken off ?—That is the 
difficulty; but as regards the principle of taxing those people, I think it quite 
fair to tax them, but I confess I do not see how it is to be done. 

6846. If you cannot suggest any means of avoiding that difficulty, would you 
still consider it advisable to reintroduce those taxes ? — For local objects I Would. 
The tax would be so small on each individual, that, it could not be looked upon 
as any great oppression. 

6847. Mr. Hume.] Since themoturpha tax was removed, are there any other 
taxes which those people pay ?—None at all. 

6848. Am I to understand that the villages are free from taxation altogether, 
except What they pay for the land ?—Entirely free; beyond the Government 
assessment there is no tax that can be levied from them. 

6849. Ho fc he banking establishments at those places now pay no tax of any 
kind?—-No, nothing. Formerly, under the motuipha tax, some of those people 
paid as much as 40/., 507., and 60?. a year. 

6850. Are any articles of consumption, except salt, subjected to duty No. 

6851. Is the abkarry tax levied generally in the villages ?—-Yes, the spirit 
licence. 

That is farmed out ?—That is farmed out. 

But as regards food and such articles there is no taS r—Nt#* tix 
whatever. 

6854. No tax on hackerries ?—None whatever. 

William Edwards, Esq., called in ; and Examined. Jk 

6855. Chairman.] WILL you state to the Committee what opportunities vou 
have had of observing the revenue system in India ?—I have been only a short 
time in the revenue department during my period of service ; I have been em¬ 
ployed under the Board of Administration, since it was formed, as a deputy 
commissioner, which is a revenue office. 

6856. Will you state What situations you occupied in India, and in what 
parts of the country you served ?—My period of service has been 15 years and 
three months in India; I was first appointed assistant to the commissioner of 
Cuttack, in the province of Orissa; I then officiated for several months as 
assistant to the Registrar of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizainut Adawlut, in 
Calcutta ; that is the Company’s Supreme Court; I was then appointed deputy 
secretary to the Government of Agra; I officiated also for some time as private 
secretary to the Governor, Mr. Robertson ; I was then nominated under-secre¬ 
tary to the Government of India, during which time I attended the Coverimr- 
general in his tours to the Upper Provinces ; I remained in that office for several 
years; I was then appointed superintendent*)! the Hill States, a political ap¬ 
pointment, and deputy-commissioner under the Board of Administration for the 
affairs of the Punjaub, Which was a revenue and judicial office. 

68.57. Wid you explain to the Committee the system of land revenue which 
you found prevailing in that district ?—It was almost a pure ryotwar system ; 
the only difference from what I understand the ryotwar system to be, in other parts 
of India, being, that the settlement was made with the ryots for a fixed period of 
years, for five years, and not annually, as it is, I believe, in Bombay and Madras. 
Each ryot held direct from the Government, and was responsible for his own 
assessment ; he held under a lease, and he was the sole proprietor of the land 
he cultivated, which he might dispose of as he chose- That system was found 
to work very ill; it was open to all the objections found to exist in the ryotwar 
system elsewhere; and there was one peculiar evil in it, that in addition to the 
Government revenue, the ryots of the Hill districts were under an obligation to 
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serve as labourers, as porters, whenever required by the State. That was an 
obligation imposed when we first got those; Hill districts. On our early occupa¬ 
tion of the Hills it did not act very injuriously, but since our Hill districts have 
been resorted to by European officers, by servants of the Government, and by 
others in large numbers, this obligation was found to be ruinous to the people, 
for they were obliged to serve as porters for no adequate remuneration, and at 
t times when it was very inconvenient for them to leave their hinds. That was 
' one peculiar aggravation of the evils of the ryotwar system. I reported this 
state of things to the Board of Administration, and I was directed to endeavour 
to introduce the village system of settlement, which has been introduced with 
great success in the North-western Provinces, and is now being introduced into 
the Punjaub. 

68,58. Will you explain the course which you pursued in introducing the vil- 
lage system ?—The course was almost exactly similar to that which was pursued 
in the North-western Provinces. A district was divided into certain portions, 
and. the boundaries of those portions were laid down: in short, the system 
already described to the Committee as that followed in the Nortli-westerii Pro¬ 
vinces, with some trifling local modifications. 

6859. Eor what length of time did you make the new settlement ?—In some 
districts for a period of 30 years, i$ other districts for the remaining period the 
ryotwar settlement had to run; that is, 1 altered the ryotwar settlement to the 
village settlement for the period that the ryotwar settlement had to run in 
certain districts. 

6860. Did the people appear satisfied with that arrangement?—! introduced 
it at first experimentally; I was doubtful whether it would succeed, and 1 intro¬ 
duced it experimentally into the Kothghur district, and I found it to answer very 
well. After it had been in force there for above a year, l extended it to the other 
districts under my charge, and when I left the system had become very popular. 
Of course with a rude and ignorant people it required sorqe trouble to make 
them understand its benefits; but it became at last so popular with them that 
in one of the neighbouring states, a large district called Bissahir (the Rajah, the 
present chief of which, is a minor, and the estate under our management), the 
people requested that the same system might he extended to them, and I intro¬ 
duced it into several parts of that large province; and my successor has been 
carrying orithe system through the rest of Bissahir, and it is found to answer 
very well indeed. 

6861. Did the people begin to extend their cultivation after the settlement 
was made; and did they enter into any schemes for promoting irrigation ?-— 
Yes, they have generally begun to do so. In the Kothghur district it was very 
marked. As soon as the settlement was made for 30 years, they immediately 
began to extend the cultivation to the rich waste lands, which were close to the 
cultivated lands on all sides; and in one instance also they agreed to sub¬ 
scribe among themselves a certain amount for purposes of irrigation; and the 
Government assisted them, as they were poor people, under the stipulation that 
whatever advances were made should be repaid by small instalments, at con¬ 
siderable intervals. 

6862. Were those instalments regularly repaid ?—Sufficient time had not 
elapsed when 1 left. 

6863. To what do you attribute that increased energy on the part of the 
people i —To the period of the settlement being made for 30 years, and the 
increased confidence that for tha£ period no advance would be made in the 
amount of assessment, whatever might be the circumstances of the land ; that 
whether new roads were carried through the district, or whether a cantonment 
was formed, or to whatever increased value the land might have, for that period 
no enhancement of the revenue would be exacted. 

6864. Can you inform the Committee at what rate those districts are assessed 
under the new system r— Generally under a rule laid down for the settlement 
made in the North-western Provinces, that we should not take more than 
two-thirds of the net produce; that is, after paying the expenses of cultivation 
and the employment of labour, so as to leave one-third clear profit to the 
cultivator. 

6865. Mr. Hume. ] How did you arrive at that?—In communication with the 
people. 

6866. Chairman .] You went on the same principle that was adopted in the 
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North-western Provinces ?—Yes, on exactly the same principle ; we fixed a sum 
upon the district, and then they divided it among themselves. 

20 June 1853. 6867. As a political officer,. you had an opportunity of comparing the con¬ 

dition of the subjects of the native states with that of those under British rule; 
will you inform the Committee which of the two you consider to be the best, 
off ?—I think the British subjects, certainly; I think the subjects of native 
states are, compared with ours, in a most deplorable condition. They are living 
under no fixed system of law or procedure; the demands from them for the * 
lands they cultivate, and on other accounts, vary every day, and almost every 
hour. In short, they have no other guarantee for the enjoyment of their 
rights or of property than the character of the chief, whoever he may be, for 
the time being. 

6868. Mr. Hume.'] Will you name some of the states to which you refer ?— 
There were 19 native states under my charge, as political agent, and I should 
say that the people in all those, with one or two exceptions, were in the most 
deplorable condition. 

6869. As political agent, having charge of those states, you did not interfere 
in any way in the management of their internal affairs, or in the collection of 
the taxes ?—No, by no means. It was represented to me that there had been 
many acts requiring interference; but underThe system adopted towards poli¬ 
tical stipendiaries interference is barred, except in the way of advice. 

6870. Can you state what the population of the Hill States was?—I think 
between 500,000 and 600 , 000 , as far as I could ascertain ; but there has been 

* no accurate census made. 

6871. Chairman.] You stated that you thought that the British subjects were 
much better off than the subjects of the native states ; do you mean in respect 
of the security of their property and freedom from extortion ?—Particularly in 
respect of the security of their property and freedom from extortion. 

6872. And the administration of justice ?—And the administration of justice 
also. The administration of justice in our districts is by a known fixed system 
of law, and the evidence is recorded. In the native states there is nothing of the 
sort; it all depends upon the character of the chief for the time being. 

6873. Was that superiority seen in the physical condition of the people'?— 

Yes; it was, certainly, in several of our districts. -< 

6874. Have you any reason to believe that the chiefs of the Hills approve of 
the new system pursued in the British territories, and desire to attempt it them¬ 
selves r —Yes; 1 mentioned one instance of the people of the large district of 
Bissahir having agreed to have it extended to them ; and there was also an in - 
stance of a subordinate chief requesting that the system might be adopted in 
his own district; that we should settle the district for him, and introduce our 
law' and mode of procedure, and our civil and revenue administration, and that 
he should receive the amount due to him after payment of the costs of admi¬ 
nistration. That request was submitted to the Government for their approval 
and sanction; and it was not answered it the time when I left the country. 

6875. Have you any knowledge whether the system of administration recently 
introduced into the British possessions in the Trans-Sutlej Hills, is favourably 
regarded by the people ?—Yes I have reason to believe that it is very favourably 
considered by the people. The reason why I believe It is so considered is, that 
during the reign of the Sikhs great numbers of their subjects in the Hills 
resorted to the British territory upon the left bank of the Sutlej, and when our 
administration was introduced into those Hill, States, the people all returned to 
their original holdings; they amounted to several thousands. For many years 
previously they had resided in our territory, and acted as porters in the Hills; 
and as soon as our system of law and administration was established in those 
Hill Provinces, they returned to their original holdings. 

6876. Is emigration from the native states to our possessions easy ?—No, it 
is by no means easy; I think it would be extremely dangerous for any subject 
of a native state, unless he were an individual person standing alone, or with 
only bis own immediate family, without connexions ; I do not think be other¬ 
wise would dare to emigrate into our provinces. The native chief would 
retaliate upon his connexions, and their property, that remained in liis own 
state. 

6877. Do you think that if the people were free to emigrate from their 
native land, they would come in great numbers into the British possessions ?— 

I think 
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I thj|k they would in the Hills, if there was land for them; I know, from several 
applications I had from them, that there was a great desire to have our sy'stem 
introduced amongst them; it is very popular among them. 

6X78. And it is only the fear of what may happen to those whom they leave 
behind that prevents that immigration taking place to a large extent? — I think 
so ; in fact, the old feudal feelings are dying fast away there ; they compare 
their own position with that of British subjects, and they find that it is very 
inferior, and very insecure in every way, compared with that of their relatives 
and friends who are living under British jurisdiction. 

6879. Do you consider that the extension of our administration of our dis¬ 
tricts, that were formerly under native rule, has had any effect upon the minds 
and feelings of the inhabitants of the native states in their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood ?—Yes, I think so; I think I expressed the same just now, that the old 
feudal feelings between the chiefs and their people are fading fast away. The 
chiefs find themselves now altogether independent of their vassals, without 
having any object in conciliating their people as they formerly had. They 
depend upon our Government to preserve them in their positions of power and 
dignity, and not upon their vassals, as they formerly did. Therefore, they find 
that they need not conciliate their people any longer, and grants of lands and 
other immunities, which were made in times of insecurity, now that they find 
themselves completely independent of their people, they have resumed without 
any just cause for it; and that has caused a great deal of dissatisfaction among 
the subjects of those states. 

6Soo. Do you think that the present, land revenue system adopted in the dis¬ 
trict with which you are conversant is satisfactory, or would you suggest any 
improvements iii it r—No; I think that, as far as we know yet, this revenue 
system is the best that we could have adopted. I have no suggestions to offer 
for its improvement. Of course, we must have a fair trial of it; it has not been 
in operation above 25 or 20 years in the oldest settled part of the country, but 
it is certainly working very well there. It is favourably regarded by the people 
in the Punjaub. It is highly popular among the Sikhs, I have heard. 

0<SS i. Sir 7 . H. I\Iud(lock.~\ But in the North-w'est Provinces we have intro¬ 
duced no new system; we have merely adopted the system which we found 
there of settling with the villages r —Yes; it is the old original Indian system 
that we have revived. 

<1882. I)o you mean to inform the Committee, that the system which you 
introduced into the Hills was quite a new system? — It had never been adopted 
before, since we had possession of those Hills. Every man was liable to pay his 
own assessment; he had nothing to do with the rest of the community, and 
there was nobody to assist him in times of scarcity or disiress; in fact, he was a 
ryot standing alone. 

6883. In order to give the Committee some idea of the nature of those states 
to which you have alluded, will you tell the Committee, in the first place, what 
lias been about the annual revenue of Kotlikhaee ?—That is a Government 
district. Financially speaking, all those districts are very trifling. 

08X4. What is the annual revenue of BulsunI suppose it is not above 
8,000 or 9,000 rupees. 

68S/5. What is the revenue of Keonthol? — Rs. 33,000. 

6886 . What is Joobul?— Rs. 14 , 000 . 

68S7. Koomharsin: — Rs. 10,006. 

6888. Are you of opinion that those chieftains would dare to visit their dis¬ 
pleasure in any marked way upon the families or friends of any of their subjects 
who had left their district to settle at Simlali ?—Yes ; I have seen instances of 
it, particularly in the state of Sirmoor; so much so, that I brought before the 
Board of Administration some instances of tyranny to which the subjects of 
that state were exposed. 

6889. Have you raised the revenue by your new mode of assessment ?— No, 
we have reduced it 

6890. What is the amount of revenue collected there ?— The whole revenue 
was very trifling indeed from the six Government districts in the Hills: I do 
not think it is above 40,000 rupees. 
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6891. Mr. Hume.'] In those districts that are settled, is there any dispo||t.ion 
on the part of the native bankers to advance money to the ryots for improving 
the lands, now that they have got security for 30 years ?—Sufficient time has 
not elapsed to enable me to answer that question. 

6893. Is it your opinion that money will be laid out in improving the lands, 
now that they have got a settlement for that period ? —Yes, I think so ; the 
lands are very valuable there, especially in the neighbourhood oi our canton¬ 
ments. % •; -'TT/'T 

6893. Sir T. H. Madaock .] What is the extent of the land in the whole of 
those Hill territories, wlpch would be available for the settlement of Europeans 
who might be disposed^to colonise there ? There are vast tracts of country 
which are fit for cultivation, but which are uncultivated still, being under forest 

or waste. . . , .. . .. 

6894.. Is there not a considerable quantity of territory there available tor 

European colonists ?■—Certainly. 

689.5. There are no objections to their settling in that portion of the territory 

which is under British management ?—Certainly not. 

6806. Is their any objection to their settling in other portions of the territory 
which belong to the native chieftains ?—Certainly not, except so far that the 
native chiefs are very reluctant to alienate any portion of their land in any 
way. 

68,)- Is there anv other cultivation besides the cultivation of tea that could 
be profitably followed by European settlers in those territories ?—I think, per- 

ha 68Q8 OP Are there any such settlers as those of the class to which you have 

referred 5 _There was only one such person in the Hills under my charge; he 

came out from England with a large quantity of machinery, in order to com¬ 
mence a brewery, and he did so close to the cantonment of Kussowby; he 
grew hops there, and, I believe, it was a successful experiment. 

6899. Was the experiment of his brewery successful?—I am not aware, but 

I should think so. . „ „ . , , , 

6cu>*. Has it been continued ?-Yes; it was m full operation when I left; 

and’the cantonments of Kussowby, Dagshaye, and Subathoo were supplied from 
his brewery ; he was beginning to export considerably to the plains, and across 
the Sutlej to the Punjaub. 

6001. Considering that the climate of a great portion of this . territory is 
admirably adapted for European settlers, to what cause do you attribute it that 
now, after the lapse of a period of 39 or 40 years, during whichThat territory 
has been in the possession and under the control and protection of British 
authorities, there has been no attempt at settlement there on the part of Indus- 
trious Europeans ?—I do not believe that persons possessing sufficient capital 
have directed their attention to it up to the present period. I think they will 
hereafter. For instance, in the valley of Kunawur there is one of the finest 
climates in the world, and the vineyards there are celebrated all over India; 
I think that this district will become a resort for Europeans in large numbers, 
for wine manufacturers and grape growers, and also tor general purposes ot 
trade with Tartary and North-western China. 

6002. But in the territories on this side of the Himalaya range, would there 
not be abundant agricultural occupation for a considerable number of European 
settlers ?—I do not, think it would pay them, accept m the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of our cantonments. At the foot of the Hills I think they mig 1 pro¬ 
bably settle hereafter in considerable numbers as timber merchants, and m 
other ways. 

6003. Had you,'in anv part of the territory which was under your charge, any 
valuable copper mines, or any other mines except iron ?-We have found copper, 
and also coal. I have reason to believe that there is coal there, but the iron 
mines are the most extensive and important. 

6004. Are there any iron mines conveniently situated for being worked neai 
the foot of the Hills, the produce of which would find a ready market m the 
plains of Hindoostan r~ The iron of the Government district of Kothkhaee is now 
and has been for several years exported largely to the plains, and into the 
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Punjaub also; it is excellent iron, and there is a very large demand even now 
for ir. 

690,5. Mr. Hume.] Does not it go to Meerut and Delhi ?—As far as Delhi it 
goes, and all over the Punjaub. 

6906. Sir T. II. Maddock.] Would there be any difficulty for Englishmen to 
work the mines to which you have been alluding?—I think not; I think it 
would be a very excellent speculation indeed for them. 

6907. What machinery is adopted for working those mines ?—They excavate 
a. narrow entrance, and then they abandon it as soon as it becomes at all dan¬ 
gerous ; they have no system of supporting it by scaffolding; in fact, mining is 
in the rudest state in that country. 

6908. Will you describe the smelting process which there prevails ?—T .am 
afraid 1 should describe it inaccurately; . it is smelted by charcoal [ there is 
plenty of charcoal. 

6909. Mr. Hume.] Does it crop to the surface ?—Yes; there are hills of 
iron. 

69:0. Do you know what proportion the iron bears to the ore?—I cannot 
say, hut it is very pure; I have heard European artificers in Sirnlah state that 
it is superior iron to any they have got. from England. 

6911. You say there is plenty of charcoal; at what price can it be obtained 
for the smelting of iron?—1 could not venture to say; but the iron is very cheap 
at the mines indeed. 

6912. Is there plenty of wood in that district ?—Yes ; there are very extensive 
forests ; almost unlimited forests. 

6913. Therefore, the means of smelting, even if coal could not be got, would 
be plentiful ?—Yes. 

6914. What is the mode of conveyance ?—The iron is all conveyed either on 
men’s back, or by mules; but now there is a good road fit for draught by cattle, 
made from the plains up to Sirnlah, which passes within the vicinity of those 
mines. 

6915. Mr. tlardincjt.] Have you any remarks to make upon the cultivation 
of tea in that district ? — I think it could be very extensively cultivated all over 
the Himalaya mountains, between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 

6916. Is there a vast extent of ground in that district that is now capable of 
growing the tea plant ?—Yes; there are large tracts that I think are quite fit 
for tea cultivation. 

6917. Have you ascertained what the elevation is of the lands there to which 
you allude?—They vary from 4,000 or 5,000 to 12,000 or 13,000 feet. .1 
believe it is now discovered that high ridges are best adapted for tea. The 
great objection which used to be made to the cultivation of tea there was, that 
irrigation was required; it is now discovered that it is better to have it without 
irrigation. 

6918. Are you at all acquainted with the Government settlement in the Pun¬ 
jaub ? - Only from hearsay ; I do not know it personally. 

6919. Are you aware whether the assessment is lighter there than it was 
under the Sikhs ?—It is very considerably lighter; I believe some 15 per cent, 
lighter. 

69 20. Has the village system been introduced there ?—-It has been continued. 
We fouud a very perfect village system in existence in the Punjaub. 

6921. Has the cultivation improved ? —There is hardly time to say; we have 
only had it a very short time ; the settlement for an extended period has just 
now been completed. At the first annexation of the country, temporary settle¬ 
ments were entered into for five or ten years; but as soon as we understood 
something of the former system and of the country, and the surveys were com¬ 
pleted, settlements for 30 years were made. 

6922. You have alluded to the condition of the ryots in the Hill states; can 
you speak of the condition of the ryots in other native states through which 
you have passed as compared with the condition of the ryots under British 
protection ? —I think I can only name one or two states that 1 am acquainted 
with where the ryots are as well or nearly as well off as in our own provinces. 

6923. Winch are those ?—Bhurtpore and Putteala; under the present Rajah 
of Putteala the people are very well off. 
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6924. You would not make any further exception beyond those two states? 
—No. 

962.5. Chairman.] Have you any suggestions to offer, with the view of im¬ 
proving the industry of those districts to which you have alluded?—No; I 
think nothing further can be done than carrying through the settlement as it is at 
present formed. 

6926. Do you consider the making of good roads as one thing that is parti¬ 
cularly wanted ?—Yes; in that part of the country that I had in the Hills 
under my charge, very great efforts were making; one of the most excellent 
mountain roads that has ever been constructed in any country is under con¬ 
struction there ; a roarf has been carried from the plains to Simlah on an incline, 
nCver exceeding 3 feet in 100, and it is to he ultimately carried on to Sadakh. 

6927. Is that system of exacting porterage from the natives given up now ?— 
It is given up now, in consequence e of this road being made. 

6928. I understood you to say that, in your opinion, the natives are not 
indisposed to advance money to be laid out in the improvement of land, in con¬ 
sequence of this settlement for 30 years ?—I should say that it is not required; 
1 think they would hardly require such advances in that part. 

6929. Do you think that the ryots themselves have the means of carrying 
on cultivation without assistance r — Certainly, and of extending it to other 
tracts. 

6930. Have they money to purchase cattle ; are they able to keep cattle 
from one season to another ?—Yes; in that part of the country to which I 
alluded, there is no want of forage ever for cattle ; there are vast tracts of forests 
always open for cattle, and cattle are abundant. 

6031. 1 understand you to say that they are able to keep their cattle from 
the time when they use them during the crop season till the next cultivation ? 
— Yes. _ % • A"' 

6932. Sir T. H. Mad,dock .] Can you inform the Committee whether a great 
part of the cultivation in those Hills is carried on by means of irrigation?— 
A great portion of it is. 

6933. Can you state what you consider the average distance that water is 
conveyed to the fields for the purposes of irrigation in those territories ? —It is 
difficult to say; I have known it carried some 10 or 12 miles, by Canals cut 
along the sides of the hills. 

6934. It is a very admirable system of irrigation ?—An excellent system. 

6935. Which has existed from time immemorial?—Yes; we can scarcely 
introduce any improvement in it. 

6936. No European man of science could introduce a more beautiful System 
of conveying water to a great distance ?—No. 

6937. Mr. Clive.] Will you describe it?—Supposing a current is rushing 
down the mountain side; they cut a channel from the stream, and then convey 
it, sometimes by wooden troughs, over precipices, and along the sides of the hills, 
to the land which it is required to irrigate. 

6958. Mr. Hume.] W ho takes charge of it in the different districts ?—The 
cultivators themselves; they use it as it passes through. 

6939. Chairman.] Is there any restriction upon the cultivators, as to the 
nature of the crops they shall grow ?- None whatever. 

6940. Is there any difficulty in a European obtaining land? The natives 
there have a very great objection to parting with their land, but that is the only 
objection; there is no other. 

6041. There is no obstacle placed by the Government?—None whatever; on 
the "contrary, the Government interferes as far as it is possible for them to do, 
t<> secure land for persons who wish to settle in the Hills. For instance, in the 
ease of Mr. Bevan, whom I mentioned as having established a brewery in the 
Hills, the Government directed me to endeavour to make a bargain for him 
with the people for a certain portion of land, as much as he required, but it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I was able to do so; the land was so valuable, 
that they would not consent to part with it, except at the most exorbitant rate. 

6042. Mr. Hume .j That was because it was near a cantonment?—Yes. 

6943. But I understood you to say, that in the districts around them are 

large portions of waste land which might be brought into cultivation, if the 
population required it:—Yes. 
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6944. Chairman.] WILL you state lio-w long, and at what time, you resided in JD. C. Ayhvm, Esq. 

India?—I was resident about seven years in Calcutta, but 1 was for about 10-— 

years connected with business matters in the East; having been a member of 20June 1853. 

the finns ot Aylwin & Company at Calcutta, and Aylwin, Brown & Stacey at 
Akyab: which latter was the first European house ever established in the 
Arracan Provinces. I think it, however, right to state, that at the present 
moment, I am totally unconnected with mercantile pursuits, either in this country 
or the East, and that I appear as a witness before this Committee at the special 
request of the President of the Blackburn Commercial Association and the 
Chairma n of the Cheshire and Worcester Salt, Chamber of Commerce, in conse¬ 
quence of a resolution of this Committee asking whether they would desire any 
one to represent and be examined on their behalf. 

£> 94 > your attention been directed, during your stay in India, to the 
question of the East India Company’s salt monopoly ?—My firm at Akyab were 
to a certain degree interested in it, by having several ships, which they occa¬ 
sionally used to charter to the local government, for the conveyance of salt from 
Akyab to Calcutta. 

6946. Where is Akyab situated ?—On the eastern coast, in the Arracan 
Provinces. 

6947. Will you describe the process of the manufacture of salt?—The manu¬ 
facturing of salt in Bengal is about as rude a process as it is possible to conceive. 

I believe I am correct in stating that it has not varied for many centuries, 
certainly not since the English have been in India. It is customary to lay a 
tract of land under salt water, and to allow it to evaporate by the heat of the 
sun for several days. When the water has entirely dried up, or nearly so, the 
saline particles which are left adhering to the grass are. scraped away"; this is 
taken, and again mixed with brine, and boiled in earthen pots. That is the way 
in which the salt is manufactured in Bengal. 

6948. In what other parts of India is salt manufactured ?—In Bombay, Ceylon, 

and Madras. 3 3 

6949. What is the quality of the Bengal salt- as compared with English salt? 

—1 should say that the Bengal salt is as impure as it is possible to be, and 
possesses very imperfect antiseptic properties; as a proof I may state that, 
during the China war, there was a scarcity of provisions for the troops, which 
caused the Bengal Government to have a large quantity of salt provisions made 
in Calcutta. These were sent round to China, and two regiments suffered most 
severely from eating those provisions; in fact, it is impossible to cure meat with 
Bengal salt.; the colour of the salt, likewise, is very bad. Great portions of the 
salt made by the East India Company more resemble pepper in colour than any¬ 
thing else; all the Europeans in Eastern India and the richer natives re-manu¬ 
facture their salt before they can use it. 

6950. So that there is no doubt as to the superior quality of English salt ?—I 
believe it has never been questioned. 

6951. What is supposed to be the relative cost of production by the Company, 
on the one side, and of the import from England on the other ?—It is very diffi¬ 
cult to arrive at the cost of producing salt by the East India Company; one 
thing is certain, that it costs very much more than the Company assert that it 
costs them; as regards the cost of English salt, I should say that you might take 
it at 15 s. a ton on board ship at Liverpool; at Calcutta tire selling charges are 
about 6 s. G d., whilst the freight from England varies from 15 s. to 40 s. a ton. 

6952. What is your reason for saying that it would not be right to take the 
Company’s account as a correct statement of the cost of production in Bengal ? 

— It varies considerably every year; in the first place, the districts where the 
salt is manufactured in India are excessively liable to inundations, some of 
which, as in the year 1833 - 34 , and other years, have not only swept off hun¬ 
dreds of the manufacturers, but have, likewise destroyed the whole season’s make 
of salt. In fact, the supply of salt from the East India Company’s method is 
most precarious; in addition to which, there are veiy great losses annually made 
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•jo June 1853 6 g x 3 - Will you state on wliat ground you consider that the statement given 
by the Company is not correct?-The Company assumes that the rate of duty 
upon foreign imported salt, plus the cost of manufacture of their salt, is the price 
at which they sell it; in other words, supposing the rate of duty on imported 
salt was 2| rupees a maund, or 250 rupees per 100 maunds. and the price at 
which they sell their salt is 300 rupees, then the difference between the 250 
and 300 rupees the Company asserts is to them the cost of manufacture : but 
if we find that the net profit which they obtain from the manufacture of salt is 
not equal to the 250 rupees which they derive from foreign imported salt, that 
is, if they do not obtain 250 rupees as a profit upon 100 maunds, certainly they 
are not realising the amount which it costs them, consequently they sire esti- 
mating tliG amount which it costs them at less than it actually-does ; oi, in other 
words, they are imposing a differential and protectiv e duty in favour of then 
own, as against British and other foreign imported salts. 

6954. Does the price generally vary very much from one year to another ? 
—The East India Company have an established price at which they sell their 
salt in Calcutta. They do not change their prices much ; there have been reduc- 
tions of late ; but that has been caused by reductions of the duty upon foreign 
imported salt, the East India Company at the same time making a correspond¬ 
ing reduction in the selling price of their own salt. 

()() ■>,5. I understood you to say that tlie seasons of production are very pre¬ 
carious, and that in some years the produce of salt is very much diminished by- 
floods and other disasters; in those cases does the Company raise very- much 
its price, of salt as compared with the price in a year of plentiful production ?- 
No, the Company take the average of years; they are not guided by one 
individual year. f" f , , . 

6956. Then your estimate of the cost is based upon the average price of the 
Company, deducting what you call the import duty ?—Yes. 

6057 But that would not show the actual cost?—That, is upon the footing 
which the East India Company profess to base the cost, becwff otherwise it 
would be imposing a differential duty in favour of , 1 heir own sdlt against foreign 
Imported salt, if they did not assume the same duty upon their own as upon 
foreign imported salt. _ " 

6058. Then I understand you to mean, tliatthe Company, in fixing the price, 
only add the amount of the duty, in addition to the cost of the manufaetui e of 
their salt ?—The Company profess to do so. 

60.70. What reason have you to believe that they do not ?—Because if we take 
the amount of salt which has been manufactured by r the East India Company 
for a number of years past, and if we calculate the rate of duty which has 
been charged or which would have been charged on a similar amount of foreign 
imported salt, we shall find that a less amount of profit has been derived by the 
East India Company, from the manufacturing of salt on their own account, than 
would have been derived from a Customs’ revenue had the same salt been 
foreign imported. 

6;)6o. How do you ascertain that ?—I have prepared two tables which will 
be found to bear out my opinion. Between the years 1793 and 1845, the total 
amount of salt that was manufactured by the East India Company was 
237 347 554 maunds. The average duty that was levied upon foreign imported 
salt’was a little over three rupees a maund. Now, had the East India Company 
derived the amount of profit upon manufacturing their own salt, which they 
would have derived had this been all foreign imported, they would have derived 
a revenue of 71,20,42,662 rupees. Whereas we find that the total amount of 
revenue that actually was derived was 60,62,68,280, leaving a diffeience of 
10,57 74,382 rupees, or a loss of just 10 millions and a half pounds sterling. 


STATEMENT 




STATEMENT showing the Quantity of Salt, in Bazar Maunds^ actually Coiisumeil in each Year 
in Bengal , Behar, and Orissa, from 1790 to 1840. As also the Amount of Revenue that would have 
accrued supposing the Quantity had been Imported at a Fixed Duty of Three Rupees per Bazar 
Maund. 


YEARS. 

Salt Cleared' 
from 

Sulkeah and 
Agei cv 
Golabs. 

Salt Sold 
by Retail in 
! all Agencies, 
except 
Cuttack. 

i Salt Sold 
j by Retail in 
Cuttack. 

Salt 

Supplied 

to 

French Go¬ 
vernment. 

Salt 

i Imported 
j on which 
Duty 

1 was Paid. 

Total. 

Revenue, 

at 

Three Rupees 
per Maund. 


Bazar Mils. 

I T, 7' r ' : T ,nr 11,hn, ** ,r ' 

Bazar Mds. 

Bazar Mds. 

BazarMds. 

| 

1 Bazar Mds. 

Bazar Mds . 

Rupees. 

1790- 91 

1791- 92 

1792- 93 

3,109,000 

3,015,735 

3,250,000 

- 

t 1 l 

m S' '*'■ 

- 

3,109,000 

3,015,735 

3,250,000 

9,327,000 

9,047,205 

9,750,000 

1793- 94 

1794- 95 

1795- 96 

3,506,231 
3,020,967 
3,777,957 ' 

1,029 

4 

- : ! - 

- 

3,566,281 

3,020,967 

3,778,980 

10,608,608 

9,062,901 

11,336*958 

1796- 97 

1797- 98 

1798- 99 

3,429,774 

3,509,137 

8,234,662 

816 

1,000 

6-58 

; *. ' 



8,430,590 I 
3.510,137 ? 
3,235,320 

10,291,770 
! 10,530,411 
9,7 05,960 

1799- 809 

1800- 1 
1801-2 

3,227,693 

3,244,945 

3,350,420 

sib 

1,000 

** 

- -M 

" 

3,227,693 

3,243,455 

3,357,420 

9,683,079 

9,730,305 

10,072,260 

1802- 3 

1803- 4 

1804- 5 

' 3,520,302 
3,796,6(32 
3,890,900 

■ 1,402 

1,028 
, 1,200 




3,521,704 

3,707,690 

3,892,100 

10,565,112 

11,393,070 

11,070,300 

1806-6 

1800-7 

1807-8 

4,207,181 - 

4,155,178 

4,480,514 

1,200 

1,200 

1,202, 

5 142,442 

91,744 


r - 

4,208,381 

4,298,820 

4,579*460 

12,625,143 

32,896.460 

13.738,380 

1808- 9 

1809- 10 

1810- 11 

4,222,250 
4,241 >74 
4,421,117 

» 

: 1,273 

115,650 

114,373 

117,514 

H. ' m 

i ” 

4,338,860 

4,357,522 

4,530,906. 

13,010*580 
13 072,560 
13,619,718 

1811-12 

1812- 13 

1813- 14 

4,301,183 
4,550,298 1 
4,363,683 1 

>' 1,611 
1,903 
1,813 

87,987 

135,212 

137,470 


- 

4,390,781 

4,687,413 

4,502.903 

13,172,343 

14,062,239 

13,508,880 

1814- 15 j 

1815- 16 ! 

1816- 1? | 

4,31.2,741 1 

4,381,996 ! 
4,626,578 1 

1,220 

2,140 

1,3K) 

149,639 

170.(X)8 

132,777 


• 

4,463,500 

4,554,144 

4,700,665 

13,390,500 

13,062,432 

1.4,281,905 

1817- 18 1 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 j 

4,331,863 

4,641,102 

4,948,129 

2,815 ! 

1,981 

1,691 

126,497 

216,405 

254,508 

12,000 

12,000 

24,652 

4,461,175 
4,87 i,4S8 
5,239,980 . 

13,383,525 

14,614,404 

15,719,940 

182(K2.l 

1821-22 

1822-23 

* 4,622,279 
4,638,392 | 
4,591,678 

1,214 

2,530 

3,743 

251,986 

247,224 

276,026 

12,000 

12,000 

13,740 

936 

11,889 

4,888,219 

4,901,082 

4,895,330 

14,664,057 

14,703,240 

14,686,008 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

4,757,391 
5,134,400 
4,864,030 ! 

2,005 

2,810 

12,823 

235,227 

296,031 

364,119 

12,000 j 
9.000 ; 
9,000 1 

6,061 

3,518 

19,087 

5,012,084 

5,445,819 

5,269,059 

15,0-? 8,052 
16.337,457 
15,807,177 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

4,501,716 

6,112,709 

4,449,506 

84,837 

114,863 

67,936 

338,973 

284.664 

277,700 

12,000 ! 
12,000 
12,000 

9,117 

, 10,538 

4,915,648 
5,524,236 
4,817,680 . 

14.746,920 

16,572,708 

14,453,040 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

4,522,442 

4,721,627 

4,157,715 

89,016 

145,219 

122,457 

387,372 

375,515 

263,486 

12,000 

12,000 

8,000 

6,713 

14,537 

19,299 

5,018,143 

5,268,808 

4,570,957 

15,054,429 

15,800,604 

13,712,871 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 

1834- 35 • 

4,148,397 

4,233,098 

4,081,666 

138,407 

177,751 

193,324 

293,213 

302,544 

321,614 

11,000 

11,200 

14,000 

10,293 

12,374 

10,518 

4,60 *,510 
4,730,967 
4,621,122 

13,804,530 

14,210,901 

13,863,366 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

4,186,293 

3,897,993 

3,989,900 

300,709 

361,490 

345,800 

363,034 

303,682 

338,800 

6,000 

14,000 

12,000 

284,858 

355,527 

817,120 

5,140.894 

4,<32,692 
4,991,100 

15,422,682 

14,798,076 

14,973,300 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

4,333,700 

4,186,800 

4,045,096 

459,200 

498,800 

499,224 

342,000 

339,300 

331,206 

14,000 

198,340 

410,000 

921,798 

5,333,200 

5,435,600 

5,797,324 

15,999,600 

10,306,800 

17,391,972 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

4,620,416 

4,313,289 


K 

- 

612,305 

892,735 

5,232,811 

5,206,024 

15,698,433 

15,018,072 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

4,369,552 

4,644,040 

- 

- 

- 

907,011 

970,594 

5,336,563 
5,014,640 

16,009,689 

10,843,920 


* No perfect returns have been made for these years of salt sold by retail. 
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STATEMENT compuring the “Actual Net Revenue ” that lias accrued to the East Indian 
Government from the Manufacturing of Salt, with the Difference, as per Statement marked 
(No. 9) there would have been, had the Revenue been derived from a Duty on Imported Stilt, at 
the Rate of Three Rupees per Maund. 



YEARS. 



Net Revenue 
actually derived. 

Revenue • 

that would have 
accrued, at 
Three Rupees 
per Maund. 

Profit from 
Manufacturing. 

Loss from 
Manufacturing. 






Rupees. 

Rupees. 


Rupees . 

Rupees. 

1793-94 





8,067,817 

10,698,097 

- 

r • , ft 

2,630,876 

1794-95 



* 

- 

7,590,501 

9,002,901 

11,336,958 

- 

• 

1.472,340 

1795-96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,380,741 



3,950,217 

1790-97 



* 


7,879,721 

10,291,770 



2,412,049 

]797-98 

• 


- 

- 

7,359,205 

10,530,411 

- 

- 

3,171,146 

1798-99 

■ 1 , - 


- 

- 

8,369,820 

9,705,960 

“ 

- ■ 

1,336,134 

1799-800 



- 

• m 

7,950,900 

9,683,079 

- 


1,732,179 

1800-1 - 



_ 

- 

6,728,418 

9,736,305 

- 


3,007,947 

1801-2 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,900,175 

10,072,260 


* 

3.073,085 

1802-3 - 

_ 

m 


. 

9,781,459 

12,199,390 

11,325,752 

10,505,112 



783,653 

1803- 4 - 

1804- 5 - 

. 

m 


- 

11,393,070 

11,676,300 


806,320 

* ' f. 

350,548 

1805-0 - 

m 

m 


- 

10,613,883 

12,625,143 

. P- 


2,011,260 

1800-7 - 

m 



. 

8,820,522 

12,896,460 

, ''f 

- * 

4,069,938 

1807-8 - 



- 

- 

12,307,359 

13,733,380 

v - 


1,431,021 

1808-9 - 


_ 

m 

r . 

12,877,502 

13,016,580 


* 

139,078 

1809-10 




- 

10,021,655 

13,072,566 


ry: ' ** ; 

2,150,911 

2,156,239 

1810-11 

- 

- : 

- 


11,403,419 

13,619,718 


. ■. " ■ '‘T: 

1811-12 


m 



11,353,394 

13,172,343 


- • 

1,818,949 

1812-13 


, _ 

. 

#. 

11,584,575 

14,062,239 


- 9> 

2,477,664 

1813-14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12,196.084 

13,508,889 


- - 

1,312,805 

1814-15 




„ 

10,187,767 

13,390,500 

- 

r '■ 

3,202,733 

1815-10 


_ 

■i' 

• 

8,834,508 

13,662,432 


- 

4,827,854 

1810 17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9,057,251 

14,281,995 


“ 

4,624,744 

1817-18 




* 

10,460,030 

13,383,625 


- 

2,917,495 

1818-19 


„ ■ 

_ 

- ' 

11,142,039 

14,614,464 



3,471,825 

1819-20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11,707,352 

15,719,940 


- 

4,012,588 

1820-21 





12,327,587 

14,664,057 


- 

2,337,070 

1821-22 


_ 

- 

- 

14,097,387 

14,703,246 


* . ~ ;';J 

605,859 

1822-23 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

15,347,049 

14,686,008 


661,041 


1823-24 

m 


_ 

: m-. ‘ 

12,947,397 

15,038,052 


- 

2,090,655 

1824-25 

m 

„ 


. 

11,367,320 

16,337,457 


- 

4,970,131 

1825-26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11,340,825 

15,807,177 


- 

4,460,352 

1820-27 



„ 

* 

16,255.996 

14.740,929 


1,509,067 

— 

1827-28 



_ 

.. 

19,645,002 

16,572,768 


2,972,894 

— 

1823-29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12,087,528 

14,453/040 

- 

- 

2,365,512 

1829-30 



„ 

_ 

13,157,071 

15,054,429 

- 

- 

1,897,358 

1830-31 


_ 

- 

- 

33,685,766 

15,806,694 

- 


2,120,928 

1831-32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13,755,517 

13,712,871 


42,046 

— 

1832-33 




m 

11,431,309 

11,655,074 

13,804,530 

- 


2,373,221 

1833-34 


_ 

* 

- 

14,210,901 

- 

- 

2,655,827 

1834-35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12,981,710 

13,803,366 

■" 

■ ~ 

881,650 

1835-36 





13,490,643 

15,422,682 

- 

- 

1,932,039 

1836-37 


_ 

_ 

_ 

13,327,000 

14,798,076 

- 

- 

1,471,076 

1837-38 

- 

• 

- 

- 

13,241,000 

14,973,300 

- 


1,732,300 

1838-39 





15,844,000 

15,999,600 

V 

- 

155,600 

1839-40 

_ 


- 


14,628,000 

16,306,800 

- 


! 1,778,800 

1840-41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14,667,000 

17,391,972 

- 

- 

2,724,972 

1841-42 



_ 


13,900,000 

15,698,433 

- 

- 

1,792,433 

1842-43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13,761,000 

15,618,072 

" 

- 

1,857,072 

1843-44 




_ 

12,759,402 

16,009,689 

- 

- 

3,250,227 

1844*45 

- 

- 

- 


13,382,000 

30,843,920 

■ 


3,461,920 




Rupees 

606,208,280 

712,042,662 


5,991,968 

111,766,350 

5,991,968 


Difference, and Total Loss by Manufacturing, in lieu of raising a] —-— 

Revenue by a Duty on the same quantity of Imported Salt, 105,774,332 
at the rate of Three Rupees per Maund -) 


Equal jo Sterling, Exchange at 2 s. per Rupee - - £. 10,577,438 
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6961 . From what documents are these tables prepared ?— They are prepared x>. C. Ayluin,\l 
from a work published in Calcutta, under the sanction of the East India Com- —— 1 :— 

pany, “ Rushton’s Universal Gazetteer.” I have, from the year 1844-45 a state- 20 June ' 1853 . 
ment brought down to the present time. The statistics were very courteously 
furnished to me by Mr. Melvill, of the East India House. The total amount of 
salt manufactured, or rather sold, since the year 1845-46 down to 1851-52, was 
29,529,421 maunds. The duty was altered upon several occasions ; from three 
rupees in 1845-46, it wis reduced in 1847-48 to2f, and in 1849-50to 2| rupees; 
and the profit which at these rates of duty ought to have been derived, was 
8,06,26,003 rupees. The profit which actually was derived was 6,92,53,633 rupees, 
showing a loss of 1,13,72,370 rupees, or about 1,1 37,000 1. sterling ; this fearful 
fiscal loss has been made during seven years. The statistics, I repeat, are derived 
from Parliamentarv returns, and from the documents furnished to me by Mr. 

Melvih. 

MEMORANDUM^ of the Sales of Salt by the Honourable East India Company in the Bengal 
Presidency, from 1845-46 to 1851-52, together with the Rates of Duty levied on Foreign 
Imported Salt, and also what Amount of Revenue would have been derived had the Profit on 
Manufacturing equalled the Duty on Importations. 


YEARS. 

1 Wholesale, 

Retail. 

Excise. 

fii-rov-'.'/•* / v* h>:: 

Total. 

Duty 

Charged on 
Foreign 
Imported Salt. 

Amount of 
Revenue 
that ought to 
have 

been derived 
on 

the East India 
Company’s 
j Manufacture. 


Maunds. 

Maunds . 

Maunds. 

Maunds . 

Per Md . 

1 

Riqiees. 

1845-46 

3,390,275 

915.221 

- 

4,314,496 

3 

J. 2,948,4 88) 

1840-47 

3,711,446 

.995,712 

■ V 

4,707,158 

- 

14,121,474 

1847-48 

8,088,541 

918,840 | 

1 - - 

4,907.387 

fi 

13,495,314 

1848-49 

3,310,637 

926,018 

16,450 

4,259,105 


11,712,539. 

1849-50 - 1 

3,383,883 

1,087,628 

•28,630 

4,495,080 

n 

11,237,715 

1850-51 - ; 

2,825,100 

850,140 I 

35,000 

3,710,240 


9,275,000 

1851-52 

2,239,962 

877,097 ! 

18,600 

3,135,949 

- 

7,839,873 


22,804,784 

1 

6,570,957 

93,680 

29,529,421 

- 

80,626,003 


STATEMENT showing the Net Profit, after deducting the Cost and Charges of Manufacture 
and Collection, that has actually been derived by the Ease India Company on the above Amount 
of Salt manufactured by them, between the Years 1845-46 and 1851-52. 


YEAR S. 

Gross Revenue* 
derived 

by the East India 
Company 
on Salt by them 
Manufactured, 

Charges 

of Manufacture 

and 

Collection. 

1 Net Profit 

1 actually derived { 

from 

Manufacturing. 



Ms. 

Rs. 

" "X ; j 1 V. ri ' , 

Rs. 

1845-40 

- 

15,317,711 

4,845,246 

10,472,465 

1840-47 

- 

10,440,018 

4,158,085 

12,281,333 1 

1847-48 

- 

15,872,680 

3,508,707 

12^363,973 

1848-49 

- 

13,426,790 

3,170,146 

10,250,644 

1849-50 

- - 

13,350,915 

3,113,080 

10,237,235 

1850-51 

- 

10,888,495 j 

3,178,618 

7,709,977 

1851-52 

- 

9,100,000 

3,161,994 

5,938,006 (Estimated). 


Rs. j 

94,396,609 

25,142,970 

09,253,033 


O.IO. 


X 


6962 . Mr. 
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6962. Mr. Elliot. ] Will you explain why you say the Company ought to 
abandon their manufacture r—By the last charter of the East India Company, it 
is enacted “ That the said Company shall, with all convenient speed after the 
22 d day of April 1834, close their commercial business, and make sale of all their 
merchandise, stores and effects, at home and abroad, distinguished in their 
account hooks as commercial assets, and all their warehouses, lands, tenements, 
hereditaments and property whatsoever, which may not be retained for the 
purposes of the Government of the said territories; ami get in all debts due to 
them on account of the commercial branch of their affairs, and reduce their 
commercial establishments as the same shall become unnecessary ; and discon¬ 
tinue and abstain frofh all commercial business which shall not be incident to the 
closing of their actual concerns, and to the conversion into money of the pro¬ 
perty hereinbefore directed to be sold, or which shall not be carried on for the 
purposes of the said Government.” Now I submit to the Committee, that the East 
India Company have no right whatever to retain a monopoly as they have done, 
and to retain the manufacture, as they now do, of one of the first necessaries 
of life, unless they are in a condition to show that it is absolutely necessary for 
the purposes of revenue; arid I am prepared to prove that they would derive a 
far greater revenue by ceasing from the manufacture than they now do by con¬ 
tinuing it. They assert that they have no interest in commercial .affairs, either 
in this country or abroad, and that they have ceased acting in a trading capa¬ 
city ; whence I would submit that they have not the slightest shadow of right, 
if it is not for the purpose of revenue, to continue their manufacture of salt. 
I will, however, go further, and add, that it is a perfect farce, in the face of such 
a clause as this in the last Charter, for the Bengal Government to continue, as 
they now' do, to be cultivators and manufacturers of one of the most valuable 
articles of commerce, viz., opium; to be buyers and sellers, both wholesale and 
retail, of one of the first necessaries of life, viz., salt; to be dabblers and dealers 
in bills of exchange; to be freighters of ships, and to he advancers upon produce, 
and then gravely to assert that they are not a commercial body. At the present 
moment 1 have no interest in commercial matters; but I know that some years 
ago, as a member of a Calcutta house, I found that my commercial operations 
were greatly interfered with by the Government coming forward as a rival house 
to oppose me. 

6963. Mr. Hume .] In salt ?—Generally ; but more particularly in salt. 

6964. Chairman.] You have been asked how you arrive at the cost to the 
Company of the salt which they manufacture ; from what you have stated, it 
appears that British salt landed in Calcutta free of duty would, upon the average, 
stand in about 2/. 14 s 1 . a ton; how do you arrive at the relative cost of the 
production of salt by the Company’s manufacture?—! do not think we have 
any means of exactly arriving at it; but, as I have just shown, it certainly costs 
a great deal more than the East India Company profess that it does. 

6965 . Is that a matter of opinion on your part, or has it come within your 
own knowledge and experience ?—In a correspondence which took place in 
1846 between Mr. Worthington, the chairman of the Cheshire and Worcester¬ 
shire Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Melvill, the Secretary of the East India 
Company, 1 perceive an extract from a communication from Mr. Secretary 
Bushby, of Calcutta, as follows:—“The prices of salt sold by wholesale on 
account of Government are fixed with reference to the principle, that they shall 
not fall short of the cost of provision plus the duty on imported salt.” In a letter, 
also, under the date of the 19th of April 1847 from the Government of Bengal 
to the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, complaining of the salt monopoly, it is 
stated, “ that the price of salt in the Government depots has been fixed upon a 
calculation of the actual cost of manufacturing and storing the salt of each 
agency on an average of the last three years, added to the fixed duty levied upon 
all salt imported by sea.” 

6966. What is vour reason for thinking that the return of the Government 
is not correct as to the cost of their salt ?—Simply because it has not realised 
the amount of duty which has been derived from the duty levied upon imported 
salt. Supposing 100 maunds of salt are manufactured by the East India Com¬ 
pany every year, and supposing the duty upon foreign imported salt is three 
rupees a maund, and that the Government is selling this salt of theirs for 350 
rupees, if they do not realise 300 rupees as net revenue or profit, it is clear that 
the salt has cost them more than 50 rupees. 



6967. Sir 
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6967. Sir 7'. H. Haddock.] Is the Committee to understand that you infer 1 
that the price which the Government alleges to be the cost of production, is 
not the real cost of production ?—-Most assuredly ; I state it, and am prepared 
to prove it. This list that I am now' quoting from, which I had from Mr. 
Melvill, there can be no cavilling at. Here is a statement, in the handwriting 
of a gentleman in the East India House, that the amount of salt manufac¬ 
tured from the year 18^5-46 to 1851-52, was 29,529,421 maunds. Taking the 
average rate of duty which has been levied upon foreign imported salt, it ought 
to have given a net revenue, and would have given a net revenue, had the whole 
of it been foreign imported salt, of 8,06,26,003 rupees. That is the revenue 
that w'ould have been derived had this salt been all foreign imported salt; but 
we find, on the contrary, that the actual revenue derived (this is taken from the 
Parliamentary Papers published annually) was only 6,92,53,633 rupees, or 
1,137,237/. less than it would have been had this salt been all foreign im¬ 
ported salt, paying the Customs’ duty that is levied upon foreign imported salt: 
whence it is clear the local Government have during these years been selling 
their salt by this amount (that is 1,137,237/.) less than what it actually cost 
them; or, in other words, have been imposing a preferential duty to this extent 
on their own manufactured salt. 

6968 . Mr. Hume.] How do you ascertain the sum which you state to be the 
amount of the revenue derived from the salt manufactured in Bengal?—From 
the Parliamentary Papers published annually by the House of Commons; the 
gross revenue derived, and likewise the charges of manufacture and collection, 
are stated in those Papers. 

6969 . Sir G. Grey.] Your inference from that statement is, that a greater 
revenue would be derived by the Company from the duty on imported salt, than 
they now derive from the profit on the manufacture ot it; but how does that 
prove that the actual cost of manufacture is different from that which they state 
to be the cost?—Because they do not, as they profess, realise the net duty on 
imported salt. 

6970 . I understand you to deduce, from those figures, that there was dis¬ 
crepancy between the actual cost of manufacture and the alleged cost; how 
do those figures lead to that inference ?—The East India Company, upon 
several occasions, as I have just shown, have stated that they fixed the price at 
which they sell then* salt, at the cost of manufacture plus the duty ; now the 
figures which I have given clearly prove that they do not do that, whatever 
else they may do. You may place the deficit either against the import duty, or 
against the cost of manufacture. If against the former, then the Bengal 
Government are striving to maintain their manufacture against their Cheshire 
rivals by a protective duty ; if against the latter, then most clearly they are not 
realising the avowed cost of their manufacture. It must come off either one or 
the other. Here we have a price at which they sell their salt, which price they 
say is the cost, of the manufacture plus the import duty. Now we find tftat they 
do not realise the amount of import duty. Then, I repeat, it comes to this: either 
the deficit is taken off the import duty, in which case they are giving a prefe¬ 
rential duty in favour of their own manufacture, or it comes, as I assert, off 
their own manufacture ; whichever way it is done, it amounts to the same thing. 

6971 . Sir C. Wood.] How does it appear that they do not realise the amount 
.of the import duty?—By calculating the number of maunds which have been 
’made by the East India Company, and seeing the amount of duty which is 

charged upon imported salt, we find that they have not realised that amount. 
If they ceased their illegal manufacture, and (as they ought to) derived their 
revenue from foreign imported salt, they would realise the entirety of the duty; 
instead of comparatively losing, as they now do, some 200,000 /. per annum by 
manufacturing. 

6972 . Mr. Elliot.] Do you deduct all the salt they have in store?—It is 
impossible to arrive at that; but by taking a series of years, there can be no 
question about the correctness of the statistics. 

6973 . Sir T. H. Maddock.] You come to the conclusion that the Bengal 
Government loses, instead of gains, by manufacturing salt ?—Distinctly so; 
without question. 

6974 . Are you aware of any motive that the Bengal Government can have for 
going on with a manufacture by which they lose money ?—The local patronage 
thereby accruing. 
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I) r. i:sq. 0975. Are you not aware that several thousands of the subjects of the East 

India Company have their maintenance by this manufacture ?—l am aware of 
00 June 1853 . the Molungees; but from the testimony of every one who knows them, and from 
my own personal experience, I should say that the most wretched human beings 
under British rule are the Molungees, or manufacturers of salt in India; and 
I believe I am borne out in that statement by the opinion of every one who has 
either been among them or has ever written about them. 

697 ( 1 . Are you aware of the fact, that whenever the Bengal Government has 
diminished the manufacture of salt and discontinued any of its factories, very 
great misery has beejy sustained by a number of people in consequence of being 
thrown out of employment ?—I should think that very likely. These unfortu¬ 
nate wretches, who are the children of slaves (their ancestors having been in 
slavery many years), are really only one remove from animals ; they are totally 
unfit for any other occupation. A cessation of their present means of livelihood 
I have no doubt would for a certain time cause great distress among them; but 
I should presume that the East India Company, with their well-known philan¬ 
thropy, would certainly take means of preventing any unpleasantness arising, 
supposing that should be the result. 

6977 . Supposing the facts and the inferences which you have drawn from them 
to be undisputed, that the Bengal Government is manufacturing at a loss, have 
you considered how far it is the duty of a Government not suddenly to 
abandon this manufacture, and to subject a great number of its subjects to 
considerable distress in consequence, but rather to do it gradually; and can you 
state whether it has not been gradually diminishing for several years past? 

I do not suppose that it is the East India Company’s wish to abandon the 
manufacture of salt. 1 find that, so far from wishing to abandon the manu¬ 
facture of salt, the East India Company have done everything in their power to 
prevent the importation of foreign salt. Until the year 1845-46, when certain 
concessions were obtained from the East India Company, owing to this question 
having excited public attention in England, it was scarcely possible for the 
British manufacturer to import a ton of salt into India. I would say, that the 
East India Company need be under no alarm about abandoning their manu¬ 
facture, because if they do not do it voluntarily, the importation of British and 
other salts, in fact, will compel them to do so before long. By the accom¬ 
panying statement, which I beg to submit to the Committee, it will be perceived 
that in the years 1829-30 the importation of foreign salt was only 10,498 
maunds, whilst last year it had reached 3,1/4,000, or actually a greater amount 
of foreign imported salt than was manufactured by the East India Company; a 
rather strong proof that it is much preferred by the natives of India, and that 
the East India Company may very safely abandon their manufacture without in 
any degree endangering the supply. 


IMPORTATION of Salt (paying Duty) into Calcutta , in Bazar Maunds. 


COUNTRIES. 

1829-30. 

1830-31. 

1831-82. 

1832-33. 

1833-34, 

Great Britain - 

Bombay. 

Gulfs . 

France. 

56 

2,730 

7,712 

5,355 

6,093 

426 £ 
5,664 | 
11,505 

23 $ 

729 

3,112 

4,597 

7,949 i 

344 

4,203 . 

Bazar Mounds - - - 

10,498 

11,448 

17,679 l 

8,438 

12,496 l 

COUNTRIES. 

1834-36. 

1835-36. 

1836-37. 

1837-38. 

—a 

1838-39. 


Great Britain 

Gulfs 

Bombay 

Madras 

France 

China 

Ceylon 

Bourbon - 


Bazar Maunds 


11,303 
4,240 
1,696 


1,025 

20,470 

268,076 

214 


10,061 

32,238 

306,120 

3,550 

1,500 

898 


17,245 


289,785 


354,867 


3,409 

103,732 

178,967 

20,900 

494 

9,913 


317,415 


2,206 l 
120,683 
72,469 

9,414 

2,748 


207,509 l 



























SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN TERRITORIES. 




COUNTRIES. 

1839-40. 

1840-41. 

1841-42. 

1842-43. 

1843-44. J 

1844-45. 

Great Britain - 

2,616 

5,937 

83 | 

9i 

619 ! 

79lf 

Bombay - - V - 

209,250 l 

304,892 $ 

305,011 l 

550,193 

541,429 

522,533 

Gulfs - - - - - 

206,352 J 

229,824 

189,450 

213,804 i 

352,560 

399,777 

France - 

20,430 

14,293 

92,119 

79,608 

44,901 £ ! 

8,483 

Madras - - - ~ 

- 

16,650 J 

4| 

— 

_ 

l ’ 11 , V 1 j 

— 

Mauritius - 

* 

12 J 

500 

4,823 


1,272 

Sydney - 

- 

. 

600 

— 

— 

* — 

Ceylon ----- 

- 

- 

26,023 

35,850 

22,591 

34,197 

Bourbon - 



900 

6,955 

2,234 

— 

Pegu. 




1,184 

2 

— 

Manilla. 




1,266 

2,676 

3,542 

Bazar Maunds - - - 

438,069 

571,310 

614,591 } 

893,892 f 

967,012 £ 

970,595 $ 


N.B .—Each bazar roaund equals 82 lbs. 

• 

6978 . Have you any means of informing the Committee what has been the 
relative production of salt in Bengal from the year 1845-46 to 1850-51, year 
by year ?—The salt sold by the local Government of Bengal amounted in 1845-46 
to 4,314,496 ; in the next year, 4,707,158 ; the next year, 4,907,387 ; the next 
year, 4,259,105; the next year, 4,495,086; and in the year 1850-51, when 
English salt began so severely to come in, it declined to 3,710,240; and the 
last year to 3,135,949 maunds. 

6979 . Chairman .] Are the figures which you have quoted the amount sold or 
the amount manufactured, or is there any difference between the amount manu¬ 
factured and the amount sold ?—We have no means of arriving at the amount 
manufactured ; but if we take a number of years, as I have done here, from 1845 
to 1851, seven years, the amount sold must be substantially the same as the 
amount manufactured. There may be a small difference in the per-centage in 
the warehouses at one time and another, but that would be a mere trifle. 
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COUNTRIES. 

1845-46. 

1846-47. 

1847-49. 

1848-49. 

1949-50. 

1850-51. 

1851-52. 

Great Britain - 

502,616 

352,835 

752,998 

459,803 

694,447 

1,012,698 

1,850,762 

Bombay - 

477,546 

511,264 

400,102 

382,283 

622,683 

505,590 

418,877 

Gulfs - - - —<* 

452,172 

397,696 

463,683 

364,900 

504,753 

497,242 

439,386 

Mauritius * 

. 

1,200 

- 

- 

1,878 

- 

1,550 

France - 

39,952 

10,965 

64,415 

31,471 

102,494 

28,400 

40,130 

Amsterdam 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

— 

— 

Cdylon ----- - 

59,619 

101,926 

7,560 

27,700 

61,274 

12,940 

10,300 

Maine ----- 





12,750 

— 

— 

Madras - - - - 

49,238 

87,332 

25,372 

179,234 

257,188 

163,076 

140,047 

Cape Verd Islands - 





6,800 

29,098 

32,200 

Lisbon • 



12,580 

* 

11,000 

- 

37,259 

Pegu - ♦ 



5,25? 

24,400 

94,340 

— 

— 

Cadiz ----- 



40,266 

- 

1,034 

130,214 

58,411 

Singapore - 




160 

— 

— 

— 

Manilla ----- 






6,550 

— 

China ----- 






8,050 

132,090 

San Francisco - 

- 


* 

- 

- 

275 

500 

Penang ----- 




2,000 

- 

1 

12,158 

Bourbon - 

- 

476 

- 

8,173 

- 

- 

700 

Total - - - 

1,581,143 

! 1,463,684 

! 

1,772,134 

1,480,124 

2,370,681 

2,394,403 

3,174,370 
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D C.Aylv.in, Esq. 6980 . Mr. Elliot .] And there is the loss by wastage by the boats coming 

up ?—Yes ; but that occurs in one year as well'as another. 

20 June 1853. 6981 . Mr. Hume.'] From whence is salt imported chiefly into India ?—The 

principal place from which salt is derived is from Great Britain. There were 
last year imported 1,850,762 maunds, or over 50 per cent, of the total imports ; 
from Bombay there was 418,877; from the Gulfs, that is from the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, there was about a similar amount; and from Ceylon there 
was a small quantity. 

OQ 82 . Are these salts that are imported much purer than the Company’s 
salt ?—There can Ire no comparison between the British and the local manu¬ 
factured salt; I can speak from my own knowledge, as l myself have seen the 
natives take up handfuls of dirt and ashes, and throw them into the salt 
before it was delivered to the Company, in order to increase the weight. In fact, 
1 have no hesitation in saying, that on analyzing the East India’s Company’s 
gait, with the exception of the finest quality, it would be found to contain at 
least 15 to 20 per cent, of impurities. 

698 , 3 . If the manufacture of salt by the East India Company ceased, would 
the price be raised, in your opinion, or would the importation meet the demand ? 
—The best answer that I can give to this question is, that in the face of the 
most vexatious bonding regulations imposed by the East India Company, with 
the express purpose of excluding foreign salt, the imports have been increased 
from 10,498 maunds in 1829-30 to three millions and a quarter in 1851-52; 
and there is very little doubt that we could supply the other 3 , 000,000 were the 
market open to us, and the East India Company to abandon their manufacture. 

6984 . Chairman .] You have stated that your impression is, that provided the 
Company adheres to the resolution of charging to the consumer the cost of pro¬ 
duction plus the amount of duty, the result has been that there has been a less 
amount than the real cost of production obtained by the sales, and that the 
Company would obtain an equal or a larger amount of revenue by relying 
entirely upon the duty on the import of foreign salt ?—Yes. The fact is this : 
either these statistics (furnished me by the East India Company) are correct, 
or they are incorrect. If they are correct, it is clear that within the last seven 
years the East India Company would have derived nearly one million and a 
quarter more revenue by a Customs duty on foreign imported salt than they 
have derived from the profit of manufacturing. 

698 , 5 . Sir G. Grey.] Do you believe that during that period there could have 
been a sufficient quantity of salt imported for the consumption of India?—There 
can be no question of that, from seeing what the imports have actually been 
during that period. 

6986 . Sir C. Wood.] Would it not be necessary in that case that they should 
entirely prohibit and prevent the manufacture of native salt in the country?— 
It is not necessary to prohibit it. Natural causes will always prevent salt being 
manufactured in Bengal. If you look at the Bay of Bengal, and the situation 
of the salt factories there, you see the enormous quantity of fresh water poured 
down from the whole of the Gangetic range into the Bay of Bengal. You could 
not select a worse place for making salt than the Bay of Bengal; it is half fresh 
water there. One can see clearly that it is impossible for salt made in those 
localities to compete even with the Madras and Bombay made salt; it is, no 
doubt, made in a rude manner in Madras and Bombay, but in those localities 
they have salt water, whereas in the Bay of Bengal they have salt and fresh 
water to manufacture from. 

6987 . Chairman.'] What is your opinion as to the consumption of salt in 
India ; taking the two together, the manufactured and the imported salt, has 
the consumption increased or diminished'?—That is one of the most difficult 
questions that I shall have to answer ; my own opinion is, that the amount of 
salt consumed in India has very much increased, but at the same time 
1 find that the quantity of salt manufactured by the Company, plus the 
importations, has diminished; I am speaking now of the last and previous 
years; 1 find that the trade and commerce of Bengal has increased in the 
most wonderful manner. The total imports from the year 1813-14 (my own 
statistics not going beyond that), having increased from 2,12,26,998 sicca rupees 
to 9,24,77,934 Company’s rupees in the year 1851-52, and the exports having 
increased from 3,55,40,438 sicca rupees in the year 1813-14, to 11,04,09,706 
Company’s rupees in the year 1851-52. 
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TOTAL VALUE of Merchandise and Tbkasbms Imported into and Exported and Re-Exported from Calcutta, 

in Rupees. 


I 2Vf PORT s. 
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E X P O ft T S. 

YEARS, 

* Mertluxntitise. 

Tmistjtre. 

| Totaj.. 

Y KARS. 

| Escorts. 

Re-exports. 

Treasure. 

Total* 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

; Sicca Rupees , 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees 

. Sicca Rupees 

. Sicca Rupees. 

1813-14 - 

15,747,074 

5,470,924 

21,226,998 

1813 14 - 

33,209,555 

2,228,133 

12,750 

33,540,488 

3814-15 - 

15,401,435 

10,769,678 

20,171,113 

1814-15 - 

38,580,539 

2,332,188 

154,025 

41,017,332 

1815-16 - 

16,160,125 

18,241,161 

34,401,286 

1815-16 - 

47,263,605 

2,708,701 

15,750 

49,988,11(5 

1816-17 - 

20,241,021 

38,191,200 

58,432,881 

1810-37 - 

52,161,770 

2,825,358 

109,000 

53,158,128 

1817-18 - 

27,319,362 

31,200,827 

68,526,189 

1817-18 - 

51,111,850 

| 3,845,293 

317,250 

35,274,393 

1818-19 - 

20,737,436 

46,471,747 

76,209,183 

1818-19 - 

40,327,358 

4,101,000 

288,539 

30,776,901 

1819-20 - 

17,521,977 

39,011,262 

56,533,239 

1819-20 - 

49,549,846 

4,781,459 

6,047,505 

00,978,810 

1820-21 - 

22,445,163 

22,827,344 

46,272,507 

1820-21 - 

53,410,069 

3,892,579 

1,229,363 

58,032,(511 

1821-22 - 

25,903,599 

20,865,242 

40,769,841 

1821-23 - 

49,637,503 

3,915,620 

12,396,305 

63,949,518 

1822-23 - 

28,360,535 

10,173,701 

43,040,239 

1822-23 - 

50,240,698 

5,610,782 

5,151,066 

07,003,446 

1823-24 - 

26,198,443 

12,087,510 

38,835,953 

1823-24 - 

46,580,663 

3,984,029 

12,233,039 

02,798,331 

1824-25 - 

28,055,916 

11,766,349 

40,422,265 

1824-25 - 

49,601,729 

3,014,626 

3,491,676 

66,108,031 

1825-26 - 

21,498,729 

14,519,126 

36,017,855 

1825-20 - 

52,054,993 

3,984,924 

138,704 

66,778,020 

1826-27 - 

21.700,679- 

12,303,470 

34,064,149 

1820-27 - 

48,678,605 

2,547,714 

1,115,032 

62,341,351 

1827-28 - 

27,997,501 

13,529,900 

41,527,530 

1827-28 - 

50,535,033 

2,992,071 

4,480,987 

04,008,091 

1828-29 - 

30,192,732 

6,902,374 

37,095,106 

1828-20 * 

47,441,528 

2,840,431 

1,763,193 

52,045,152 

"1829-30 - 

23,014,197 

0,191,921 

32,806,118 

1820-30 - 

31,918,479 

2,275,129 

1,040,321 

35,833,929 

1830-31 - 

27,390,701 

6,004,094 

32,913,855 

1830-31 - 

33.182,001 

2,855,900 

3,311,136 

39,349,997 

1831-32 - 

22,615,279 

3,731,578 

26,346,357 

1831-32 - 

32,803,132 

2,558,292 

4,050,612 

39,418,030 

1832-33 - 

19,414,866 

4,690,564 

24,111,430 

1832-33 - 

34,256,099 

2,312,804 

5,897,067 

42,465,970 

1833-34 * 

19,560,270 

5,863,942 

25,480,212 

1833-34 - 

38,072,512 

2,384,692 

2,425,727 

42,882,031 

1834-35 - 

21,415,220 

6,568,736 l 

27,983,962 £ 

1834-35 - 

39,664,141 

2,215,540 

430,186 

42,309,807 


Co. 'a Rupees. 

Co. y s Rupees. 

Co.’s Rupees. 


Co.’s Rupees. 

Co.’s Rupees. 

Co.’s Rupees. 

Co.'s Rupees. 

1835-36 - 

26,257,548 

7,450,328 

33,707,870 

1836-36 - 

50,239,197 

2,620,470 

412,789 

62,272,402 

1836-87 - 

30,817,106 

0,448,495 

37,205,001 

1836-87 - 

03,525,281 

3,222,587 

329,541 

67,077,409 

1837-38 - 

29,857,895 

10,841,609 

40,099,504 

1837-39 - 

61,479,472 

3,249,599 

310,888 

65,045,950 

1888-30 - 

28,133,882 

13,271,908 

41,405,790 

1838-39 - 

61,025,016 

3,497,588 

277,601 

64,800,805 

1839-40 - 

30,164,657 

14,494,524 

60,650,181 

1839-40 - 

60,381,495 

3,815,867 

208,757 

70,400,110 

1840-41 - 

48,897,449 

9,780,222 

58,677,671 

1840-41 - 

78,355,905 

4,475,332 

862,061 

83,693,298 

1841-42 - 

44,369,440 

9,927,282 

64,296,722 

1841-42 - 

79,150,782 

4,367,955 

421,855 

83,940,602 

1842-43 - 

40,616,559 

10,628,720 

57,145,270 

1842-43 - 

72,077,205 

3,734,119 

109,841 

70,521,165 

1843-44 - 

45,080,900 

19,085,662 

64,766,502 

1843-44 - 

97,656,973 

3,227,350 

287,947 

101,171,270 

1844-45 - 

60,869,220 j 

10,057,009 

76,920,298 

1844-45 - 

96,077,561 

4,824,917 

2,915,434 

103,317,912 

1845-^46 - 

41,542,296 

86,454 

41,628,750 

1845-46 - 

51,613,536 

- 

22,100 

51,635,63(1 

1846-47 - 

52,566,218 

12,167,608 

64,'/33,826 

1846-47 - 

95,625,602 

- 

2,259,540 

97,885,142 

1847-48 - 

44,701,060 

9,280,607 

53,981,667 

1847-48 - 

83,322,033 

- 

3,053,800 

80,375,893 

1848-49 - 

42,750,181 

14,309,586 

57,059,767 

1848-49 - 

94,198,591 

- 

4,346,506 

98,545,097 

1849-50 - 

53,130,236 

11,840,907 

04,971,143 

1849-50 - 

105,399,069 

; - 

3,928,007 

109,327,120 

1850-51 - 

59,040,567 

11,492,343 

70,532,910 

1850-51 - 

104,499,469 

- 

2,781,420 ' 

107,280,895 

1851-52 - 

67,514,750 

24,963,184 

92,477,934 

1851-52 - 

108,463,897 

- 

1,945,809 | 

110,409,700 


But it may be argued that this does not show an improvement in the condition 
of the mass of the people who are the consumers of salt; therefore, in proof of 
that, I have a statement showing the increase in the consumption of Lancashire 
fabrics, for there are no persons more interested in the abolition of this salt 
monopoly than the Lancashire manufacturers. I have drawn up a statement, 
° -10, X 4 showing 
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showing the increase in the consumption of those Lancashire manufactures, 
which are consumed by the poorest of the poor, who are the consumers of salt, 
salt being one of the first necessaries of life ; and I find that whereas in the year 
1837-38 the consumption of long cloths, and shirting, jaconets, and madapollams, 
or those description of goods used only by the poorest of the poor, was only 
190,770 pieces, last, year they have actually increased to 5,341,057; whereas 
the description of goods, Glasgow goods, which are used among the richer 
natives of India, that is of lappets, scarfs, white cambrics, and book-muslins, have 
only increased from 1,027,862 pieces to 2,042,070 pieces. The one has increased 
100 per cent., the ot^er from 190,770 to 5,341,057- 


Fabrics in Use amongst the Poorer Classes. 

Fabrics in Use amongst the Richer Classes. 

YEARS, 

Long Cloth 
and 

Shirting. 

Jaconets. 

Madapollams. 

Total. 

Lappets. 

Lappet 

Scarfs. 

White ‘ 
Cambrics. 

Book 

Muslins, 

Total. 


Pie ceit. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces:: 

Pieces. 

Pieces . 

* Pieces. 

Pieces. 

1887-38 - 

03/. 79 

111,005 

16,586 

190,770 

369,486 

113,308 

60,619 

485,449 

1,027,862 

1838-80 - 

190,012 

221,949 

15,491 

427,452 

524,384 

422,127 

123,625 

358,101 

1,428,237 

1839-40 - 

248,02(5 

335,378 

62,747 

646,751 

457,016 

464,094 

209,615 

231,455 

1,302,180 

1840-41 - 

410,200 

542,820 

50,865 

1,009,885 

455,866 

365^26 

199,318 

252,866 

1,273,276 

1841-42 - 

645,329 

428,723 

00,132 

15134,184 

415,856 

255,715 

78,768 

307,806 

1,058,145 

1342-43 - 

1,018,500 

644,976 

116,511 

1,779,9^7 

495,154 

636,355 

97,804 

382,924 

1,612,237 

1848-44 - 

1,244,457 

1,044,987 

190,098 

2,479,542 

419,963 

466,352 

122,613 

382,505 

1,381,433 

1844-45 - 

1,572,749 

540,910 

99,039 

- 2,212,698 

605,036 

778,728 

122,045 

477,892 

1,983,701 

1845-46 - 

1,M0,226 

.1,307,345 

208,236 

2,681,807 

606,048 ! 

873,472 

1 

70>022 

590,453 

2,199,995 

1846-47 - 

1,790,160 

1,145,373 

152,762 

3,088,295 

680,177 

901,720 

69,765 

373,497 

2,025,165 

1847-48 - 

1,071,222 

979,459 

164,937 

2,215,618 

527,354 

449,887 

110,745 

246,653 

1,334,639 

1848-49 - 

1,314,506 

840,619 

203,985 

2,365,110 

471,258 

415,355 

1 

53,541 

161,258 

1,101,412 

1849-50 - 

1,678,142 

1,407,694 

206,638 

3,292,474 

455,898 

299,234 

45,807 

260,789 

1,067,723 

1850-51 - 

1,746,877 

1,593,030 

216,711 

3,557,218 

569,118 

1 332,275 

1 

66,397 

470,635 

1,438,425 

1851-52 - 

2,441,595 

2,841,989 

557,473 

5,341,057 

733,679 

595,912 

56,031 

056,448 

2,042,070 




Now, in the face of this there can be very little doubt that the position 
of the poorer classes in Bengal must have been very materially improved 
during those years. These facts go to prove the benefit that has been 
derived to the natives from the East India Company’s rule. I believe it 
has been, as far as my own experience has gone, very beneficial to the 
natives of India, and that the natives have advanced and prospered under 
it ; but I therefore cannot for one moment believe that the natives of India 
should so increase their luxuries, that is what they put upon their backs, 
and } et not in any degree increase their necessaries, that is what they put into 
their stomachs ; and I am led to believe that the different amount of salt con¬ 
sumed, as compared with the amount upon which the Government get the 
duty, is really the amount of salt that is smuggled into India; I think there 
can be very‘little doubt of that; and my opinions are shared by the local 
Government of India. I have here a document from the local Government of 
India which shows that. In Secretary Prinsep’s letter to the Board of Salt, under 
date of the 29th of September 1834, it is stated, “that no less than 10 lacs of 
maunds (or more than 35,000 tons) of salt have been conveyed illicitly for 
consumption from the districts of Hidgettee, Tumbook, and 24 pergunnas ” 
If, therefore, from those places alone which are immediately under the eye of 
the Executive of the East India Company, no less than one-fourth of the toted 
amount by them manufactured is allowed to be annually smuggled, how much 
may we reasonably infer is the total amount smuggled of which they know 
nothing ? I can speak for myself, as regards Akyab, that when I was down 
there, I have no hesitation in saying that almost every vessel that went 
up to Calcutta had illicit salt' on board intended to be smuggled. 
Throughout the whole of the Dacca district and the Sunderbund district 
there is an organised system of smuggling going on, in which the native 
servants of the East India Company are leagued with the smugglers ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that the natives at the different police stations in those 

districts 
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districts are cognisant of nine out of ten boats that are smuggling salt. The D. C. Aylwin, Esq. 
Board of Salt, in 1845, say, “ We do not mean to say that smuggling has not 
increased, but we doubt of its having increased to the extent assumed by the 
petitioners.” Mr. Boyd, a member of the Council, thus expressed himself in a 
minute, dated 9 th December 1834 : “ There exists, throughout the whole entire 
establishment of the salt agency, a combination and an identity of interests which 
is extremely adverse to an efficient control, and which renders the detection or 
the proof of fraudulent practices, however notorious, almost impracticable.” In 
fact, if it was necessary, I might multiply the admissions from Government officers 
to any extent, in which they admit the fearful amount of salt that is being 
smuggled. 

6988 . Chairman.] Your opinion is, that the system of smuggling has been on 
the increase ?—Very considerably on the increase. 

6989 . Sir T. H. Maddock. ] Since when ?—I am not prepared to say when, 
exactly ; it has been carried on always to a great extent, and from the reasons 
I have stated of late years particularly. 

6990 . Are. you aware that very stringent measures have been taken to put a 
stop to the smuggling, and that those measures have been attended with very 
great success in the last six or seven years ?—There is one measure which, in 
the eyes of the Hindoo, is more attractive to smuggling than any preventive 
measures can be to the contrary ; while you attract him with high duties, and 
whilst you make it the. most; profitable occupation that he can engage in, you. 
may take all the stringent measures you may see fib but you will not put a stop 
to smuggling. 

6991 " Chairman.] When did you leave India ?-About five years ago. 

6992 . Mr. Elliot?] If smuggling exists to so great an extent as you describe, 
it, why do you conceive that, in the event of the abolition of the manufacture of 
salt by the Government, the duty on the foreign salt imported would not b# 
evaded by smuggling ?—The illicit trader can very well afford to make salt, and 
to import it at a profit, when he is smuggling against a duty of 7 L a ton; but he 
might find it very difficult to carry on the same trade if the duty were reduced 
to '21. or 3/. a ton. 
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David Cooper Aylwin , Esq., called in; and further Examined. 

6993. Mr. Elliot.] IS it your proposal to reduce the duty on salt to 2 l. or D. C. Aylwin, Esq. 

3 /. a ton?—I consider that such a reduction of the duty would interfere with the- 

profits of the smuggler, and would consequently very greatly enhance the present Juna 18 53 * 

revenue. 

6994. You do not propose that the Company shall manufacture salt, hut that 
the duty upon it should be 2 /. a ton?—I contend that the Company have no 
right \^ptever to manufacture salt, no matter what the duty may be. 

6995. Your first object is to do away with the manufacture by the Company 
altogether?—All that the Company now manufacture is manufactured at a heavy 
comparative loss to the revenue, and as it is clearly figainst,' their last charter, 

I would submit that the Company ought immediately to abandon that maufacture, 
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CM €. Aijlwin, Esq. more especially as the amount of foreign imported salt at the present moment 

- is larger than that manufactured by the Company, and therefore there is no fear 

33 June 1853. of endangering the supply. 

6996 . You consider that the salt which forms the whole consumption of India 
might be furnished by foreign importation ?—Certainly I do. 

< 1997 . A portion of Avhich would come from this country?-—’!his country 
would be upon the same footing as any, and all other countries, 

6998 . What proportion of that amount would come from this country, do you 
suppose ?—That is entirely a question of demand, and likewise of price. If this 
country can lay down its salt at a cheaper price than other countries, it will 
have the greater part of the trade ; if, on the other hand, other countries can 
supply quality for quality at a cheaper rate than we can, such countries where 
it is more cheaply mmiwiaciured - will have the supply. 

< 1999 . Do you consider, in the event of a war, which would greatly interfere 
with the importation from this country, there would be a sufficient supply of 
salt furnished from other importing countries for the consumption of the whole 
of India r—I think there would be ; the amount of salt which is manufactured 
on the Bombay side and the Madras side of India is very large,*and might be 
increased very materially There is a large amount manufactured at the present 
moment in the Persian and Red Sea Gulfs, and that amount might, be increased. ; 
at any rate the danger of a deficient supply, arising from external wars. is. not 
nearly so great as the danger which now arises from the fearful inundations 
which periodically sweep away the manufacture; m the salt districts. Wars at 
any rate have a termination, hut the invalidations which pervade those districts 
at the mouth of the Ganges, anl drown the coast, are perpetual. 

7000 . Can you state any instance in which the entire quantity of salt manu¬ 
factured at the Company’s factories has been swept away in one year?—In the 
Vear 1833-34 several molungees were destroyed, and the whole of the manu¬ 
facture was swept away. 

7001 . At all the factories ?-—I believe I am correct in saying at all the fee- 
tones ; certainly, I have no hesitation in saying that three-fourths, if not the 
whole of the manufacture was swept away ; I believe, however, I am correct in 
saying that the entire quantity was swept away. 

7002 . Is there any other year in which you can mention a calamity to the 
same extentr—No; but those inundations are constantly occurring every five 
or six years; I only mention that as a year in which the effects were very'fear¬ 
fully felt. 

7003 . Are you aware of any other year in which the effects were felt to any¬ 
thing like the same degree ?—No. 

7004 . Sir G. Grey.] What were the effects upon the price of salt f—The price 
of the salt was not altered by the East India Company, inasmuch as they 
determine their price upon an average of years. 

7 00 ",. Chairman.] Would you prohibit the production and manufacture of 
salt in India by individual enterprise ?—Certainly not; the natives of India have 
as much right to manufacture salt as sugar or indigo. 

7006 . Would you levy an excise duty upon salt ?—At the present moment 
the East India Company do levy an excise duty in the case of a salt factory at 
Narrainpore ; there is no reason why thejWshould not in other factories levy an 
excise duty in a similar manner to w’hat they do now upon the rum distilleries. 

7007 . Do you consider that it could be so levied as to prevent the fraudulent 
manufacture of salt ? —I do not see any reason why it should not. 

7008 . Mr. Elliot.] At present are there very large establishments kept up by 
the Government for the purpose of preventing smuggling?- -Yes. 

7009 . In the event of the Government being deprived of this monopoly, and 
being no longer the manufacturers of salt, where would the people be found 
who would put down the smuggling of salt manufactured all over the Bunder- 
bunds?—It would be always necessary for the Government to have a certain 
staff of police officers and others for the prevention of smuggling in salt, as they 
have in the case of the excise upon rum. 

7010 . If there were a duty of only 2 l. or 3 l. a ton, would that be sufficient 
to enable the Government fo keep up this very large staff, and to make any 
profit out of the duty ?—I consider a reduction of the duty to 2 1. per ton would 
obtain a greater revenue than is now derived. 

7011 . At present there is a large staff kept up for the purpose of preventing 

smuggling. 
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smuggling. Do you suppose, if the duty were reduced to the amount you L>.c. A>/lmn, VM- 

would fix it at, it would be worth the while of the Government to keep up that 

large staff, in the expectation of making a profit out of that amount of duty ?— 2 3 June 1853. 

I do not think it would be necessary ; if you were to reduce the duty to 2 /. or 
31. a ton, it would not pay smugglers to carry on an illicit trade, and you would 
not require so large a staff as is at present needed. 

7012 . Sir G. Grey.] Is there now any prohibition upon the private manu¬ 
facture of salt in Bengal, or any restriction upon such private manufacture 
beyond the excise duty ? — Certainly. There is one great thing which we com 
plain of; it is a complete monopoly in the hands of the East India Company. 

No native or European can manufacture salt in India, and sell it as he pleases. 

We do not see why we should not manufacture salt in the same way as we can 
indigo and sugar, or any other article. 

7013 . You said that there was an excise duty on the private manufacture of 
salt in Bengal t —In one instance; in the case of Narrainpore, as to which an 
understanding was come to by the Government. 

7014 . Can no other individual, or company of individuals, in Bengal, esta¬ 
blish a private manufacture of salt upon the same terms ?—They might., or 
might not The person who owns the factory' happened to be the brother of a 
late Member of Council and present Director of the East India Company. 

7015 . Is it the case that, in addition to the excise duty, there must be a 
special authority from the East India Company to enable any person to set up a 
manufactory of salt ?—Decidedly. 

7010 . Sir J. W. Hogg] Who is the person who is the proprietor of the 
manufactory you allude to I—Mr. Prinsep. 

7017 . When-did Mr. Prinsep get the permission accorded to him by the 
Government of India ?—That I am not aware of. 

7018 . If you are not aware of the exact year, do you not believe that the # 
privilege of manufacturing salt was accorded to Mr. Prinsep upwards of 20 
years ago ?—I believe it was accorded to Mr. Prinsep when his brother was a 
Member of Council in the local government of Bengal. 

* 7 ° 1 9 - Have the goodness, as far as memory serves you, to tell me the time ; 

was not it above 20 years ago that that privilege was accorded to Mr. Prinsep ? 

—I am quite unable to answer that question. 

7020 . Was not it above 15 years ago?—I cannot answer you. 

7021 . Was not it to Mr George Prinsep that the privilege was originally 
accorded ?—My knowledge extends only' to the last nine or ten years ; I cannot 
speak of what occurred before that time. 

7022 . You know nothing of its origin ?—I know nothing of its origin. 

7023 . Nor the person to whom it was originally given ?—I can only say one 

thing ; I unfortunately happened once to have some shares in the Bengal Salt 
Company, and I know that, in order to obtain a similar privilege, it was neces¬ 
sary to exercise a great deal of local influence, and we had the greatest trouble 
in obtaining it. . 

7024 . Do you or do you not know anything, either as regards the time when 
this privilege was granted, or the person to whom it was granted ?—I distinctly 
do not; I merety state the fact as it is. 

. 702 . 5 . Of your own knowledge, you%o know that that privilege has existed 
for at least ten years ?—I am not even prepared to go so far as that; I am pre¬ 
pared to say that it now exists, and has existed for some time past. I know- 
nothing but the fact, that in the one factory' which does exist in India, the pri¬ 
vilege has been accorded to Mr. Prinsep; and that in another case, of the Bengal 
Salt Works, in which I held shares, a great deal of influence of a personal kind 
was necessary to obtain that favour, as it was considered, and it turned out very 
unfortunate. 

7026 . When did you leave India ?—Five years ago. 

7027 . Your attention, while you were in India, was turned to the subject of 
salt ?— It was. 

7028 . That privilege which you speak of, granted to Mr. Prinsep, existed five 
years ago ?—I believe it did. 

7029 . How long has Mr. Prinsep’s brother been an East India Director ?—I 
believe three or four years. 

7050 . At all events, then, it is quite clear that Mr. Prinsep’s brother was not 
an East India Director at the time the privilege was accorded to Mr. Prinsep ?—• 
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The object of that question is apparent; I have no hesitation in saying that it 
was not while the brother of Mr. Prinsep was a Director of the East India Com- 
nanv • but I am equally prepared to say that it was in consequence of the 
influence of Mr. Prinsep’s brother, as a Member of Council, that the privilege 

was accorded to him. . . , , x , 

^001 Your answer conveys to the Committee the impression, that that 

privilege was conceded to Mr. Prinsep because his brother was a Director of the 
East India Company, and my object is to show, that at the time his brother 
was not a Director ?—I can only say that had Mr. Prinsep’s brother not been in 
the position he was in. high in office in India, this privilege never would have 
been obtained. It is perfectly impossible for any, European or otherwise, unless 
closely connected with the civil service, or having influence such as Mr. 1 nnsep 
had, to obtain such a privilege as was obtained at Narrainpore. 

7032 . You say you have been connected with a salt company ?—Yes, with 

the Bengal Salt Company. * 

7033 When was that company instituted:—I should think 10 or 11 years 

^ 7034 . Was it for the purpose of manufacturing salt, or importing salt :-~Ot 
manufacturing salt. 

703 Have you manufactured any salt :—Yes. 

7036 Have any of the persons in that company brothers or relatives or 
friends in the direction of the East India Company ?-I do not know that they 
have friends in the direction; they are closely connected with the principal 

civil servants in India. . , . , 

7037 . Any member of the service, either civil or military, is prohibited by the 

rules of the service from entering into any trading speculation t—Yes 

- 038 . Therefore no member of the service could be connected with that asso¬ 
ciation?—No ; but it is possible for the civil servants of the East India Company, 

through third parties, to have interests of that kind. 

-Q on Do you mean to state to this Committee that it is the habit of gen¬ 
tlemen in the civil or the military service to evade the law by having shares and 
interests in fictitious names r—No, I did not state that, and I do not wish to be 
so understood; I merely stated it was possible for such to the case. 

7040 . You do not mean to say that you either know or believe that any 
gentleman of the civil or the military service has so evaded the law ? Distinctly 
not • I do not wish any observation of mine tb have any such bearing. 

7041 . When was that company established?—I think about 10 or 1 ■> years 

ago, as far as my memory serves me. , . , 

7042 It was established pretty much upon the same principle upon winch 
the privilege was conceded to Mr. Priusep ?—I believe it was precisely so, so 

far as I know. . 

7043. Manufacturing under the system of excise r—Yes. 

- 044 . Sir G. Grey.} You have stated that it turned out unfortunately; do 
you mean to say that the private manufacture of salt in India, under the system 
of excise, cannot he profitably carried on ?—My private opinion is, that it is not 
possible to manufacture salt at a profit in India, always providing that, as regar s 
the duty, the same amount is levied upon the native manufactured as on foreign 

imported Kdt. ^^ ^ Y ou stated that when you applied for that privilege to 
the Bengal Government, you met with great difficulty in obtaining it, and that it 
it had not been for private influence you believe you should not have obtained 
it. Will you state the difficulty, and' the nature of the private influence ?—I 
was not in India when that took place ; I state what I have *hearc! from others; 
hut 1 believe if you asked any person who had been in Calcutta, his testimony 

would he the same. r . , , T \ n 

7046 . Your opinion is founded upon hearsay evidence ?—It is; but a have 

no hesitation in saying that it is correct. 

7047 . Can you state the name of any other person who made an application 
for such a privilege, and was refused by the East India Company ? —There was 
another factory at a place called Ghoorda; that was established, but 1 believe 

closed very shortly afterwards. . 

7048 . You do not know of any other instance ?—I know of no other instance; 

hut the difficulties are nearly insurmountable. That is the reason why it has 

• never been done. 0 . 

7049 . Sir 
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7049. Sir J. W. Hogg .] In looking to your evidence, I observe you take the 
aggregate of the salt consumed, multiply the aggregate by three, and thereby 
show what would be the revenue of the Government if the whole was imported ; 
you then compare that aggregate with the net salt revenue, and the differ¬ 
ence between the two shows the loss sustained by the Government by reason of 
their manufacturing salt. Am I not correct in stating the principle of your 
calculation ?—The principle is correct. 

7050. In taking what you call the net revenue derived by the Government 
from salt,, have you included the duty on salt imported ?—No ; in one of the 
statements I merely give the amount of salt manufactured by the Government, and 
the amount of revenue in profit which ought to have been derived ; I am speak¬ 
ing of five years, and in that I make no allowance for the charges of collection. 

703 x. In calculating the aggregate amount of salt consumed, you very 
properly include the amount of salt imported ?—Yes. 

70 . 52 . Therefore, when computing the profit, you ought to include the duty ? 
—Yes. 

7053. I found my questions upon the tables annexed to a pamphlet published 
by you; are you prepared to state positively to the Committee that what appeal's 
in one column headed “ Net Revenue actually derived,” includes the import 
duty upon salt?—Yes, as regards those tables, that is so; there are two 
tables which I put in; one was from the year 179&-94 down to 1845 - 4 G : that 
table includes the amount of salt manufactured by the Govei'nment as well as 
the amount of imported salt, and I base my calculations upon the two together. 
In the table from L845-4G, down to the present time, I only refer to that 
which was manufactured by the Government, and do not take in any imported 
salt. That makes, however, no alteration in tlie result of the statistics. 

7054. From wliat public document did you take the column headed “ Net 
Revenue.” I think it fair to apprise you that the import duty upon salt does 
not appear in the public accounts under the head of “ Duty upon Salt,” but 
appears where it ought to appear, under the head of “ Customs,” it being an 
import duty. I mention that to explain an error into which you very probably 
may have fallen, and I believe have fallen ?—I am not aware that it is an error. 
It is generally the way of designating it. Up to the year 1819 - 20 , there never 
was an ounce of salt imported, the whole revenue being derived from the profit 
upon the manufacture. I am perfectly aware, as this table shows, that there 
was no salt imported before the year 1819 - 20 ; therefore, for the whole of the 
years from 1790-91 to 1819 - 20 , the duty being three rupees a maund, I am 
taking it at the subsequent average. 

7055. My question does not refer either to averages or to years; but my 
desire is to know from what public document you took that column ?—I have 
stated that those statistics were furnished from “ Rushtoirs Gazetteer.” 

7056. You do not of your own knowledge know, and have no other means 
of knowing, than from reference to that Gazetteer, whether this column does or 
does not include the import duty upon salt ?—I think this is very irrelevant, 
if I may be permitted to say so.' At the last examination I stated that this 
was not an official document, and that therefore, instead of paying any verv 
great attention to those two tables, it would be much better to rely, from 
the year 1845-46 down to the pres&it time, upon the statistics furnished 
by Mr. Melvill himself. I have those statements in the handwriting of some 
gentleman in the East India Company’s service, and it will be seen that they 
quite bear out everything which I have stated; so that whether that.statement 
is or is not perfectly accurate, I put it on one side altogether, and rely on the 
statistics fumished*by the East India Company. 

^ 7 ° 57 - II you state to the Committee the net revenue derived by the 
Government of India from salt, do you consider it irrelevant whether you do or 
do not include an amount of 17 or 18 lacs derived from the impoit duty?—Even 
supposing there were 17 to 18 lacs more to be placed to the credit side, there 
would still be a loss by manufacturing of considerably over 10,000,000/. 
sterling. 

70,58. Take the year 1845-46 ; have the goodness to tell the Committee the 
whole amount of salt manufactured? — The total amount was 4,314 49G 
maunds. 

7059. Sir G. Grey.] Do those tables which you refer to profess to give the 
net revenue in any given year derived by the East India Company from salt?— • 
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They do. I stated in my last examination that the statements which were given 
in ihy pamphlet I would rather not put in, because they were not based upon 
Government statistics. I gave the authorities from which I drew my infor¬ 
mation ; but at the same time I stated that I would rather my evidence was 
confined to the period from the year 1845-46 to the present time, the facts 
relating to which I could vouch for. 

7060 . Putting aside the pamphlet, do the tables which you now hold in your 
hand profess to give the net revenue derived by the East India Company from 
salt in any given year ?—They do; since the year 1845-46 to the present time. 

7061 . Is it your opjnion that the amount of the net revenue so stated in each 
of those years comprises the revenue derived for the duty on imported salt as 
well as the revenue derived from the profit on manufactured salt ?—No; the 
tables do not profess to do that. The use of the tables is this: they show the 
amount of salt sold by the East India Company, and they show the amount of 
profit that was derived upon that salt; they then show the comparative loss that 
has been made by the East India Company in manufacturing salt; in other 
words, that had this amount of salt been foreign imported salt, paying a customs 
duty, there would have been derived so much more revenue to the East India 

Company. . . ! i r t 

7062 / In order to ascertain the actual amount of the revenue derived by the 

East, India Company from salt, ought not you to add to those figures the amount 
of revenue derived from the duty on imported salt in each of those years r— 
Certainly that is the aggregate, but it in no way affects the question which we 
were discussing, which was, whether there was a profit or a loss to the Com 
pany from their manufacturing salt. 

7063 . In point of fact, the aggregate amount of revenue stated in those tables 
to be derived by the East India Company from salt, is the amount of revenue 
derived exclusively from manufactured salt, and does not. include the amount of 
revenue, whatever it may he, derived from the duty on imported salt r Quite 

S °Vo 64 . Sir J. IV. Hogg.'] In the aggregate quantity of salt consumed, you 
mean to say you exclude the salt imported r—Yes. 

7065 . You exclude imported salt altogether ?—les. 

7066 . And make your calculations solely on the salt manufactured in India ? 
Yes. 

7067 . The amount manufactured and sold in India consists ot two items; 
one is the amount manufactured and sold from the golahs or stores, the other 
is the amount sold in the salt-producing districts ; will you have the goodness 
to take the year you have yourself selected, 1845-46, and tell me the amount 
manufactured and sold from the golahs in that year?—The amount is 3,339,2/5 
inaunds. 

7068 . What were the proceeds ?—I have no means of separating the proceeds 
of salt sold from the golahs from the proceeds of salt sold retail. 

7064 , What was the amount retail?—-915,221 maunds. 

7070 . What was the amount imported?—1,581,143 maunds. 

7071 . Supposing we take the amount imported, and then the proceeds of 
that, amount so imported, we then get the whole quantity, both manufactured 
and imported; then we get the whole proceeds. Then there is another item, 
which you appear not at all to have taken into your consideration, either in 
your original or your present tables, which is, the amount of duty paid at 
Bombay, and for which an allowance is made in calculating the drawback at 
Calcutta; have you or have you not included that amount, and if you have, 
where did you get it from ?—I am not aware whether I have or have not; the 
only way by which I have been able to arrive at the net revenue has been, as I 
stated in my last examination, by the Parliamentary Papers annually published 
by the East India Company. I there take the gross amount of revenue given 
year after year, and the charges of collection, and, deducting the charges of 
collection, I arrive at the net revenue. If, therefore, there is any error or 
omission, it is by the East India Company. • 

7072 . In the Parliamentary Papers you will find that the import duty upon 
salt is not under the head of “Salt,” hut under the head of “Customs”?—True; 
but that has nothing to do with the question we are now speaking of; they 
are two distinct questions, I submit. The one is a question of the manufacture 
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by the East India Company, the other is a question of importation and customs 
revenue. 

7073 . Then according to that principle, as you put it yourself, you deduct 
the whole of the charges from the proceeds, and the difference is the net 
revenue ? -Decidedly, 

7074 . Supposing there were no manufacture of salt in India at all, would not 
it be requisite to maintain a very large, though not so large an establishment as 
at present, to protect the revenue of the country, to guard against smuggling, 
externally or internally ?•—There is no doubt there would have to be a very 
large establishment kept up, provided you maintained the present high rate of 
duty. So long as you give a premium to the smuggler, whereby lie can earn 
more in smuggling salt than in any other mode of livelihood, so long you will 
have the fearful amount of smuggling that you now have; you are actually 
tempting the Hindoos to dishonesty. 

7075 . It is your opinion that the Government actually lose by the manu¬ 
facture of salt, and that they do not place the home-manufactured salt in fair 
competition with the imported salt?—It is not only my opinion, but it is a 
positive matter of fact, that the Government, since 1/90-91, with the exception 
of five years, have made a comparative loss by manufacturing salt to what they 
would have done by having the customs revenue, amounting now to close upon 
12 . 000 , 000 1. sterling; and that they are putting a protective duty upon their 
own salt, to exclude British and other manufactures from entering into com¬ 
petition with their own. 

7076 . The only two errors which you think may have crept into the tables 
you have laid before the Committee are, that you may have omitted the 
duty on salt received at Bombay, for aught you know to the contrary, and 
you have not made any allowance for the costs and charges of the establish¬ 
ment, which must be maintained whether there were salt manufactured 
in India or not ?—1 do not admit it to be possible for any mistake to have 
occurred in the statistics which I have drawn up. I beg to say, that sup¬ 
posing those two observations were correct, they could not in any way break in 
upon my statistics, as my statistics refer to the gross and net revenue derived 
from the manufacture and importation of salt, and the total amount of salt 
manufactured, which, of course, would have nothing to do with the expense of 
any establishment which the East India Company might think fit to keep up in 
quite a supposititious case; and likewise, as regards Bombay, I presume that any 
allowances which are made, would come into the Bombay, and not into the 
Bengal calculations. If they do come into the Bengal calculations, they duly 
appear in those statistics. The only reason why I did not Wish to refer to those 
statistics in the pamphlet is, that they are not Government statistics, though I 
believe they are as perfectly correct as any Government statistics can be, and I 
myself, having been a merchant, should be prepared to act upon them. 

7077 . Mr. Elliot.] In answer to Question 6960 , you say, “ I have a statement 
to support that; between the years 1/93 and 1845 the total amount of salt that 
was manufactured by the East India Company was 203,089,0/0 maunds.” Is 
that the statement which you have now referred to ?—It is. 

7078 . At what rate, have you taken the duty in 1845-46 ?— At three rupees a 
maund; in 184/-48, 2 i rupees; in 1849-50, 21 rupees, according to the 
alterations made by the East India Company. 

7079 . Chairman. J Have you any other observations which you wish to make 
upon the subject of salt? — I wish to call the attention of the Committee to 
certain statements which have been put forward, I presume, by the East India 
Company, in a Return to an order of the Honourable the House of Commons, 
dated 15 April 1853. I refer to a document which appears to have been drawn 
up by the East India Company, and to have been put into the hands of the 
Members of the House of Commons, in order to give them some idea of the 
working of the salt question and other affairs connected with India. It is 
here stated, that “ salt purchased at Calcutta at 1 d. per lb., the Government 
price, is sold at Benares (400 miles from Calcutta, where it comes into com¬ 
petition with the salt from Rajpootana) at 12 lbs. the rupee, or 2d. per lb. 
The consumption’of salt in India has been usually estimated at 12 lbs. per 
head per annum, and assuming the wages of agricultural labour at three rupees 
per mensem (the rate now paid on the Calcutta and Bombay mail-road, and 
also to village .watchmen), it would, at Calcutta, absorb the income of five 
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days’ labour to provide the quantity required for a year. The salt duty 
thus operates as a tax of about per cent, upon the labourer’s wages, if he 
have none but himself to provide for; if he have a wife or children, the per¬ 
centage will of course be increased bv the amount of their consumption.” By 
this paper, I would have the Committee observe, the East India Company would 
lead a Member of the House of Commons to believe that the salt duty operates 
as a tax of only 1 1 per cent., and that a Hindoo earns three rupees a month ; 
as also that the price of salt is 1 d. per pound. Now, in the first place, I 
have been myself some years in India, very much connected with all classes 
of the natives, and 1 conscientiously believe that a more erroneous statement 
never was put forward than to calculate upon anything like three rupees a 
month being the average rate of wages in Bengal; I am prepared to doubt 
whether the average'rate of labour in Bengal is even two rupees, and I cer¬ 
tainly am prepared to state that three rupees is the maximum which can be 
Obtained for agricultural labour in any part of Bengal. By the estimate, also, 
salt is calculated at 1 d. per lb. ; now, the East India Company must be perfectly 
aware that salt never can be purchased by the consumers at anything like that 
price. It is very true that if you take 100 maunds of salt at the wholesale price, 
385 rupees, and divide the one by the other, it would amount to 1 d. per lb., but 
it is equally true, and the East India Company know it, that the consumers 
of salt do not get their salt at anything like that price. Had the East India 
Company made the slightest inquiry (which I myself have been at great pains 
to do), they would have found that in the bazaars in the interior, at Patna, at 
Dacca, and other places, the price of salt varies from 3 to 3 ^ annas a seler, 
or 2 I d. to 2 i d. per lb. The price of salt of course varies in the interior, 
from several causes; first of all, the facilities of obtaining the smuggled com¬ 
modity ; secondly, the cost of transit; and other causes, which would act upon 
any article of commerce, But I have no hesitation in saying that three annas 
a seler, which 1 take as my estimate of what the salt costs the consumer, is very 
much indeed under the average. In fact, it is 50 per cent, under the estimate 
which, in the year 1836, was allowed to be the cost of salt to the consumers in 
the interior of India The principal error, however, is in the calculation that 
the labour of every consumer of salt is effective to the extent of three rupees per 
month. In this country we allow an average of five souls to each family , and 
if we assume such to be the case in Bengal, it follows there is required 1 2 lbs. of 
salt plus five for the consumption of a family; which, even at the wholesale- 
price of 1 d. per lb., and estimating a man’s wages at the absurd rate of three 
rupees per month, would necessitate the surrender of one-fourteenth of a Hindoo s 
entire earnings, or, in other words, operate as an income-tax of about seven 
instead of 1 1 per cent. 

7080 . Chairman^ Does not that paper state the Government selling price, 
not the retail price r —It does ; but it then goes on to argue upon this wholesale 
price, that it only presses 11 per cent, upon the labourer’s wages. It goes on to 
say that “ the pressure of the salt tax on the labourer cannot be regarded as 
severe.” It is a most unfair way of arguing, to take the wholesale price of an 
article, and then to imagine that the consumer gets it at the wholesale price, or 
anything like it; whereas the East India Company are perfectly aware of the 
existence of a salt monopoly in India, which they themselves have encouraged 
upon every occasion, inasmuch that some years ago they remitted no less than 
100,000£. to an individual of the name Ram Rutten Mullick, in order to maintain 
this sub-monopoly, and all the regulations which have been framed by the East 
India Company in Calcutta for the importation of salt have been framed specially 
with a view of upholding this sub-monopoly. 

7081 . Sir J. W. Hogg.] Will you have the goodness to tell the Committee 
when the remission to Ram Rutten Mullick was made ?—I believe 15 or 20 
years ago. 

7082 . Was it before or after the Report of the Select Committee in 1836 ?— 
Before. 

7083 . Was not that sub-monopoly brought to the notice of that Committee, 
and were not resolutions passed by that Committee to the purport that the 
golahs should always be open, instead of having fixed periodical sales, for the 
very purpose of stopping that sub-monopoly ? —Yes, that was certainly done; but 
they likewise took care that the salt should only be sold in lots of 100 maunds, 
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which, with the duty upon it, made it incumbent upon a man to make a pay¬ 
ment of 40/. to buv'the smallest amount. 

70 S 4 . Was that the recommendation of the Committee that it should be sold 
in quantities of 100 inauhds ?---Yes. 

708 > Was it the recommendation of the Committee in 183(5 that the golahs 
should be always open for sale of salt in quantities of 100 maunds ?—-The Report 
of the Committee in the year 1836 states as follows : “ Your Committee having 
carefully considered the evidence which has been brought before them, both 
oral and documentary, arc of opinion that the evils usually incident to a 
Government monopoly in a great article of consumption are not wanting in the 
working of the salt monopoly in India ; and they have not been convinced by any 
evidence that has been submitted to their consideration, that the same amount of 
income which has been hitherto derived from the monopoly might not be collected 
with equal security to the revenue, and great advantage to the consumer and to 
commerce, under a combined system of customs and excise ; they submit, how¬ 
ever with confidence the following recommendations, that the Government do 
abolish the system of public periodical sales, and do keep the golahs open at all 
times for the sale of salt at. the cost price, in quantities not less than 100 
maunds.’’ 

7086 . Has that recommendation of the Committee, that instead of periodical 
sales, the golahs should be always open for the sale of salt, to the extent of 
100 maunds, been acted on from that day to the present time ?—It is perfectly 
true that it has been acted on up to the present time; but that is only one out 
of many things that the East India Company has done to encourage and foster 
this sub-monopoly. There was no boon at all in their opening those golahs, 
while the other restrictions of the East India Company were simultaneously 
maintained. It is true they allowed 100 maunds of salt to be the minimum 
quantity which a man might purchase; but what native, except he was 
engaged in tins sub-monopoly, which has been fostered and reared by the 
East India Company, could afford such a sum as 40 l. to buy salt ? In addition 
to which, bonding regulations were framed expressly to throw the whole of the 
imported salt, which has since become a very large amount of the salt con¬ 
sumed, into the hands of the natives. It is true those bonding regulations 
have been subsequently modified, but even now they are very vexatious to the 
importer. 

7087 . Has or has not that system of open golahs entirely put down this sub¬ 
monopoly to which you refer'?--Most decidedly not; the sub-monopoly now 
exists, if not to as great an extent, yet to a very great extent indeed. 

70 S 8 . Are you prepared to state to this Committee, that since 1836 it has 
been the object of the local Government of India to encourage the system of 
sub-monopoly ?—I am perfectly prepared to state to this Committee, that had 
the\' wished to encourage the sub-monopoly, they could not have framed regu¬ 
lations better fitted to do so. 

7089 . What were those regulations that encouraged the sub - monopoly ?— 
The non-ability to bond salt, excepting by depositing the duty ere the salt was 
landed. 

7090 . What obstruction which existed previously to 4 836 has been retained 
since, or is now retained ?—In the year 1830, the system of bonding salt was 
this ; that, the moment the salt was imported into Calcutta the amount of the 
duty had to be deposited, in the Company’s paper, with the local Government; 
and' when this salt was taken out of bond for consumption, the duty upon the 
wastage was subtracted, and the balance of the Company’s paper was returned. 

7091 . Is that the case now ?—No. 

7092 . Has it been the case since 1836 r—^es. 

7093 . Up to what timer — Up to 1844-45. It was only after the Chambers 

of Commerce in Lancashire, Cheshire, and London had sent up no less than 
11 deputations, that we could get it altered. The consequence was, that sup¬ 
posing a loss of five per cent, upon the cargo of salt, the amount of duty which 
had been sacrificed would have been much more than the total value of the 
whole cargo. Of course, 1 need not say that in an article like salt, in the 
rainv season, the very act of landing anil storing it would cause a loss ol at 
least five per cent. The merchant was therefore compelled, no matter what 
the state of the market was, to sell to the sub-monopolist the moment the salt 
arrived. _ 
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7094 . In 1845 the complaints regarding bonding and w astage were removed, 
were not they r— Partially so. 

7095 . What benefit to the revenue of the country can be derived from the 
Government encouraging the sub-monopoly ?—It is not for me to state what 

the motives of the Government are; it is only for me, as a merchant, to com- + 
plain of the restrictions upon commerce. 

7096 . It is your opinion, as a merchant, and as a witness before this Com¬ 
mittee, that the Government have encouraged the sub-monopoly ?—Decidedly it 
is. The fact of their remitting Ram Rutten Mullick 100 , 000 1 is a decided 
proof that they have encouraged the sub-monopoly. 

7097 . That remission to Ram Rutten Mullick and the system of sub¬ 
monopoly was anterior to 1836, was not it r—It was; hut the restrictions 
which upheld the sub-monopoly were maintained long afterwards. 

7098 . Mr. Ellice.'} Has any such transaction taken place, to your knowledge, 
since that period ?—No 

7099 . Sir T. II. Maddock .] I wish to refer to your answer to Question 6961. 

In that answer you say, “ The total amount of salt manufactured since the year 
1845-46, down to 1851-52, was 29,529,421 maunds;” and the profit which at 
the given rates of duty ought to have been derived was 8,06,26,003 rupees. By 
the word profit, do you mean the gross revenue ?—You may term it the revenue; 
but it literally is the profit. 

7100 . In the year 1850-51, I find from a paper before me, the quantity of 
salt imported into Calcutta upon which duty was paid was 261,000 maunds 
My statistics differ from those. 

7101 . The proceeds of that were 6,139,113 rupees; at that time the duty 
upon imported salt, as you are aware, had been reduced to 2 rupees 8 annas i — 

Yes. 

7102 . It appears from the calculation which I have made on those same pro¬ 
ceeds, thut the duty upon the quantity of salt imported does not amount to 
2 rupees 8 annas a maund, but to a small fraction more than 2 rupees 5 annas 
a maund; from the same mode of calculation, it might be probably found that 
in all the quantity of salt sold by the Government since 1845-46 there would 
not be that difference which you have stated in your evidence between the 
amount of net revenue realised and that which you calculate as,the profit or 
gross revenue of 1 crore and 13 lacs?—In the first place, the amount of salt, 
imported by sea, by my statistics, differs from that which has been just mentioned. 

I have a statement, showing how much lias been imported from each country 
during that year. 

7103 . It appears that instead of this loss of I crore and 13 lacs, in six years 
there would be a profit of about 40 lacs of rupees f—It is perfectly certain that 
imported salt must realise any amount of duty you choose to put upon it, 
whether it is one rupee or ten rupees a maund; whatever you choose to impose 
upon the amount imported, so much you have, less the charges of collection. 

I am aware that in the Parliamentary Papers published by the East India Com¬ 
pany, they charge a certain amount for the collection of customs, which I think 
ought not to be put down myself, because, whether any salt were imported or not, 
there would be the same custom-house staff. I do not see that the importation 
of salt causes one extra clerk to be employed in the Calcutta custom-house; 
therefore I think it is scarcely right to put down any amount for the charges of 
the collection of revenue upon foreign imported salt; but even allowing that 
there is an increase of the charges of collection, it can be but very trifling ; a 
few landing officers, and a few custom-house clerks. 

7104 . If you find that there is a difference of three annas a maund between 
the net proceeds of the duty upon imported salt and that which was nominally 
levied, do you see any reason why you should not make a similar allowance of 
three annas a maund upon this quantity of salt which you say has been sold 
since 1845-46. If you find a difference in the one case, do you see any reason 
for not allowing it in the other ?—Your statistics, I repeat, are incorrect. I have 
drawn mine from Mr. Wilkinson's tables, which are published under the autho¬ 
rity of the local Government of India, and I there find that there is a difference 
between your statistics and mine of about 200,000 maunds, which would account 
for the difference which appears in the relative revenue. 

7105 . If it is the fact that the net proceeds of the customs are three annas 
a maund less than the gross duty, do you see any reason for not making a similar 
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allowance between the gross and the net revenue of the manufactured salt ?— 
It is perfectly impossible that such can be the case, and I cannot base an 
argument upon such a premiss. I certainly cannot account for what you have 
stated to me, except in this wav, that the amount of foreign imported salt in 
the year was *200,000 maunds less than you have stated. 

7106. Sir 6r. Grey.] You have, stated the effect which, in your opinion, would 
be produced upon the revenue of the East India Company, if the Company were 
to abandon altogether the manufacture of salt, and the supply of salt for India 
were dependent entirely upon importation ; what would be the effect of such a 
change upon the price at which salt is sold in India, the import duty remaining 
as it now is ?—I do not think, unless you were to reduce the duty, there would 
he any change upon the retail price in the interior of India. 

7107. Do not you think that circumstances might occur, such as a war, 
which might in any given year very greatly interfere with the amount of salt 
imported into India ?—1 submit that that argument would equally apply to 
every other article of commerce, such as indigo or corn. 

710S. I understand you to state that, in your opinion, the manufacture of 
salt cannot be carried on at a profit either by a company or individuals in India ? 
—That is my opinion. 

7109. Therefore if the Company were to abandon the manufacture, India 
would exclusively depend upon importation ?—When 1 spoke of India, I meant 
Bengal. 

71! 0. Bengal would be dependent upon importation?—Yes. 

7,111. Are you of opinion that, if that were the case, the amount of salt im¬ 
ported would, one year with another, always he fully equal to the demand ?— 
I think the best reply I can give to that question, is to show the enormous increase 
which has al ready taken place in the amount of imported salt, which in 1829-30 
was only 10,498 maunds, but which, under every disadvantage mid disability, 
had increased to 3 , 174,370 maunds last year, being actually a larger amount 
than that manufactured by the East India Company. I think that shows that 
there is no doubt of our getting a supply to any extent we may require. 

7112. Mr. Fitzgerald.] Can you state what the difficulties are in the way of 
the private manufacture of salt which prevent its being manufactured at a profit ? 

-—The enormous amount of fresh water which is poured down from therivers 
into the Bay of Bengal makes the brine so weak that it is impracticable to 
manufacture it. 

7113. In reference to Mr. Prinsep’s establishment, which you alluded to, is 
that worked at a profit, so far as you know?—I am not aware. 

7114. With regard to the licence which you get from the Company, which it 
is necessary to apply for to the Government in order to carry on the private 
manufacture of salt, is the granting it or not a pure matter of discretion ?— 
Quite so. 

7115. To what department must you apply?—The department called the 
Salt and Opium Department in Bengal. 

7116. Supposing that licence should be refused, there is no remedy ?—No. 

7117. You have been asked whether any servants of the Company are 
engaged in trade; you are not able to state any instances in which they are so? 
—No. 

7118. I understood you to convey to the Committee that such was the 
general repute, that the servants of the Company have been connected with 
trade ?—I meant to convey that it yvas possible that it might be so ; that it was 
possible to evade the regulation. 

7119. You did not refer to any general reputation on the subject?—No; so 
far as my testimony goes, I would hear it to the contrary. 

7120. "Have you known any instances of the civil or military servants of the 
Company being connected with banking establishments ?—Yes, I believe they 
have been; but I had rather that the Committee would question some other 
witness upon that point. 

7121. Do you know of any instances of your own knowledge ?—No. 

7122. Do you know of any instances from public report? —Yes; from news¬ 
paper report. 

7123. Mr. Hume.] You have been asked a question respecting the revenue, 
and what effect would be produced on the revenue if the Government of India 
ceased to manufacture salt; you have stated that, the duty remaining the same, 
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there would not be much alteration. Gan you give any estimate, or have you 
any proof to show what amount of smuggling of salt takes place in Bengal ?— 
I have a statement which, if the Committee will allow me, I will submit to them 
upon the subject; this is a statement, first showing the net consumption of salt 
per head, and next the net revenue derived from salt per head. The amount of 
population, and the amount of revenue, I obtained from Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
In the year 1793-94 the population of the districts under the salt monopoly was 
estimated at 24,000,000, and the net revenue derived was 806,781 l:, showing a 
net revenue of 8 d. per head. The amount of salt consumed in that year was 
286,054,440 lbs., giving a relative consumption of 12 lbs. per head. In the 
year 1850-51, the net revenue per head had declined to 5 { d., and the amount 
of consumption to 9 1 lbs. I submit to the Committee that, in the face of those 
facts of the revenue., having declined from 8 d. to b\d., and the consumption 
from 12 lbs. to 9 \ lbs., upon that first necessary of life, there can be no doubt, 
as the general condition of the people of India has very much improved, 
especially in these districts, the amount of salt which has been smuggled has 
been increased in a very great proportion. If we take the amount of consump¬ 
tion at 12 lbs. per head, the amount of salt which is smuggled would then be 
very nearly 100 per cent, more than the amount which at present pays duty to 
the Company, or passes through their hands. 

7124. Sir J. IV. Hogg.] Are you aware that the present consumption is 
13 lbs. a head?—You are estimating the total consumption of Bengal. Bombay, 
and Madras, taken together. 

7125. In Bengal, the North-western Provinces, Madras, and Bombay combined, 
taking the whole amount of salt consumed and the population, you will find 
that the result gives a consumption of salt of 13lbs. ahead?—Yes, but if you 
take Bengal by itself, separating it from the other parts, where the monopoly 
does not extend, you will find it is only 9Ubs.; putting it altogether, it is as 
the Honourable Baronet has stated, but that is by mixing up the other Pre¬ 
sidencies with Bengal. 

7126. Mr. Hume."] What would you propose to do, as regards the duty, it an 
end were put to the manufacture of salt in Bengal, in order to prevent the 
revenue suffering?—Were the duty lowered to such a point that it would not 
pay %e expense and risk which the smuggler incurs, I consider the revenue 
would not be injured but might be benefited, and that a far larger amount of 
salt would come into consumption in India. 

7127. Have you any means of estimating what is the pivot point oi smuggling, 
that is, the amount of duty which would render it not worth the while of 
smugglers to evade the tax r —I consider that were the duty reduced to one 
rupee a maund, or about 21 . 145. a ton on importation, that would be sufficient. 

7128. That would put an end to the smuggling which now exists ?—1 consider 
it would. 

712f/<r And it would give a great relief to the population, and enable them to 
increase their consumption ?—Most unquestionably. 

71 30. Appearing, as vou do, at the request ot the manufacturers of salt in 
Cheshire, will you state to the Committee in what way you regard their allega¬ 
tion that there is a salt monopoly in the hands of the East India Company?-—I 
consider it is virtually a monopoly, because the local Government of the East 
India Company prevents any one but themselves engaging in the manufacture 
of salt. 

7131. If the duty were reduced to one rupee a maund, do you consider that 
that would be perfectly satisfactory to the manufacturers of salt in England ?— 
I consider that the reduction of the duty from 2$ rupees to 1 rupee a maund 
would open out nearly an illimitable market for British salt. The superior quality 
of British salt, I consider, would nearly command the entire market in India. 

7132. Looking at the proportion which you believe now to be smuggled, the 
revenue of India you think would not suffer by the change?—Decidedly not, in 
my opinion. If the Committee will allow me, I wish to state that the number 
of inhabitants of the districts subject to the Bengal monopoly is 53,467,000; the 
number in the districts supplied with salt is 33,000,000; and the number in 
the tributary states is 28,000,000 ; making altogether about 115,000,000. If we 
calculate the consumption at 12 lbs. a-head, and the duty at 1 rupee per maund, 
there would be a revenue of no less than 16,966,000 rupees, or about 350,000?. 
more than is at present derived. 

7133. The 
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7133 . The remedy you recommend is a reduction of duty, by which relief C. Jylwin, Esq. 

would be given to the population of India, and by which the revenue also would- 

be increased r — Yes. The best proof of the correctness of what I have stated I 23 June 18.53. 
find in this, that every reduction of the duty on salt which the East India 
Company have made has been met by a corresponding increase in the revenue. 

During the seven years commencing with 1837-38, and ending with 1843-44, 
the duty on salt was 3 rupees 4 annas per maund. The annual average quantity 
of salt sold and imported during that period was 4,627,030 maunds. In 
November 1844, the duty was reduced to 3 rupees per maund, and the annual 
average sale increased to 4,966,917 maunds. In April 1847, the duty was 
further reduced to 2 rupees 12 annas per maund, and the annual sale amounted 
to 5,452,909 maunds. In April 1849, the duty was again reduced to 2 rupees 
8 annas per maund. The Report goes on to say, “ It would appear that no 
further reduction can for the present be expected, consistently with the main¬ 
tenance of the revenue, the last reduction in 1849 having led to no further in¬ 
crease of consumption.” Now, I submit, that from the year 1849-50, there has 
not been sufficient time allowed to see the benefit of the reduction last made. 

7134 . Would the reduction of the duty remove the objection which you 
have to the Company continuing to manufacture salt ?—The two questions are 
entirely distinct. The Company have a perfect right to impose what rate of 
duty they think proper as a question of revenue. If they require a duty of two, 
or three, or four rupees, that is a question for them only to consider; it may 
be politic to reduce their revenue, but that is a matter which is in their hands 
only. But as respects the manufacture, they have no right to manufacture, and 
they ought at once to abandon it. 

7135 . You consider that by the Act of Parliament they are precluded from 
manufacturing ?—Decidedly. 

7136 . You stated a very decided opinion that the condition of the poorer 
classes in Bengal had very materially improved since the year 1837, and you 
gave in proof the greatly increased consumption which had taken place in the 
quantity of common calicoes used by the poor alone. Without reference to 
that single instance which you gave, from your residence, and from the inquiries 
which you made in India, what is your opinion as to the state of the native 
population now, compared with a period 12 or 1 5 years ago ?—I should think, 
as far as Bengal is concerned, there can be but one opinion, and that is that 
the government of the East India Company has been beneficial to the natives 
at large. I would submit to the Committee that, as far as the local government 
of India is concerned, it would be a matter of great danger and great hazard to 
attempt any fundamental change in it. I consider, of course, that it has its 
faults. I am not, for a moment, about to deny that; but that it is well adapted 
for the natives of India, and that they have flourished well under it, it is per¬ 
fectly preposterous for any one to deny; in fact, any person who would assert 
the contrary, I think would come before this Committee either as a prejudiced or 
interested witness. I am opposed to the Company as regards the salt monopoly; 

I think they are under an error and a delusion, and that they would obtain a 
greater amount of revenue by abandoning that manufacture and reducing the 
present exorbitant duty ; but as regards the benefit of the Company’s govern¬ 
ment to all classes of natives in India, I can speak of it most favourably. If 
they have not done all they might have done, they are still deserving great 
credit for what they have accomplished. 

7137 . In your correspondence and communication with the public officers in 
India, have you or have you not found a general desire and disposition to correct 
abuses where they have been pointed out, and to do that which would tend per¬ 
manently to benefit the population and the revenues of the State ?—I believe the 
servants of the East India Company, I speak of the civil servants, to whom, I sup¬ 
pose, the question refers, are a class of gentlemen who, as a body, are most anxious 
to promote the welfare of the natives of India, and I believe, upon every occasion, 
where it is in their power they do so ; I believe, also, on the part of the natives 
of India, taking them generally, there is a good feeling towards the East India 
Company. Of course, the Committee must quite understand that I am only 
speaking as to the parts of India which I have been in. The natives of India, I 
think, would much regret to see any fundamental change as regards the East 
India Company. They look up to it with respect; they have, under the present 
Government, that which they never had before ; they have, comparatively, order, 
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D. C. Auluiin, Esq. system, law, and protection; and I think it would be indiscreet in this country 

- in any way to make any organic change in the local government of India. 

23 June i 853 . 7138. I will put into your hand a petition from the inhabitants of Binning; 

ham, agreed to at a public meeting. The petitioners say, “Your petitioners are*' 
of opinion that the present constitution of the Indian Government is not favour¬ 
able to a wise and just administration of the affairs of India; that they have 
learned that the condition of the Indian population is one of general poverty and 
depression; that the industrial resources of the country are undeveloped; that 
little has been done to produce means of communication between the ports and 
the interior.” Do you think that the petitioners are correct in alleging that 
such general poverty and depression exists ?—There is a great deal of poverty 
and depression there, it is true, but at the same time there are a great many 
causes which have tended to produce it; it has not been solely the fault of the 
local government of India. The Committee may smile, but I attribute it mainly 
to the salt monopoly ; I look upon it that the system which the Company has 
adopted has been a mistake; those are my views. Any poverty which exists 
has not been created by the want of good intention oil the part of the East India 
Company or their servants in India. 

39. Leaving the question of salt, has any eflFort been made in respect of 
sugar and other produce to develope the industry of the country?- Yes. The 
East India Company, upon all occasions where it has not been a question of 
revenue, have shown themselves to be most desirous of promoting the benefit of 
the natives of India. 

7140. Looking to the fact of the exports having increased from 8,000,000 to 
18,000,000 in the course of a few years, in what way has the industry of the 
country been developed to produce that great increase?—As regards the poorer 
classes, I should refer to the article of sugar ; the poorer classes of natives are 
more cultivators of sugar than of any other article. Indigo and silk, and such 
articles, are generally cultivated by Europeans or the richer class of natives. 

7141. Are the Committee to understand that the laws recently passed in 
England, reducing the amount of taxation in sugar and other articles produced 
in India, has tended to promote that industrial improvement which you speak 
of?—Very much so indeed. 

714* Is it correct, then, to state that no assistance has been given to the 
industrial resources of India?—Certainly not. 

7143. You do not agree with the petitioners in that respect ?—By no means. 

7144. Can you state how far “ justice has been denied through the corruption 
or the incapacity of the courts of law ” ?— There is one thing which is very 
certain, that whatever accusations may be brought against our English adminis¬ 
tration of justice, it is superior to anything the natives have ever had before, 
and to what they now possess in most of the independent states. 

7145. You refer to the system now carried on under the Company’s govern¬ 
ment ?— Yes. 

7146. Are yott able, from your experience, to draw a comparison between that 
and the system in any of the neighbouring states to which yott have alluded ?— 
I have never been in the native states, but having had a native partner in India, 
and very often having had discussions with him on that point, I should sav 
nothing can be more miserable than the condition of the natives in most of tire 
native states; property and life are perfectly insecure* 

7147. Are you of opinion that the system at present carried on in India is 
based upon a desire to promote the industry and welfare of the natives ?—Most 
undoubtedly. 

William WortMngtm, Esq., called in: and Examined. 

w n (y . tjlini ton 7148. Chairman.] YOU are the Proprietor of Rock Salt Mines and Works in 
Esq. Cheshire ? — I am. 

_- 7149. Are the mines in Cheshire capable of producing a larger Supply if 

India should require it ?—Yes ; and of manufactured salt also. 

7) 50. To an extent equal to any probable increase of consumption, do you 
think ?—Almost to an unlimited extent. 

71,51. Have you any information as to the relative qualities of British salt 
and East Indian manufactured salt, and the price at which each description sells 
in India?—In the month of March, Cheshire manufactured salt was selling at 

Calcutta 
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Calcutta at 80 rupees per 100 maunds, at the same time that the Company’s 
manufactured salt was selling at 50 rupees per 100 maunds. 

7 * 52. There is no prejudice in India, therefore, against British salt ?—It would 
appear not at the present time ; formerly there was a prejudice, in consequence 
ol its being supposed that animal substances were used in clearing the brine, 
but that prejudice seems no longer to exist. 

7153. What is the price, per ton, of salt, free on board ship at Liverpool now ? 
-Thirteen shillings. 

7154. How many bushels are there in a ton?—Forty bushels. 

7 1 55. What is the average freight to Calcutta ?—Twenty-five shillings; freight 
has ranged from 15 s. to 15 v. The amount has been very high lately, on account 
ol the vessels being attracted to the gold regions, but it is now rapidly falling. 

7156. What quantity has been sent to India during the last six years ?—In 
184/, 25,754 tons; in 1848, 15,507 tons; in 1849, 27,640 tons; in 1850, 36,341 
tons; in 1851, 61,711 tons; in 1852, 37,677 tons. The average quantity during 
the first three years was 32,300 tons ; the average quantity during the second 
three years was 45,243 tons ; being an increase of 40 per cent. 

7157* 'Mr, Hume. ] Can you state the amount of freight in each of those 
years which you have now enumerated? —Not correctly; but freights have 
seldom been more than 25 s. previously to the discovery of gold in Australia. 
7158. What has been the lowest amount? — Fifteen shillings. 

71.59* Would not the amount of your exports depend very much upon the 
rate of freight at which they could be sent out? — It would; but I am of opinion 
that the supply and demand would regulate each other, and that a second-class 
vessel would be introduced into the Indian trade which would afford a sufficient 
quantity of ship-room to take out any quantity of salt which might be wanted 
in India. 

7160. Mr. Spooner. Was not the year 1852 a year of very high freights ?— 
It was. 

7161. Was not the highest amount of export from this country in that year? 
—No ; it was in the previous year. 

7 * 62. Mr. Mhot.] Can you state the cause of the falling off of the exportation 
in the last year ?—In consequence of ships being attracted by higher freights to 
Australia. J 6 § 

7 163. It would not pay to take ships up at a higher freight than you formerly 
took them up at ?— There is greater risk, of course, of its not paying. 

7 j 64. At what rate of freight should you think the risk was so great as to 
prevent your sending out a large quantity of salt ?— At 35 s. to 40 s. 

716-5 • I* 1 event of a war, therefore, it would be impossible for you to 

compete with the Indian manufacturers?— It would be more difficult to do so. 

7 1 (56. Do not you think it would be so difficult as to render it very unlikely 
that the full quantity which might be required in India could always' be sent ? 
—There might be a temporary deficiency; but if the East India Company were 
to store 12 months’ stock, as they do now in the case of their own salt, that 
difficulty would be removed. 

71 67. If the war continued during a second year, would not the same difficulty 
occur again ?— I am not prepared to say what would be the effect of a war. 

7168. Chairman.'] Do you suppose that the high duty now levied upon salt 
in India interferes much with the consumption of British salt in that country ?— 

I am of opinion that it does; and I believe that if the Government were to reduce 
it to one half its present amount, there would not be very much deficiency in 
the revenue. 

7169. Do you wish to convey to the Committee any information as to the 
opinion of the Governor of Bengal, in 1847, on the effect of a reduction of duty ? 
—I have in my hand a copy of a despatch signed by F. J. Halliday, the Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, and sent to Sir John Hobhouse, dated April 1847, 
in which lie states: u Under these circumstances, the Deputy Governor would 
submit to the consideration of the Supreme Government the propriety of making 
another reduction in the duty, to the extent of four annas a rnaund. Of the 
great expediency of diminishing the duty upon this important necessary of life, 
and the vast benefit which would accrue to the people from the imposition of a 
more moderate tax than the present, it is not now his Honour’s part to speak ; 
these have been admitted on all hands; and the principle is established, that, so 
far as financial exigencies will allow, the duty ought to be gradually reduced, 
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until it shall come to bear a much smaller proportion than at present to the 
value of the article taxed. That the people in the interior still buy. their salt 
at a price which presses hardly on their means, and that no small portion o« r 
the community obtain no salt at all, but are obliged to substitute for it 
adulterated and often deleterious articles, are, unfortunately, notorious facts ; 
and for the remedy of these evils, as well as for the discouragement ot smug¬ 
gling and its numberless consequent mischiefs, the Government will not cease 
to exert itself as far as its circumstances may at any time permit, lliat in¬ 
duction of duty must ultimately, and at 110 distant period, cause a largely 
increased consumption, cannot be doubted by any persons acquainted with 
the actual condition i>i the people; and it is indeed proved by the result of 
the last reduction, which, in the first complete year after it took place, has been 
followed by an increttse of consumption so considerable, as nearly to bring up 
the revenue to the highest average of many years past; and since it has been 
shown that, taking into account the decrease of expense in the department, the 
Government has, on the whole, gained, rather than lost ground, in respect to 
salt revenue during the year in question, and the prospective diminutions ot 
expense are such as to secure the Government against loss for some yeais yet 
to come, even on the supposition of a further reduction of: duty, the Deputy 
Governor is most anxious that the opportunity may fee taken to make that 
further reduction at once; so that the coming clearances, which, owing to the 
falling-oft in imports now to be expected are certain to be larger than usual, may 
be encouraged to the utmost possible extent, and the present large, wasting, 
and expensive stocks taken off without delay.” With regard to the reduction ot 
duty increasing the demand, I can state what was the effect in this count* y. 
I have in my hand the following official statement from the Excise, of the quan¬ 
tity of salt charged with duty r in England in the undermentioned periods, viz.. 

A N ACCOUNT of the Quantities of Salt charged with Duty in England in the under¬ 
mentioned Periods. 
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It begins with the year 1800 ; the duty continues at 10 5 . per bushel, with a 
Gradually increasing consumption, amounting in the last year of the 10 s. duty 
to 2 . 065,728 bushels. The duty was then raised to 15 s., when it declined to 
1 910,454, and never afterwards, during the next 1 7 years, amounted to the 
same quantity as in 1804, the last year of the 10 s. duty, though, during that 

period, the population must have doubled. 

7170 . Have you a copy r of any T petition which has been sent to the House 

of Commons to which you wish to draw the attention of the Committee ? 1 

have. . . _ 

7171 . From whom is that petition?—It is a petition from the inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood of Northwicli, in the county of Cllester, which has 
been presented to the House, and has been referred to this Committee It states, 

That on an average of several years past, not less than 600,000 tons of salt 
have been annually made from brine and rock salt, in the salt districts of 
Cheshire, giving employment by land and water to at least 5,000 able-bodied 
men. That a constant supply of salt, of good quality, and at reasonable prices, 

is 
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is of the utmost importance to the extensive population of British India, 
particularly the lower classes ; but at present they are almost entirely dependent 
upon the article manufactured in that country, which is impure in quality, 
uncertain and insufficient in supply, and costly in price. That if the salt manu¬ 
factured in England could be imported into India upon the same terms as other 
goods, a sufficient quantity could he sent from the salt districts of Cheshire to 
meet the wants of that country, pure in quality, certain and sufficient in supply, 
and low in price. That under no circumstances should any tax or duty be 
imposed on salt, but in proportion to its value, compared with other articles of 
commerce taxed by the East India Company. That the East India Company 
have imposed an import duty upon salt equal to 7 l. a ton; which, of itself, is not 
less than 20 times the value of the article; whereby the supply has become a 
monopoly in the hands of that Company. That the imposition of such duty 
is contrary to the commercial policy of this country, and unjust and oppressive 
towards the native population of India; and thereby the manufacturers of salt 
in Cheshire and elsewhere are shut out from the markets of that extensive 
country, or nearly so. That the opening of the trade would materially benefit 
such manufacturers, and others within such districts; and your petitioners 
believe, that the great saving in' the cost of salt would lead to a much greater 
demand by the native population of India for the cotton and other goods of 
English manufacture, and thereby greatly benefit the whole commercial and 
trading interests of this country. Your petitioners therefore pray, that in any 
charter to be now granted to the East India Company, provision may be made, 
that English salt may be imported into all parts of British India upon the same 
terms and conditions as other goods and manufactures.” 

7172 . Do you concur in those opinions?—I do, except in one, which I think 
requires to be qualified: “ That the East India Company have imposed an 
import duty upon salt equal to 7 1 - a ton, which of itself is not less than 20 times 
the value of the article, whereby the supply has become a monopoly in the 
hands of that Company.” I do not see why the duty should have led to a 
monopoly as a natural consequence. 

7173 . Do you speak the opinions of an association which was formed to 
represent the interests of the producers of salt before this Committee ?—I do. 

7174 . Sir T. H. Maddock .] If you were informed, and you knew it to be the 
fact, that salt as fine and as pure as the best salt you manufacture in Cheshire 
could be produced in India, at a price less than you can produce your salt in 
Cheshire for, should you think it necessary that the people of India should be 
supplied with their salt from England ?—Certainly not. 

7175 . That being the case, how could you reasonably urge the prayer of that 
petition upon Parliament ?—It is the first time I have heard that the salt which 
is generally consumed by the inhabitants of India is of a pure quality. I have 
met with many officers in the army who reside in my neighbourhood, who 
have told me that the salt presented to them in India was of a very impure 
quality. I inferred, that if officers got impure salt, the lower classes would not 
get it very good. 

7176 . Mr. Hume. ] Can you produce a purer salt, and at a lower price, than 
can be manufactured in Bengal ?—Yes ; and as a proof of that, I refer to the 
increase in the quantity that has been sent. 

7177 . Mr. Elliot.] I understood you to say your salt realised 80 rupees, 
where the Company’s realised 50 ?—Yes. 

7178 . You infer from that that your salt must be the better quality of the 
two ?—Certainly. I was not prepared for the suggestion which has been just 
made to me, of their salt being superior to ours. 

7179 . Chairman .] Have you any other statement with respect to British or 
Indian salt to make to the Committee ?—I would only wish to state that the 
salt trade in Cheshire is in a very depressed condition. There has been capital 
to the amount of 500,000 l. or 000 , 000 1. invested in it, which is at the present 
moment entirely unproductive. There is a capability of producing double the 
quantity of salt which is now required; and if an additional market could be 
found for it, we are in hopes that the present depressed state would be 
changed for that of a healthy and moderately lucrative one, and that the salt 
trade would no longer be the only exception to the general prosperity of the 
country. 

7180 . Is salt the only article of British production which is taxed in India?— 
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It is; and it is considered rather a hardship that the consumption of the article 
should be impeded by a duty upon it, when every other article of British manu¬ 
facture is received in India duty free. I should beg leave to submit whether 
a trifling Customs duty on the importation of every article ad valorem , would 
not be a cheaper mode of raising a revenue than the present plan of taxing and 
protecting the collection of the article of salt. 

7181. Mr. Hume.] Are the Committee to understand you to press upon them 
that the duty on salt should be reduced to the average duty which other articles 
imported into India pay ?—Yes. 

7182. You think that would give an outlet to the capital which is now unem¬ 
ployed in Cheshire?—I do. 

7183. Sir/. W. Hogg,] Why do you say that there is a protective duty in 
favour of salt manufactured in India, when the duty on imported salt is exactly 
the amount which the Government charge for the home-manufactured salt, plus 
the cost price ?—I referred to the expense which the Company incur in protect¬ 
ing the collection of the duty. 

7184 Imported salt, from Cheshire, sells higher than salt manufactured in 
India?—It did at that period I have mentioned. 

7185. As it sells higher in the market, being of a superior quality, and yet 
pays the same duty, in point of fact the Cheshire salt has already an unfair 
advantage in the Indian market.?—Not an unfair one, if the whole of the 
advantage is derived from its superior quality. 

7186. But it has an advantage on account of its superior quality, paying only 
the same duty ?—Certainly. 

7187. Sir T. H. Maddock.j That is, it pays less in proportion to its value 
than the native salt ? — Of course ; but you would tax the cost of the transit of 
the article, in addition to the value of it. 

7188. Sir J. W. Hogg.] One of the reasons for which you urge the measures 
you propose upon the Committee, is a consideration for the vast number of 
people employed in the manufacture of salt in Cheshire ?—Yes. 

7189. Do not you think there is at least a countervailing reason on the other 
side, when you consider the vast number of natives employed in the manufac¬ 
turing districts in India who would be thrown out of the means of obtaining 
their bread if the manufacture of salt were stopped ?—That would be so, unless 
they could be more profitably employed in some other way. 

7190. Do not you think, from what you have heard of India, that there is a 
much greater facility in this country for a man to transfer his occupation from 
one calling to another than exists in India?—Possibly there may be ; but we 
have heard very lately of the cultivation of cotton and tea being'introduced 
into India, which is entirely a new trade. 

7191. Mr. Flume.] If that trade is not carried on in low, marshy grounds, 
but on high mountains, some hundreds of miles off, does not that somewhat 
weaken your argument ?—-Unless they could also be employed in the cultivation 
of the soil. 

7192. Sir ./. W. Hogg.] Have you heard also that the East India Company 
have imported people from America, to endeavour to teach the natives to grow 
cotton, and that they have imported largely natives from China to teach them 
how to grow the tea, and to pluck and manufacture the leaves?—I have; and 
I hope they will be successful. 

7193. Mr. Hume.] The question put to you has been putin consequence of 
your saying that 5,000 individuals are now unemployed, and that you want 
employment for them; ought not the Government of India to take into con¬ 
sideration how far, in giving an unfair advantage to an imported produce, 
they might injure the inhabitants of India engaged in the production of salt 
there ?—They might; but I do not admit that we want an unfair advantage. 

7194. If the duty, ad valorem, is equal on both descriptions of salt, then it is 
not unfair ?—If there were an ad valorem duty, the native salt would, in all 
probability, be free entirely. 

7195. Do you mean by that to say that the Cheshire salt, if admitted at a 
moderate duty, would altogether supersede the use of Indian salt ?—I do. If 
that ad valorem duty were levied upon all goods alike, it would be very trifling 
upon the article of salt imported into India. 
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James William Ballantine Dykes , Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

7196. Mr. Jiumei] I put into your hands a petition of the Madras Native 
Association, and other native inhabitants of the Presidency of Madras, presented 
to the House of Commons, and referred to this Committee. Referring to para¬ 
graph 7, is it correct to say that the ryotwar “ system was introduced for the 
purpose of preventing the accumulation of landed property by the natives ” ?— 
No, it is not. The introduction of the ryotwar system was vehemently opposed 
in the first instance by Munro, and was in opposition to the express orders of 
Government in favour of a lease settlement. I believe that the system, in reality, 
was the natural result of the existing state of things when the country was ceded. 
The minute subdivision of property, which is made the subject of complaint, 
arises from the Hindoo law of inheritance ; and the fact, that zemindarries were 
not affected by this fundamental rule of -equal division amongst the heirs male, 
shows clearly that zemindarries were not considered under former governments 
as real property, but as held more or less at the will of the sovereign. 

7197. Then this allegation, that it is owing to the Company’s government, is 
not, in your opinion, correct?—Certainly not. 

7198. It is further said, “ That the great zemindar defies all authority, and 
will keep the ryots as poor as they have always been,” Does that system, as 
far as you have seen it, keep the ryots pool’, or is their situation improving ?— 
I do not think that the ryots can so readily improve their circumstances under 
the zemindarry system as when paying direct to the Government. 

7199. In paragraph 14, it is stated that the ryot must dispose of a certain 
portion of his produce there mentioned, in order to meet the assessment, in 
consequence of the deterioration in the value of grain. How t far do you concur 
in the statement there made, with respect to the selling price ?—As far as the 
statement made in the petition refers to the fall in prices, and as far as my expe¬ 
rience goes, the statement as to the fall in prices is perfectly correct; but I 
think the next supposition, that the produce is still the same, does not tally with 
what is said respecting the fall in prices. There is a great increase in the popu¬ 
lation, and there is this fall in prices ; therefore I believe the consumption will 
be greater; and as the extent of land now under cultivation, as measured by the 
land revenue, is still the same, and there is no importation of grain, I think it is 
a more natural supposition that the crops are now much more abundant, and 
that therefore the ryot does not suffer by the fall in prices to anything like the 
extent alleged. 

7200. It being made up in the quantity ?—Yes; the land was poor when we 
took possession of the country. Fifty years of peace and continued occupation 
has improved the condition of that land, and the ryot now gets a much larger 
return than he formerly did. 

7201. Does not it, on the contrary, follow that, the crops having been 
improved by the improved cultivation, the quantity which the ryot obtains is 
greater, and therefore he is better off than he was before?—Undoubtedly; 
but the consequent cheapness of markets, generally’, has not the same effect in 
India that it has in England. 

7202. This allegation you consider not to be correct?—Not as to the fall in 
the prices pressing on the resources of the ryot to the extent alleged. 

7203. In paragraph 18 it is stated, “That the tehsildar of every talook, such 
is the denomination given to his division, on the 12th day’ of July in every year, 
proceeds (in some places by himself, in others by Ins subordinates) to fix the 
quantity of land to be taken up collectively’ and individually’ for the year 
ensuing;” will you state how far your experience enables you to confirm that 
statement, or the contrary?—-I believe, to a certain extent, the statement is 
perfectly true. I have already described the complicated system which has 
grown up under the name of the ryotwar system; and the checks now imposed, 
of which I then endeavoured to give a brief sketch, must always and do throw 
an undue amount of power into the hands of all revenue officials. The ryots 
are not compelled to take up such lands as the tehsildar is pleased to appoint, 
but they are compelled to retain lands which they do not want; and this power 
of coercion is highly prejudicial, not only’ to the interests of the l’yots, but of the 
Government and the community at large. 
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7204. Can you point out how that abuse could be corrected?—By simplifying 
the system as it at present exists; which would also obviate another grievance 
that they allude to here. A complicated system not only enables the local autho¬ 
rities to coerce the ryots to a certain extent, but it retards their own operations; 
they cannot get the requisite arrangements made in the proper season; the 
result is, the delay to which the petitioners refer. The year is nearly closed 
before the final settlement is concluded. 

7205. In your opinion, that complaint in the petition is well founded, but is 
capable of being remedied under that improved system which you have pointed 
out ?—I think it is an exaggerated picture, but the present intricate ryotwar 
system does lead to such a result, and it could be thus obviated. 

7206. In section 24 , it is stated, “That the jummabundy having thus finally 
determined by the end of* March the amount payable by such ryot, he is bound 
to liquidate it prior to the ensuing month of July, the period for the settlement 
of the next dittum.” Will you explain how far that is a grievance felt by the 
ryots at the present time?—I do not think it holds good with reference to the 
whole of the cultivation; the fluctuating demand only affects about a quarter of 
the cultivation, and the practice is, for the remaining three-fourths of the 
revenue to he liquidated according to the regular course. The revenue is paid 
by instalments. The first instalment falls due in December ; and the whole sum 
payable by each ryot should be collected according to fixed proportions between* 
that time and the following July, the commencement of the revenue year. Three 
quarters, as I have said, are so liquidated, instalment by instalment, which gives 
those ryots who have capital ample time to study the markets ; but the remain¬ 
ing quarter of the annual demand, as it is not finally fixed, often till much later 
ori than March, has therefore to be realised without delay, and frequently to the 
great disadvantage of both parties. 

7207. How is that to be remedied?—By simplifying the system, you would 
enable all the accounts to be concluded at the proper season; before the first 
instalment of the revenue falls due. 

7208. That is a matter of regulation merely r—It is perfectly possible so to 
arrange the matter, that the final settlement should be come to before December. 

7209. In paragraph 2 7 there is this allegation: “ The cause of the heavy 
charges of management under the ryotwar system is its endless and varied 
details, requiring a multiplicity of revenue officers in the talooks to keep the 
accounts, and so on through every gradation of office, from the telisildar to 
the Board of Revenue do you consider that a fair ground of complaint ?—The 
charges also would, I believe, be reduced as regards the revenue by simplifying 
the system ; but with regard to those charges, there is a matter which I think 
I should mention to the Committee. The police and the revenue administration 
of the country are in the same hands in Madras, and the division of the gross 
charge under those two heads is to a certain extent arbitrary. One-third, I believe, 
is debited to the “police,” and two-thirds to the “ revenue,” the additional third 
having reference, doubtless, to the responsibility that an officer incurs, in his 
revenue capacity; and it is scarce possible, therefore, to form a correct idea as 
to the real expense of either establishment. I am not prepared to state that 
simplifying the revenue system would diminish the total charges; but I will con¬ 
fidently assert that more time would thus be made available for police duties, for 
the good of the people generally; and that any district police force that could 
be organised in the present state of the country could not be effective, and would 
be infinitely more expensive. 

7210. Is it your opinion, that leaving the police of the district in the hands of 
the revenue collector is a wise and proper course ?—That is my opinion. For a 
time it was entrusted to another officer, but the state of the country became such 
that it formed the subject of a Parliamentary inquiry, I believe, in 1813 . The 
present system is in accordance with the immemorial customs of India; and its 
re-establishment in 1816 was the result of that inquiry. 

7211. Then the heavy charges which are here alluded to, as connected with 
the ryotwar system, are a compound of the expense of the police and of the land 
assessment ?—Yes. 

7212. Do you think any arrangement could be made for distinguishing the 
charges incident to the ryotwar system from those connected with the police ? 
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—As the same officers perform both duties, it cannot be otherwise, I think, than 
an arbitrary calculation. 

7213. It is stated that “ every revenue officer knows that if this rule,” that is, 
the rule laid down by Sir Thomas Munro to allow freedom of cultivation, “ were 
observed, the Government would scarcely receive half the revenue it now does 
how far do you concur in that statement ?—I think it is a very exaggerated 
view; but the coercive powers already described do lead to this unsound state. 
The experiment was tried in 1 / 0 ( 5 ; there was a fall of the revenue then of 
something under two lacs, which was less than 10 per cent, on the total revenue 
of the district in which it was tried. I do not believe, if freedom of cultivation 
were allowed, the fall now could possibly exceed 10 per cent., and it would pro¬ 
bably be less than that, as the land generally is in a better state. 

7254. Would the fall in the revenue be of any great importance to the culti¬ 
vator?—-Not in a financial point of view; but it would be of immense import¬ 
ance to the cultivator, as connected with a measure that secured to him freedom 
of cultivation, without which I believe you can have no sound revenue system. 

7215. That is a portion of the system which you would recommend to be 
adopted ?•—I have already given evidence to that effect. 

7216. In the following paragraph there is this allegation : “ It may be said 
that, although the revenue was not improved under ryotwar, the circumstances 
of the ryots have.” In your opinion, what is the present condition of the ryots, 
as compared with their condition when the ryotwar system was introduced 
by Sir Thomas Munro ?—I have already given evidence as to what I believe 
to be the condition of the country at present, not that 20 years ago, which is 
referred to in the petition, and I have instanced in support of my opinion the 
fall in prices. Tthink it is quite possible for a great improvement to have taken 
place in the state of the ryots, without a corresponding increase being shown in 
the total amount of the revenue, and such an improvement, there is ever}' reason 
to believe, has taken place as regards the present state of their lands. There must 
be a point after which it is more profitable to take up additional lands, instead 
of making more capital in the same confined extent; and, were the country more 
accessible, we should probably find that this point has been attained more gene¬ 
rally than is now supposed. So many checks have been imposed, and so many 
derations made, that it is scarcely fair to take the present results as a true index 
to what the results would have been had the system as originally proposed been 
adhered to, and had the country received the benefit of roads; but cheap food 
may be considered as one good result, even if we regard the interests of the 
ryots only, and an unmixed blessing as regards the community at large. 

7217. Are you quite satisfied that, upon the whole, the improvement has 
been considerable, and with improved roads would have been much greater r— 
Yes. 

7218. In paragraph 32 it is stated, “ That though the situation of a zemindary 
ryot is considered by many as superior to most of those placed immediately 
under collectors and their native officers, it is still more miserable at this time 
than it was at the date of Mr. Russell’s report; and as the zemindarships are 
hereditary, and cannot lapse to Government, except for failure in the payment 
of the peishcush, or permanent rent, your petitioners represent the imperative 
necessity for definite and effective regulations to restrain the zemindar from the 
continual practice of oppressive extortions.” What is your opinion upon that 
subject ?—Regulations have been passed to that effect; but I believe the best 
remedy will be to improve the tenure of the ryots on the Government lands. 
The zemindars are surrounded by lands held direct of the Government; and if 
the Government improve the condition of their own ryots, the zemindars will be 
compelled to follow their example, or the ryots will desert them. 

7219. You mean to say that there is waste land both in the zemindaries and 
belonging to the Government; and that if the Government give better terms and 
more security, the zemindars will be obliged to do so too ?—Exactly so; and 
this does not apply only to the waste. Freedom of the person is secured to all; 
and if gross oppression were attempted, the customary cultivation would also 
be thrown up. 

7220. That is the remedy for that complaint ?—The best remedy, I think. 
Regulations have been passed defining the rights of the zemindars and of the 
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ryots relatively, and those regulations would have been much more beneficial 
had not their effect been hindered by the interpretations which have been put 
upon those regulations by the local courts. Had there been a local legislation 
to set that matter to rights, I believe those regulations would have been more 
beneficial; but there has not been; and I believe the most effective measure 
will be to jmprove the. condition of the ryots on the Government land. 

7221. In paragraph 41 , a complaint is made respecting small farms and 
licences. It is stated that the grievance consists in “the annual leasing out to 
individuals of certain privileges, such as the right of measuring grain and other 
articles.” In your opinion, what is the justice of that complaint ?—They men¬ 
tion here the right of rfieasuring grain. ‘ That I cannot speak to; I never knew 
that right to exist. The right to the sweepings of the goldsmiths’ workshops I 
have heard of, and tfife other rights, &c., may exist in different districts with 
which I am not much acquainted. I believe they should be abolished with the 
moturpha; but as to the Government right to the waste, that is perfectly 
legitimate. 

7222. You think that in abolishing the moturpha, all these petty interferences 
with traders ought also to be abolished ?—Yes. 

7223. In paragraph 42 , the salt monopoly is referred to : “ The next griev¬ 
ance to which your petitioners would draw the attention of your Honourable 
House is the salt monopoly, a source of revenue introduced into this Presidency 
by the East India Company.” Will you state how far that has operated as a 
grievance in the district in which you have been ( As far as I can form an 
opinion, I do not think the salt monopoly is the grievance that it is represented 
to be. According to the petitioners’ own showing, 18 measures of salt, an able- 
bodied man’s supply for the whole year, costs about 1 .y. 4 cl, about a week’s 
labour. A week’s labour in England, I suppose, may be reckoned at. 9 s. I 
believe a labouring man in England contributes that amount to the Goverment 
in the way of taxes in oneway or another ; and as there will be no taxes in India 
if the moturpha tax be abolished in Madras, I do not think that the labouring 
man in India can be considered as hardly treated, whilst that is all he contributes 
to the support of Government, A tax on a necessary of life, its retention is, of 
course, only justifiable till some better mode of raising that amount of revenue can 
be devised; and the above rate applies only to the coast. From such inquiries 
as I could make, the price is doubled where I was employed, at the distance, say 
of a hundred miles up country. A fortnight’s labour is requisite there ; and this 
holds good over India generally. A reduction of the monopoly rates on the coast 
would be of little use in this respect; would not help the bulk of the I ;,0 millions. 
But improved roads and railways, in connexion with depots in the interior, for 
the sale of the Company’s salt, would reduce the price of salt there to a great 
degree, and would be the greatest boon we could confer upon the inhabitants of 
India. 

7224. Have you had any opportunity of knowing how far salt is smuggled in 
that district?—I have had no opportunity myself of knowing, but every person 
I have ever met with, who was qualified to give an opinion, has invariably been 
of opinion, that a reduction in the present rate would diminish smuggling; and 
that it would not only diminish smuggling, but from the increased consumption 
would probably tend to increase the Government revenue. 

7225. Have those parties given you any means of judging of what amount of 
reduction would prevent smuggling?— No ; and I cannot form any opinion upon 
that subject. 

7226. In paragraph 46 it is stated. “ Another serious evil of which your 
petitioners have to complain, is the increased and increasing consumption of 
spirituous liquors in this Presidency.” Are you aware in what way the 
Government could interfere to prevent that evil?—Yes, I think more stringent 
rules might be introduced as to where liquors should be sold. At present there 
are such rules, but they are not adhered to with sufficient rigour; and the con¬ 
sequence is, that liquor is sold all over the country. If more stringent rules 
were put in force as to where only liquor should be sold, and there were police 
regulations to see that at those stations due order was maintained, and dis¬ 
orderly conduct on the part of the people who sold the liquor prevented, I 
believe a remedy to a great extent might be obtained ; but it is a difficult 
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subject which, I believe, is occupying attention at home now ; and if solved here, 7. jp />. 
the solution might be applied to India. Esq 

7227. Take the 50 t,h paragraph: “That another office constituting useless- 

expense to the Government is that of the Mahratta Dufter, or Native 23 June 1 853 - 
Revenue Establishment.” Will you state how far you believe that complaint to 

be well founded r—The Native'Establishment alluded to there, is under the 
authority of the Revenue Board, and assists in checking the accounts which are 
forwarded from each district. As far as I can judge, I think such an establish¬ 
ment requisite; but the use of Mahratta, to which reference is made, is, I believe, 
an unmitigated evil. In each of the districts in the Madras Presidency, at pre¬ 
sent, all revenue transactions are not written in English, the language of the 
ruling power, nor in the vernacular; they are written in Mahratta, a language 
which neither the people of the district nor the collector understand a word of. 

Every revenue transaction, whatever its nature, must be written in the Mahratta; 
such a system necessarily encourages fraud, and should be abolished. 

7228. Chairman. J What would you substitute ?*—The language of the district. 

A few years ago, if a man complained about any revenue subject, and a decision 
was given, the decision that was given to the man was put in the Mahratta lan¬ 
guage, and he might have to go to the very people against whom he was com¬ 
plaining to have it translated for him. That has been altered; but all revenue 
transactions are still couched in Mahratta. I think they should be put in the 
vernacular of the district; and, if it were requisite, that they should be in one 
language at Madras. They might be translated there into the Mahratta, or any 
other language which might be deemed advisable. 

7229. Mr. Hume.'] In paragraph 51 , it is stated, “Your petitioners now pro¬ 
ceed to direct the attention of your Honourable House to the Maramut depart¬ 
ment, by which is intended the construction and preservation of reservoirs.” 

Will you state what your opinion is as regards that as a ground of complaint ?— 

As regards the disbursements under this head being unsystematically applied, 

I fully agree. The execution of public works by the tehsildars, or heads' of police, 
is open to the greatest abuses; the works should be executed under the engineer 
who gives the plan and forms the estimate. But this subject has been most ably 
and thoroughly considered in the Report of the Madras Commissioners of Public 
Works. I have also heard general complaints made with reference to the want 
of attention paid to irrigation, but I think there are results attending irrigation 
now which have not received due consideration. The immediate result of the 
construction of any of those works is a great increase in the crops; and as there - 
are no roads, the next step inevitably is a growth in the population. This in¬ 
creased produce cannot be turned into the legitimate channels of commerce, and 
so become a source of mercantile capital; it simply results in an increase of 
population, whilst all such outlay of Government money, to a certain extent, 
checks a similar outlay of private capital; therefore I think that at present irri¬ 
gation is of secondary importance. The construction of roads is of much more 
importance; and the high returns on the present works of irrigation cannot be 
maintained under a sound revenue system. With competition from the similar 
outlay of private capital, it will be requisite to reduce the present rates on 
Government irrigation ; and I further believe, that in estimating the value of this 
irrigation they have not made allowance for the value of the water ; they have . 
not considered what the Government might have obtained by letting out its 
water privileges to others; they have simply taken the cost of the works, and 
deducted that from the increased value given to the land by means of irrigation. 

The real value, I should however think, can only be found by ascertaining the 
excess of such results above what might have been obtained from private, parties, 
who would have saved the Government the risk and expense of any works 
whatever. 

7230. Your opinion is, that irrigation without roads, or the means of selling 
the produce, would only increase the quantity, and thereby lower the price 
without benefiting the country generally ?—Exactly so. 

7231. Mr. Lowe.] Are there persons ready to perform those works of irriga¬ 
tion r —Yes. Very large works we cannot expect private capital to perform, 
but there are other works which to my knowledge private capital would be 
ready to take up. 
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7232. Wliat sort of works?—Dams across rivers; I may refer in my own 
district to the anient on the Cauvery, at Nerrinjapet. 

7233. Mr. Hume.'] If roads were made, you think that there is private capital 
in many instances available for preparing works of irrigation, which would add 
very much to the produce of the country?—'Yes; and would provide against 
famines, we may believe, with more certainty. 

7234. Mr. Lowe.] Do you think that that is the case apart from the making 
of roads ?—Without making roads there is private capital to be found, but 
I believe the making of roads is of paramount importance at present; and 
further, unless roads are made, there being this redundant population resulting 
from those works, that redundant population I believe to be exposed to great 
peril. Let the works be breached, and in the absence of roads, that popula¬ 
tion has no means of obtaining food from elsewhere, and the result must be 
starvation. 

7235. Mr. Hume. 1 Unless roads, and the means of inland communication are 
combined with irrigation, you do not conceive that India would derive that 
amount of advantage which is expected from irrigation alone ?—No. 

7236. Mr. Lowe.] Are not many of those anicuts at the mouths of rivers 
where there is communication by sea?—Yes; and in that case some of the- 
objections I have stated do not apply, as regards the coast. 

7237. Mr. Hume.] In paragraph 70 it is stated that “ the defective and super¬ 
ficial acquaintance of the vakeels themselves with the regulations, and their 
general- inaptitude for the discharge of their duties, has long been the theme of 
complaint on the part of our servants under the Bengal Presidency what iff 
your view upon the subject ?— I believe that the state of the bar will always 
depend Very greatly on the efficiency of the bench. The present System of con¬ 
sidering all officers available, either for revenue or judicial duties, is utterly 
opposed to improvement in the administration of justice ; and no man should 
ever be appointed to preside over a court of appeal who has not risen regularly 
in the judicial line. The training that an assistant receives in the office of the 
collector and magistrate, is of great advantage to him on entering the other 
branch of the service; and much experience in the practice of the courts might 
be given him, were collectors authorised-to employ such assistants, when requi¬ 
site, as Government advocates, to conduct either criminal trials or civil suits in 
which the Government may be concerned. It would not only be admirable 
training, but it would also greatly benefit the interests of society generally as 
regards criminal cases. The efforts to baffle justice increase in proportion to 
the magnitude of the crime; and anyone who has had any practical experience 
in Indian courts, will, I think, see at once the very great assistance that such 
Government prosecutors might render on such occasions in the cause of justice. 
I also think that the standard of the vakeels might be improved, by insisting that 
all the native judges should be appointed from their rank; that no man should be 
elevated to the uncovenanted bench who has not previously served as a vakeel. 

7238. Do you think that a scheme of promotion by rotation, after practising 
in inferior stations, is desirable ?—I would not have promotion made dependent 
upon length of service; I would leave it to the selection of the judge, but I 
would limit his selection to those who had practised as vakeels. 

7239. From the bar you would select your judges?—The uncovenanted 
judges. 

7240.. You think that would remove much of the complaint which now arises? 
—It would tend to raise the class of vakeels in India. 

7241. In paragraph 74 there is the allegation: “The tehsiklars are able, in 
their magisterial capacity, to trump up false accusations, and to involve any 
number of persons in their charges.” What is your experience on that subject ? 
—I do not think it is done to any great extent. The large proportion which the 
acquittals bear to the convictions is, I think, chiefly the result of a practice 
among the natives, that when they bring any accusation they do not confine 
themselves to the immediate party, but they include all his relatives and every 
one whom they think will be able to give evidence against them ; and those men 
are all summoned. There is no evidence against them, and therefore when the 
day of trial comes they are acquitted, and the number of acquittals, always great 
from the character of native evidence generally, is thus further swelled. 

7242. By 
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7242. By what means would you prerent that practice ?—By greater strictness 
in issuing summonses. 

7243. In the same paragraph it Is stated, “ Your petitioners pray, therefore, 
that this anomalous state of things may be rectified; that the police may be 
made a separate department, as it was before the Regulation of 1816 . from 
what you have already said, you appear to differ from that? 1 entirely differ 
from that. The results of such a system, as laid before the House of Commons 
in 1813 , were by no means such as would justify its continuance then; and 1 
can see no subsequent change, either in the Hindoo idiosyncrasy or the state of 
the country, that would justify such a course now. 

7244. In paragraph 78 it is stated, that great inconveniences continually 
result “ to the people from the impossibility of getting access to the public records 
and documents of the various offices, of which your petitioners will give two or 
three instances/’ How far have you found that complaint well founded? I 
believe, to a great: extent, that is true. I think if the rule were altered, and, 
instead of secrecy, publicity were adopted as the general rule in India, it would 
be not only for the interests of the people but for the interests of the Govern¬ 
ment. It is only recently that those in the service were permitted free access 
to the records; the fact being, that those records' would only redound to the 
credit of the Government, so far as I have seen them. 

7245. You believe, looking to the manner in which public business is con¬ 
ducted, that it would be beneficial to the Government itself, and the parties 
employed, to have more publicity in all their proceedings :—Undoubtedly ; that 
would be the greatest spur to improvement. 

7246. You think publicity would give a spur to the exertions of the servants, 
knowing that their acts would be made known?—Exactly so; and it would 
prevent the community at large coming; to erroneous conclusions. 

247. Has it come within your knowledge that erroneous conclusions have 
been come to, in consequence of that system of secrecy which has been observed 
in India ?—Yes. 

7248. In paragraph 106 , it is suggested that, “ The holders of official situ¬ 
ations in India shall constitute the service, instead of an appointment by 
covenant, conveying a claim to be employed by the State, exclusively to all 
others. 4 ’ Have you any observations to make upon that suggestion r*—Perhaps, 
as I belong to the service, any opinion I can give will carry but little weight. 
I think it would be a very dangerous experiment indeed. Under the present 
system, incompetency is. occasionally found in persons having authority, but it 
must at present be experienced incompetency. Inexperienced incompetency, T 
believe; might occasion very serious disasters. Even if talent was a certainty 
under the proposed system, is there any certainty that the superior offices would 
always be held by men of experience : that political partisans would not be ap¬ 
pointed, though utterly ignorant of India, to offices of great responsibility ? Far 
away, hundreds of miles up country, is there not good grounds to fear the result in 
such cases ? Surrounded by a Hindoo or turbulent Mussulman population, one rash 
act might shake the Indian empire to its centre. The view which l have taken 
is open to the charge of self-interest, but the petitioners refer to Ceylon ; and 
I do think that the late rebellion, and the general results of the last few years 
there, fully bear out the evidence which I have felt it my duty to give on 
this important, yet somewhat personal subject. I would raise the intellectual 
character of the service as much as possible; I would elevate the standard, but 
I would still preserve it as a service. 

7249. In paragraph 120, it is stated, “ That your petitioners likewise pray for 
redress against another enactment of the Legislative Council, which vests in a 
single magistrate the powers formerly shared by two or more, to fine, imprison, 
and flagellate at his discretion.” How far have you found that complaint well 
founded?—That refers to the town police of Madras alone,and has no reference 
to the rest of the Presidency. In the Presidency generally, the magistrate only 
possesses the power of corporal punishment in cases of theft. 

7250. Having read that petition, have you any other observation to make 
which would tend to show the existence of any abuse in the administration of 
that district, and how it could be corrected r —I think the standard of attainments 
of the civil service might he raised very greatly in this way: I would propose 
that all appointments to the sendee in India, the civil sendee, engineers, and 
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artillery, and direct appointment to the army, should be formed into two classes, 
and that those two classes should be examined, the one with reference to 
studies calculated to mate an effective civilian, and the other with regard to 
the studies suited to an engineer corps; and that those who pass the best 
examinations of one class should form the civil service of India, whilst those who 
do not pass so high an examination should receive direct appointments to the 
army. Bo as to the other class: those who pass the best examinations, sup¬ 
posing their attainments to be sufficient, should form the engineers and artillery, 
and the remainder of that class, if duly qualified, should similarly obtain direct 
appointments to the army. I think in that way you might ensure a good civil 
service, as well as a good standard for the engineers and the artillery. 

7 -■> 1 • Mr. Elliot Is not that very nearly the system which exists at this 
moment, except os regards the civil service r—It is, except as regards the civil 
service. 1 am desirous of bringing what takes place with so much advantage 
in reference to the engineers and artillery to bear upon the civil service; but 
with this difference : it would not be fail* to expect such a body of candidates to 
incur the expenses and risks of a Haileybury education, and I would therefore 
have them examined at a suitable age for entering the service at once. I enter¬ 
tain no doubt as to the propriety and importance of retaining the civil service 
as a distinct body; but while I believe the civil service should be maintained in 
India as a distinct service, it is requisite to raise the standard of attainments of 
that service as much as possible, and that I think might he accomplished by 
what I have now mentioned. 

7252. Would not it be better, that those persons who are not qualified to pass 
the examinations which civilians are required to undergo, should lose tlieir 
appointments altogether. Why should you transfer them to the military service ? 

—I would not transfer them, as all w ould stand appointed to the army'; and the 
army, I believe, would not suffer by receiving as direct cadets those who did not 
succeed in obtaining appointments for which talent is more requisite. Under 
the present system, when a man has received a valuable appointment, it appears 
al way s somewhat a hard thing to deprive him of it, and the per centage of those 
who lose this valuable preferment is consequently very' small; but if, instead of 
specific appointments, you allowed the whole body to compete, and gave all who 
attained a certain degree of proficiency some appointment, allowing those who 
were most proficient to obtain the best appointments, I think you would be 
more certain of having an efficient service. 

7253. Do you consider that the petition from Madras is drawn up by a native ' 
or by a European hand? - I should say certainly the petition is drawn up by a 
European hand ; but I think undoubtedly there is much in the petition which 

is founded in fact, and which I believe could be easily remedied. 


Irancis B Ulia.ni Prideaux, Esq., called in; and further Examined, 

7254. Chairman.] HAVE you a paper to put in on the subject of the salt 
revenue in India ! I have a statement, which I can put in, showing the salt 
revenue of Bengal from 1841-42 to 1851—52 inclusive. It is prepared in the 
Sudder Board of Revenue at Calcutta, to which I have added only the figures 
in the last year, from the statements at the India House. 


I The same was delivered in, and is as follows:] 


STATEMENT 
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Francis William Prideaux , Esq., called in; and further Examined. 

F. W- Prideaux, 7255 - Chairman .] AT the last meeting of the Committee you put in a state- 
E»q. ment of the salt revenue of Bengal from the year 1841 , arranged under the 

-different heads which constitute the aggregate revenue; will you explain the 

*7 June 1853 . manner in which the revenue is realised under each head? I observe the first 
column is headed “ Wholesale Sales;” how are the prices of salt which is sold 
by wholesale regulated ?—The first column contains the salt sold by wholesale 
for the interior supply of the Bengal provinces, after it has left the salt districts. 
The prices are regulated by a calculation of the cost price, that is, what it has 
actually cost the Government, adding to that a sum equivalent to the import 
duty. 

7256. The price is regulated, is not it, by the average cost of a certain 
number of years r— By the average cost of a certain number of years, adding to 
it the duty. 

72.57. How many years?—I think it is the average of three years. 

7258. The wholesale price is the average cost of production of the three years 
preceding the sale, with the addition now of 21 rupees per maund as the duty ? 
—Yes, and at that, price salt is delivered to any person applying at the Govern¬ 
ment warehouses, in quantities of not less than 50 maunds. 

7259. Sir T. H. Maddock .] By the Government warehouses, you mean the 
golabs at Sulkea?—Yes, at Sulkea, and in the agencies. 

7260. Chairman .] Do you believe that the cost price of salt is calculated by 
the Bengal Government on such principles as to give an undue advantage to 
home-made over imported salt ? — I believe hitherto the price has been calculated 
in such a way as to give an undue advantage to imported salt. Practically, an undue 
protective duty has been levied in favour of the imported salt; the advantage is 
in favour of the importers, and not in favour of the native salt. The Committee 
will understand that the charges affecting the salt revenue may be divided into 
charges of manufacture, charges of collection, and charges of prevention. With 
regard to some of those, there can be no doubt as to how they should be classed. 
Round the salt districts there is a sort of cordon of preventive officers, in order 
to prevent the illicit transport of salt from the salt-producing districts into 
the interior of Bengal. That, of course, is clearly a charge of prevention, Then, 
again, the price paid to the molunghees, the salt-makers, for the salt they pro¬ 
duce, is, of course, clearly a charge of manufacture. But many of the other 
charges are rather difficult to distribute under their different heads, and at first 
only those which were distinctly charges of prevention were charged against 
the revenue, leaving almost all the others to be charged wholly against the salt. 
For example, the duty of the salt agent is to make advances to the salt-makers, 
and to receive salt from them equivalent to the value of those advances; but it 
is equally his duty to prevent the illicit manufacture of salt within his district. 
If the manufacture were prohibited, you must have an establishment of some 
sort for the purpose of prevention within the salt-producing districts. That 
portion of the charge which is really a preventive charge has hitherto been 
added to the cost price of the salt, as have several other charges of the same 
description, so that the salt has been sold by the Government at a price beyond 
its fair cost of manufacture; consequently, the imported salt has had to compete 

with 
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with an article which has been fictitiously raised in price, of course to the 
advantage of the imported salt. 

72b i. Will you state to the Committee what are the charges which you think 
fairly applicable to the production of native salt?—I think it is as well that 
I should read to the Committee a letter which w as received last year from the 
present Governor-general. The large increase of foreign salt imported into 
Bengal attracted the attention of the Revenue Board, and they thought it was 
very desirable, for the protection of the native manufacturers, that those charges 
should be more closely sifted, although to the Government it is utterly indifferent 
whether the revenue is raised on the imported salt or on the home-made salt. 
The following communication was thereupon made to the Court of Directors, 
under date of the 17th of September 1852 : “According to the Resolution of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1836 , and to the instructions 
of your Honourable Court consequent thereupon, the Government is required to 
sell agency salt manufactured on its account, at a wholesale price at least equal 
to the ‘ cost price,’ added to the fixed duty. The object of this Resolution was 
to place imported, and especially English salt, on a footing of equality with 
Bengal salt. The Board of Revenue in a letter, No. 685 , dated the 29 th June 
last, herewith forwarded, now show that the principle on which this ‘ cost price’ 
has been calculated is to a great extent erroneous ; that many items are included 
which are not really charges of manufacture, but charges of collecting and pro¬ 
tecting the revenue, and that hence foreign salt, instead of being on a footing 
of equality with Bengal salt, is much more highly favoured, and is consequently 
in a fair way of driving Bengal salt out of the market altogether. Thus in 
1842-43 the sales of Bengal salt amounted to 3 , 870,625 maunds, while the 
imports of foreign-salt were only 892,740 maunds, but in 1851-52 the former 
had fallen to 2 , 258 , 552 , and the latter had risen to 2 , 926,866 maunds. During 
this interval the manufacture has been stopped in some agencies, and contracted 
in others ; large numbers of people have been thrown out of employment, and 
one of the few remaining sources of domestic industry has been most seriously 
impaired. The Board’s argument is founded on an assumption, the cofrectness 
of which, I believe, will bear the most careful scrutiny, namely, that since the 
Government was prohibited by the Resolution of the Committee, either, on the 
one hand, from deriving a profit on the manufacture of salt over and above the 
fixed duty, or, on the other, from destroying competition by a temporary sacri¬ 
fice of a portion of the fixed duty, it has ceased to have any interest whatever 
In the manufacture of salt, except as a means of realising the fixed duty, and 
that the competition instead of being between the importer and the Govern¬ 
ment, as it was before the Resolution of the Committee was acted on, is now be- 
tweentheforeign raanufacturerand the Bengal manufacturer, between the importer 
and the dealer, who in the absence of a direct Government agency would bring 
the salt to market at a profit to himself, and at much less cost to the consumer. 
The Board then show that the Bengal manufacturer, besides being encumbered 
by the unavoidable extravagance of a Government system of manufacture, and 
the equally unavoidable extortion of the subordinate agents employed in carrying 
it out, is also charged with a considerable outlay, which, though incurred in 
connexion with, and apparently on account of the manufacturer, is in reality 
expended by the Government, as the cheapest and most convenient mode of 
realising its revenue, and protecting it from the operations of the smuggler. To 
take, for instance, the salary of the salt agent: the principal duties of this 
officer are, to make advances to the molunghees; to prevent any one from 
making salt, except those to whom advances are made; to prevent those to 
whom advances are made from disposing of their salt to any one but the Govern¬ 
ment : to receive, convey, store, and guard the salt, which from the very moment 
of its production becomes worth seven or eight times its natural value ; and to 
see that none is delivered except on the production of proper documents. He 
has also to prevent smuggling generally within his agency, and to superintend 
and control a large body of ill-paid native functionaries, whose authorised 
salaries are believed to bear but a small proportion to their actual receipts. 
Now, if the manufacture were to be undertaken by a large private joint-stock 
company (the most unfavourable supposition for the Board’s argument) under 
an excise system, such a company would employ one or more agents, whose 
simple duty would be to make advances to the molunghees, to receive the salt 
at its natural value, store it in golahs in convenient places on the river banks, 
0.10. b b 3 and 
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F.W.Pridcaux, and either bring it to market or sell it to dealers on the spot These agettts 
Esq. would be gomastas, such as are now employed by Calcutta merchants to pur¬ 

chase sugar and other country produce of far greater intrinsic value than salt; 

37 June 1853. anc j their services would be well remunerated by salaries of 25 or 30 rupees a 
month; and supposing 10 such agents to be employed in the field now occu¬ 
pied by one Government agent, their aggregate salaries would only be 10 per 
cent, of what the Government now pays to a single European agent, while nearly 
the whole expense of Sudder and Mofussil establishments would be saved to the 
manufacturer. But even under these circumstances, the Government must 
still maintain an expensive European officer, and a large body of excisemen, to 
see that no salt is manufactured but by those to whom advances are made by 
the licensed company ; that none is disposed, of except to the licensed company , 
that the licensed company themselves do not dispose of the salt without paying 
duty on it; and that; it is not embezzled by their agents, or pilfered from their 
storehouses. In short, the interests of the Government in the correct delivery 
and safe custody of all salt manufactured being from six to seven times as great 
as that of the dealer, the burden of protecting it must inevitably fall on the 
former ; and hence it must he concluded that a very large proportion of what 
is now apparently a manufacturing charge, is in reality a revenue charge, which 
would have to be incurred under any system of management, and ought not, 
therefore, to be charged upon the salt, but defrayed from the proceeds of the 
duty. The Board have entered into a detailed examination of the several items 
of charge, and have given their opinion whether the whole or any proportion 
of each item should be debited to revenue, or allowed to remain, as at present, a 
charge upon the manufacture, and an element of the 1 cost price, which, super- 
added to the fixed duty, is the price at which the Government must sell its salt 
to the public. The result of thp changes which they propose would be to reduce 
the price of Bengal salt by about 15 rupees, and Cuttack salt by about 10 rupees 
per 100 maunds, and so diminish the annual gross receipts of the Salt Department 
by about 2 , 82,027 rupees. This amount, they truly observe, is virtually a tax 
on home-made salt for the protection of foreign salt, and if the Government is 
not prepared to sacrifice it, it should be made good by a general increase in the 
duty on all kinds. 1 have recorded my views on this subject more fully in a 
separate minute, and now desire to recommend it to the immediate attention of 
your Honourable Court, it being desirable that, if possible, a reply should be 
received in India before the next annual adjustment of the cost piice, which 
will take place at the close of the current official year, and have effect from the 
1st May next. The duty of 2 rupees 8 annas a maund is fixed, as your Honour¬ 
able Court are aware, for five years, ending with the 30 th April 1854 .” 
This is the reply to that letter, under date of the l(»th February 1853 : “We 
now reply to your letter, dated the 17 th September last, with which you refer 
for our instructions a letter, dated the 29 th June 1852 , addressed to you by the 
Board of Revenue, on the subject of the mode in which the ‘ cost price,’ at 
which, in addition to the fixed duty, the agency salt is issued from the Govern¬ 
ment golalis, has hitherto been computed. The Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, which sat in the year 1836 , recommended that Government should 
keep their golahs at all times open for the sale of salt at the cost price, the 
purchaser to pay in addition a fixed duty on removing the salt from the golahs ; 
and with regard to salt manufactured in any other country than Bengal, that 
such salt should pay the same duty as that sold by the East India Company, 
and no other duty or charge whatsoever, except a fair and reasonable rent on 
such salt as may have been bonded. It appears, therefore, to have been clearly 
the intention of the Select Committee that the Bengal manufacturer and the 
importer of foreign salt should be placed on a perfectly fair and equal footing, 
and that the competition between the two descriptions of salt should be alto¬ 
gether free and unrestricted. The Board of Revenue contend that in the pre¬ 
sent mode of computing the ‘ cost price’ of Bengal salt this principle is not 
fairly carried out, many items of charge being included in the ‘cost price,’ 
which are in no respect charges of manufacture, but are strictly charges 
incurred for securing and protecting the revenue, and, as such, should be 
debited, not to the manufacture alone of Bengal salt, but to the salt revenue 
generally. This mode of computation, by enhancing the price at which Bengal 
salt is issued to the public, necessarily places the home manufacturer at a dis¬ 
advantage as regards the foreign importer, and does in fact subject the native 
• produce 
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produce to burdens from which the foreign article is entirely free. The 
Board observe that the Government, as a mere question of revenue, has no 
interest whatever in maintaining the home manufacture, the same duty being 
payable on all salt brought into consumption, whether imported from abroad or 
produced in Bengal. ‘ It is bound, however,’ the Board proceed, ‘to take rare 
that the industry of its native subjects is not subjected to any burdens which 
are not equally borne by the foreign importer, and no fear of misrepresentation 
or of clamour unfounded in reason is likely to induce it to swerve from this 
object when the means of attaining it are satisfactorily made out.’ The Board 
consider that the correct principle which ought to be adopted in calculating the 
prime cost of home-made salt is * to add to the price actually paid to the 
molunghees so much of the expense incurred by Government in bringing it 
to market as would be incurred by private individuals, or a joint-stock company, 
for the same purpose, on the supposition that the salt were manufactured under 
an excise system, and subject to the restrictions inseparable from that mode of 
management, the operations of Government being confined to the collection of 
the fixed duty, and the prevention of illicit dealings.’ All other charges, under 
whatever name they may be brought to account, the Board hold to be charges 
incurred for the security and protection of the salt revenue under its present 
form of administration, and therefore forming no part of the * cost price’ of the 
salt, as contemplated in the Resolution of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. We entirely concur in the correctness of the principle laid down by 
the Board of Revenue, and admitted by vour Government, and we authorise you 
to adopt it in the next annual adjustment of the sale prices of Bengal salt, which 
will take effect from the 1st May next. It is, however, our desire that the 
analysis of the charges now classed as charges of manufacture given in the 
communication from the Board of Revenue should in the fii'st instance he care¬ 
fully revised. We forbear entering on that investigation in detail, and we shall 
only express our confident expectation, that in distributing those charges either 
as attaching to the manufacture, or to the administration of the revenue, you 
will be enabled to satisfy the just claims of the native producers, without 
infringing on the spirit of the recommendation of the Select Committee, or 
giving any reasonable ground for cavil on the part of the importers of salt, either 
from this country or elsewhere. It is represented that the readjustment of 
these charges will probably reduce the cost of the salt of the Bengal 
agencies by about 15 rupees, and of that of the Cuttack agencies by about 10 
rupees per 100 maunds, and that its effect will be to throw' on the salt revenue 
a charge of about 2 , 82,027 rupees. The question is not, however, one of 
revenue, but of justice to the people of the salt-producing districts; and finan¬ 
cial considerations cannot be permitted to outweigh the claims of justice. All 
that we require is that the charges included in the above estimated sum of 
2,82,027 rupees shall be clearly shown to belong to the cost of the excise and 
preventive establishments which are required for the security of the revenue, 
whether derived from the excise duty levied on home-made salt, or from the 
customs duty on salt imported by sea. We think that it will be advisable to 
call for a report from the comptroller of the salt ehowkies in Bengal on the 
points referred to in the letter from the Board of Revenue of 29 th June 1852 , 
and that his opinion upon the items proposed to be transferred from the charges 
of manufacture should be obtained before you determine what the fixed prices 
of agency salt are to be. We may observe, however, that the present duty of 
2 rupees 8 annas per maund is fixed only till the 30 tli April 1854 , at which date 
it will be open to revision, and that, if then deemed advisable, an addition of 
one anna per maund to the duty would more than cover the anticipated loss of 
revenue.” 

7262. What do you consider to be the charges which are justly to be included 
in the cost of production in Bengal f—Every charge which Would have to be 
incurred by any other manufacturer than the Government. 

7263. Everything, in fact, except the cost of the preventive system ?—Every¬ 
thing except the cost of the preventive system, and some charges as regards the 
collection of the revenue, which would be required to he incurred in case the 
revenue were, as it possibly might be, altogether derived from import duties. 

7264. If the revenue were derived altogether from import duties, and there 
were no excise duty in the country, the only cost would he the cost of the receipt 
of customs ?—There must be a large preventive establishment all round the 
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Bay of Bengal in the salt-producing districts, to prevent its being illicitly made 
and smuggled into the interior. In those districts a man would- have only to 
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take a pipkin and a little brine, and make salt for himself. 

7265. Will you explain the difference which is mentioned in the papers 


you 


have read, of 1 5 rupees per maund upon the produce of Bengal, and 10 rupees 
upon other produce ?—I have not the details in my recollection. That is the 
result of the analysis made by the Board of Revenue; their report can he pro¬ 
duced, if the Committee wish to have it. 

7266. The second column in the table you have put in exhibits the amount 
of retail sales; where do those retail sales take place, and how are they regu¬ 
lated?- -The retail sales take place within the salt-producing districts. It was 
found impossible to realise the full amount of revenue within the salt-producing 
districts, from tlie great facility of smuggling ; every man might so readily pro¬ 
cure sufficient salt for his own family, that in order to obtain some revenue, 
and partly to prevent the people being tempted by the high rate of duty to 
break the law, retail shops are established at which salt is sold in small quanti¬ 
ties at a very reduced price; the price varies according to local circumstances, 
but it is always considerably within the duty. 

71-67. Though that is an advantage to the consumer, it is to the prejudice of 
the importer of British salt, is not it r—It is only within particular districts; 
the salt cannot pass out of those districts; it is only for the consumption of the 
districts, in which experience has shown it to b,e impracticable to raise the full 
amount of the revenue. To those districts the imported salt would never reach. 
It does not: interfere in the slightest degree with the consumption of the interior 
of Bengal; it is merely in the salt-producing districts round the head of the bay, 
and it is always distinguished in the returns. 

7268. It would appear that that reduced price upon those retail sales must 
interfere with the import trade, unless the price of. other descriptions were so 
high as to give an additional stimulus to the production of the contraband 
production in those places; is that the case r—No doubt it would be so; but 
when it was attempted to raise the w-hole duty, experience showed that it was 
practically impossible. It was very much like attempting to make a man pay a 
heavy tax on the consumption of water, when the Thames flowed by his door. 

7269. So that it would operate equally against imported salt and salt of 
Government manufacture ?—-Yes. 

7270. Mr. Mangles.} They are obliged to sell salt cheaply in the manufac¬ 
turing districts, in order to get any revenue from salt ?—Yes. 

7271. Chairman.} The third head is that of “Customs.” Does the amount 
given as “ proceeds” show the whole of the customs duty levied upon imported 
salt r—'The amount given in the statement as “ proceeds ” shows the whole of 
the import duty levied at Calcutta. But the Committee will observe a sub¬ 
sequent column, in which are brought to account the excise duties levied at 
Bombay on salt exported from Bombay to Calcutta, for which credit is given 
at Calcutta, and which of course forms a part of the tax on the consumption of 
Bengal. 

7272. Sir T. H. MaMocle.) Is the whole of that 3 , 63,469 rupees to-be 
added to the proceeds of 61 , 39,113 rupees for the year 1850-51 r The whole 
of it. 

7273. Chairman .] What is the nature of the tax on salt levied under the 
head of “ Excise” ’—The tax levied on salt in the nature of excise, is only from 
a single establishment, situated at Narrainpore. A company was formed 15 or 
16 years ago, with the intention of making salt better and cheaper, by a new 
method. 1 think the plan was to have a succession of shallow tanks, so that 
the brine might be concentrated by solar evaporation. A considerable quantity 
of fuel, it was supposed, would be saved by using brine in that concentrated 
state. When it was first established, they supplied tlieir salt to the Government 
on the same terms as other salt manufacturers; but it was found about five or 
six years ago that the Government could get salt at a cheaper rate than the 
rate at which they could supply it, and, as a particular favour, for so it may be 
called, they were allowed to continue the manufacture, on the payment of an 
excise duty of the same amount as is paid by importers. The reason for the 
concession' was, that they had already invested a large capital in those works, and 
the Government having refused any longer to receive their salt, except at an unre- 
munerative price, the whole of their capital would otherwise have been lost. 

7274. There 
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—>74 There is a decrease in the return from those works ; is it probable that 
that decrease will continue ?-Those works are entirely private; we know 
nothin" about them but the fact of so much being allowed to pass out, duty 
being paid upon itthe probability is, I think, that it is the introduction ot 

English salt which has caused that decrease. „ ... . . 

-275 Does the statement under the head of “Total quantity, constitute, in 
your opinion, the whole consumption of salt in the Bengal provinces .'—It con¬ 
stitutes the whole consumption of salt iji the Bengal provinces, with the excep¬ 
tion of any which may be made illicitly, or smuggled in ; and we have no reason 
to believe that, with the present organisation of the preventive establishment, 

any large amount of smuggling goes on. , 

727th You consider that there is not an increasing quantity of smuggling: — 
Certainly not; the latest reports are conclusive upon that point. 

7277. Then the returns do not appear to show any great increase in the con¬ 
sumption in Bengal ?—If you refer to the beginning ot the table, the figures do 
appear to show a considerable increase. In 1841-42 the total consumption was 

5 , 398,994 maunds. __ .... ,, 

7278. I see the return of the total quantity m 184/—48 is larger than the 
last return of the total quantity, and, in point of fact, since that period there has 
been, taking the average, little if any increase. Can you explain that in any 

vvay •_An explanation was called for from the Bengal Government, and they 

stated that they thought a very considerable quantity had been purchased shortly 
after the reduction of the duty, in 1848 - 49 , more than was required for the 
wants of the market, and that was not completely cleared off. They do not 
attribute it to any increase of smuggling. I may here read one paragraph m a 
letter, with refereitee to the importation of English salt. I his is a letter from 
the Board of Revenue to the Government of Bengal, dated the 29 tli of June 
1852 : “ Besides the reaction consequent upon the extensive clearances ol 
1849 - 50 , the Board think that this further diminution of quantity may partly 
be attributed to the increase in the importation of Liverpool pungah, which is of 
so fine a quality that it is usual to mix it with earth and other impurities in order 
to adapt it to the taste of the consumers, who have been habituated for ages to' 
the use of a substance of very different appearance, and are strongly prejudiced 
against the undisguised foreign article. The contrast between the pure snow- 
wdiite salt imported from the United Kingdom and the muddy-coloured article 
sold on account of Government in Bengal and Cuttack, has only to be observed 
to render it as obvious as it is notorious that the former must be largely qualified 
before it is reduced to the standard of the latter ; that is to say, the standard of 
consumption among the natives of the Lower Provinces. Supposing that only 
five per cent, of impurities is mixed with Liverpool pungah, in order to fit it for 
the market, this upon an importation of 1 , 600,000 maunds, would of itself 
amount to 80,000 maunds, upon which 110 duty is taken. Upon indigenous salt 
the duty is taken in its impure state, but upon the salt of Europe the duty is 
taken upon the pure article, and thus the impurities which in one case are taxed, 111 
the other case escape taxation altogether. It may also be observed, that pur¬ 
chasers of salt from on board ship usually get better weighment than those who 
resort to the Government golalis, where the salt is weighed with scrupulous 
accuracy.” That would account for 80,000 maunds of reduction by English salt 

taking the place of Indian salt. , 

7271). Would not the native taste which is there spoken of for adulterated 
salt, arise from the pure salt bearing a higher price, and consequently only the 
adulterated salt falling within their means of consumption ?—It is hardly to be 
called adulterated salt; the salt is not completely cleaned from the mud. 1 tie 
adulteration of salt takes place after it leaves the Company's premises; it is 
tolerably pure when it leaves them. 

7280. Will you explain of what items the column of “ C harges in that state¬ 
ment is composed ?—Referring to the column of “ Charges,” the main portion ol 
it consists of the cost price of the salt, together with all such charges as under the 
system hitherto have been regarded as charges of manufacture, many of them 
being charges which, under the interpretation recently put upon the cost price, 

ought not to have been included. . 

■>281. Do those charges comprise all which, in your opinion, can be tairly 
debited to the cost of manufacture, as distinguished from the cost of preventive 
establishments, or do they include the cost of preventive establishments ?—Not 
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the cost of preventive establishments; it is intended to include only the cost of 
manufacture, but I believe many charges are included which do not properly 
belong to the manufacture. 

7282. Under what authority do the East India Company, having ceased in 
1834 to be a commercial body, continue to carry on a trade in salt ?—The ques¬ 
tion of the salt revenue was fully inquired into by the Committees which pre¬ 
ceded the passing of the Act in 1833 , and no recommendation was made by 
them that the manufacture of salt should be discontinued; it was always treated, 
not as an affair of commerce, but as an affair of Government; and in the 
accounts preceding the termination of their commercial character, it was always 
treated as a portion of the territorial revenues, and not of the commercial 
profits. 

7283. It was then treated'in a similar way to the trade in opium ?— Precisely 
the same. 

7284. It has been stated in evidence that the East India Company sustain a 
loss by the manufacture of salt in Bengal, that is, that if all the salt consumed 
were imported on payment of a customs duty, the salt revenue would be greater 
than it now is ; is that your opinionI have seen the same statement made in 
print. I believe the way it is arrived at is, by including in the sales of salt the 
whole of the retail sftles, on which, I have already explained, the full amount of 
the revenue is not now raised, and experience has shown it is impossible that it 
should be. I believe upon a statement of the wholesale sales of salt for the 
interior of Bengal, which is that only which can be fairly taken into account, no 
such inference could be drawn. On that not only an amount equivalent to the 
import, duty, but even more than the import duty, is now raised, in consequence 
of those charges to whieh I have before alluded being taken into account in 
calculating the cost price, which I believe ought to be excluded from it. 

728.5. Is it your opinion that if any reduction of the duty were to take place 
the present revenue could be maintained; do you suppose that any reduction of 
duty would increase very much the consumption?—My impression is, that no 
reduction of the duty would very much increase the consumption. I do not 
know how far the circumstances of India may differ from those of England, but 
I - remember before the Committee of the House of Commons, which sat in 
1836 , tables were produced showing the action of the salt tax in this country; 
I think the first duty was 5 s. a bushel, it was then raised to 15 ^., and then re¬ 
duced again to 2 s., without affecting, except in the very slightest degree, the 
consumption of salt. I think the difference between 5 s. and 15 s. a bushel made 
no difference.in the consumption whatever. 

7286. Are you acquainted with the system of salt revenue at Madras and 
Bombay?—Yes. 

7287. Is it the same as in Bengal ?— It is totally different; at Madras it is a 
strict monopoly; the salt is there purchased from the maker;. the Government 
give about 10 rupees the 100 maunds for this salt, which is entirely produced 
by solar evaporation, and it is sold by the Government to the dealers at the rate 
of one rupee a maund; that includes both the duty and the price. 

i 72S8. Mr. 11 unit.] Nobody is allowed to buy salt, from the manufacturers 
but the Company ?■—The Company buy the whole of it. 

7 289. Chairman.] What is the system in Bombay ?—In Bombay there is an 
excise and an import duty; the excise duty is 12 annas a maund , and the same 
duty is payable on importation ; the Government do not manufacture it them¬ 
selves. 

7290. Do you think it would be possible to raise the same amount of revenue 
in Bengal and Madras if the Government entirely abandoned the manufacture 
themselves, and derived their revenue partly from excise, and partly from a cus¬ 
toms duty?—1 should be very much disposed to doubt it; I think the opinion of 
those best qualified to judge has always been against it; they have thought that 
it would be impossible from the nature of the salt-producing districts in Bengal. 

7291. Sir C. Wood.] Can you state what the difference is between the salt- 
producing districts in Bombay and Madras and those in Bengal ?—In Bombay the 
salt is made in pans from solar evaporation, and it is made in much the same way 
in Madras ; in Bengal it is made by boiling the brine in earthen pots; and over 
a lax-ge district, where the saline earth and brine can be always obtained, I believe, 
without an army of preventive officers, it would be almost impossible to prevent 
the illicit manufacture of salt. 

729?. Why 
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7292. Why could not an excise duty be levied in Madras as it is in Bombay ? 
— I can hardly say; in Bombay and Madras the salt is made entirely by solar 
evaporation ; in Bengal it is produced by boiling in small pots; I do not think 
there would be any difficult)* if you were to concentrate the manufacture, and 
only allow it to go on on a large scale, and prohibit it elsewhere; but in that 
case you Would require a large number of officers to prevent its being carried 
on elsewhere. 

7293. Chairman.} How is the revenue derived from the rock salt in the 
North-western Provinces ?—A duty of two rupees a maund is paid on its being 
taken from the mines; and on the salt from the salt lakes to the westward, which 
supplies a great portion of the North-western Provinces, a duty on passing the 
North-western eustomsline of two rupees a maund is levied, and on passing Alla¬ 
habad eight annas more, which makes the duty equivalent to that levied in Bengal, 
where the two descriptions of salt meet. 

7294. Sir C. Wood.] Is not the duty on the salt produced from the salt lake 
entirely a customs duty?—Entirely a customs duty. 

7295. Air. Hume.] It was stated in one of the papers you read, that the 
Government ought not to be manufacturers, except that they owed a duty to the 
population now employed ; is there any report showing what would be the effect 
on the moiunghees and others by whom the Bengal salt is manufactured if the 
Government were to cease manufacturing?—T am not aware that there is any¬ 
thing to be called a report. Constantly, when the manufacture has been discon¬ 
tinued in particular districts, there have been the strongest representations 
from the moiunghees to the Government, praying them to re establish the 
manufacture, and complaining of the injury which they suffered from the with¬ 
drawal of it. 

7296. Has there been any inquiry, to your knowledge, how far, if the manu¬ 
facture of salt were discontinued, they could turn their labour to any other pur¬ 
pose ?—I apprehend, from what I have read, most of the salt manufacturers are 
also cultivators of land, and that the profit which they derive from the salt 
manufacture assists them to pay their rent to the zemindars, so that the super- 
cession of the native salt by imported salt might indirectly affect the security 
of the land revenue. 

7297. You do not know to what extent their labour is divided between .agri¬ 
culture and the manufacture of salt ?—I do not. 

7298. Sir J. W. Hogg.'] With reference to the districts in which the moiun¬ 
ghees labour, would not the people he unoccupied during the periods of the year 
when they are now employed in the manufacture of salt ?—-I apprehend they 
would. 

7299. Sir T. H. Maddock .] You heard the questions which were put to Mr. 
Aylwin on Thursday last; you are aware that Mr. Aylwin made objection to 
the accuracy of my quotations from those statements which you have put in, 
and stated that his paper, which was derived from reports by Air. Wilkinson, 
differed considerably from this Return which is now before the Committee. Are 
you aware of there being any such discrepancy ?—My apprehension is, that 
most of Mr. Aylwin’s figures are correct, but I believe he has got; at his net 
revenue in many instances by going to the financial papers which are laid before 
Parliament every Session. The salt revenue comes in under the head of “ Sale of 
salt,” and then the charges on the salt; that he has taken to be the total net 
revenue, but that entirely excludes the duty received on imported salt, which of 
course is included for that purpose under the head of “ Customs.” 

7300. Will you be good enough to read the questions and answers in Air. 
Aylwin’s examination, from 7099 to 7105 , and offer to the Committee any 
explanation which is in your power as to the mode of levying the different 
charges to which you have alluded in your evidence, upon the imported salt and 
upon the manufactured salt, respectively ?—I observe a difference of three annas 
a maund between the net proceeds of the duty on imported salt and that which 
was nominally levied is stated to appear from the statement. I believe that dif¬ 
ference has arisen from not including in' the proceeds of the duty on imported 
salt the duty which had previously been levied at Bombay, and allowed for in 
the accounts of the Calcutta custom-house. 

7301. What is the amount of the general expenditure of the Salt Department 
yearly in Bengal, independently of the manufacture ?—I have no statement of 
it with me. 

n.io. c c 2 7302. Whatever 
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7302. Whatever that sum may be, is it charged in proportions upon the 
manufactured salt and upon the imported salt ?—It would of course lie taken 
as a charge upon the whole salt revenue. . 

7*^03. If it is a charge upon the whole salt revenue, in what proportion vsould 
it be assessed upon the manufactured and the imported salt r—I should imagine 
in proportion to the quantities imported and manufactured. 

-304. In the year 1850 - 51 , the total quantity of salt of all kinds is 63 , 11 , 2/3 
inaunds, and the proceeds 1 , 70 , 91,562 rupees; adding the duty levied at Bom¬ 
bay on the salt imported thence into Calcutta, the whole proceeds are 1, 74 , 5 o 031 
rupees ; the charges upon the whole salt revenue are 33 , 38,160 rupees, and the 
net salt revenue as thereby brought out amounts to 1, 41 , 16,871 rupees. \\ hat I 
wish to ascertain isy what portion of this sum placed as charges you would debit 
against the proceeds of the customs on imported salt r—I do not believe any 
portion of that sum should be debited to the proceeds of imported salt; not 
having the items before me, I cannot say ; I believe this is merely the manu¬ 
facturing charge. What should be debited to the imported salt would be a fair 
proportion of the preventive charges, as well as the whole expenses of the 

customs establishment. , . f 

7 qov Provided that is the case, have you calculated, it the customs duty ot 
that year, 1850 - 51 , on 2 , 601,033 maunds of salt was 61 , 39,113 rupees, at what 
rate per maund the proceeds would actually be ?—I have not made that calcu¬ 
lation but I have made this calculation, that if to that 61 , 39,113 rupees be 
added the proceeds of the duty received at Bombay, being 3 , 63,469 rupees, that 
will give a rate of 2 rupees 8 annas per maund for the total quantity ot 

imported salt, as stated in the question. . _ 

7306. That would make the whole sum equal to 2 \ rupees per maund r It 

would. 


7 v U7 . Then those charges of 33 , 38,160 rupees the Committee is to under¬ 
stand are charges entirely upon the manufacture, and not upon the police am 
preventive services which the salt revenue requires | I believe them to be so. 

7308 Where will the Committee find the amount expended m Bengal for 
those preventive and other duties ?—All those accounts could be furnished m 
detail, and I think it would be desirable that they should be ; 1 ain speaking 
now without being positive how it really stands; I think it will be better for me 
to have a statement prepared, and send it in to the Committee. 

7309. You will be able to lay before the Committee a statement showing the 

amount of those items ?—I believe so. , . . - ' f 

7310. The contingent items of expense of the Salt Department .-—I es, tor 

some years I certainly could. . , , ., 

-<311 Mr. Hume.] Does that amount of 33 , 38 , 160 rupees include the expenses 
of manufacture at Bombay f—None whatever; that is simply the 12 annas per 
maund excise duty, levied at Bombay, on salt imported into Calcutta. 

7312. Where are the expenses of the manufacture of salt at Bombay to be 
found?--The salt is manufactured on private account at Bombay. 

7 313 The Government have nothing to do with the expenses ?—No. 

7314. Sir T. II. Maddock .] Can you inform the Committee how frequently 
since the date of the Resolution of the Committee of the House of Commons in 
1836 , the cost of the manufacture of Bengal salt has been revised ?—There was 
a long series of accounts of the cost of the previous years called for and sent 
home, and revised there. I do not think it came into actual operation till 
about 1845 - 46 . Since then there has been no alteration of the principle on 
which the cost price should be calculated till now. 

7Can you inform the Committee whether on the occasions of the revi¬ 
sions which have taken place, the result of those revisions has been to show 
that the salt was sold at less than it cost, or at more than it cost r—I believe it 
has been sold at more than it cost. 

7316. Can you give the Committee any information upon the subject of the 
salt'deposits which exist at the closed mouth of the Indus in the province of 
Cutch ?—I have seen official reports respecting them; I have no very distinct 
recollection of them. As well as I recollect, the cost of exporting the salt to 
Bombay would have been greater than the cost of the manufactured salt itself 

at Bombay. , 

7317. Are you aware whether that salt is of a remarkably pure quality t — 

It was stated to be so by the officer who discovered it. 

7318. Are 
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7 o, 8. Are rou aware whether since that discovery, which took place about six J 
years ago, there has been any speculation on account of the reduction in the 
price of salt for the purpose of bringing it into the Indian market r 1 am not 

aW 7^« Can vou supply the Committee with any report upon the 

Catch salt, to enable them'to judge how far it is capable of coming into com- 
petition with English salt, or with Madras or Bengal manufactured salt —1 

7320. To your knowledge, has auy of that Cutch salt been yet imported into 

Bengal?— I am not aware that any lias. . , 

-f 21 . Your belief is that the expenses attending the transit from Cutch to 
Calcutta would add to the price so much as that it would not be able to come 
into competition with the salt manufactured in Bengal .—I am not able to say, 

I am not aware that it has ever been tried. 

7322. Can you furnish an account of the price at which salt has been sold 
at Calcutta in each year since 1845 ?—It would be possible to furnish such an 
account, but it would be a very long one. As the salt is sold according to what 
is called its cost price, added to the duty, every particular description of salt 
hears a different price, and even the Same description of salt m different years 
will bear a different price. 

732 ?. Could not you give the average tor a number of years of any one 
quality of salt ?—It would be easy to do it with respect to any one particular 
quality of salt; but the qualities of salt differ so much that the value of a single 

average would be very little. , f 

7324. Are those salts generally inferior in value to the salt imported from 
England ?—Thev vary very much among themselves. Ihe Madras solar evapo¬ 
ration salt is a touch cheaper salt than the Bengal salt, which is produced by 
boiling. There is always a certain demand for solar evaporation salt 111 Bengal, 
and it appears impossible to carry the demand beyond it. 

7325. Chairman] A statement has been put before the Committee, showing 
that in the seven years from 1845 to 1852 , there is a loss of 10 mi ions 01 
rupees, comparing what is now the net profit derived from manufacturing salt 
and what the revenue ought to have been if the amount received had been at 
the rate of 2 h rupees per maund over the cost of production. In your previous 
answer you have stated that you thought it arose from the fact of the retail sales 
not being taken into consideration, and from an addition to the cost beyond 
what really ought to have been charged to the cost; is that, to youi mirn 
satisfactory answer?—I believe it arises partly from the assumption that the 
retail sale of salt can realise the full amount of revenue, and partly also from 
not taking into account the whole proceeds of the salt revenue. I Dunk it probable 
in that account the proceeds of the excise duty realised at Bombay on salt 
exported thence to Calcutta, for which credit, is given 111 the accounts of the 

Calcutta custom-house, is not included. . . , . 

7326. You have already stated that that is not particularly distinguished in 
the ordinary reports of the amount of salt revenue in Calcutta. n e P u 
lished accounts laid annually before the House, only the sales of salt m Bengal 
are included; the imports are not included uuder the head of halt, but under 
that of “ Customs.” 

Lieutenant Henry Green, Scinde Indian Horse, called in ; and Examined. 

7227 Chairman.] WILL you have the goodness to state to the Committee 
what was the period of your service in India?-I was 121 years in the service. 
For the last eight years I have been employed in the irregular horse on the 

732S.^When did you return to England?—I returned on the ( 5 th ol this 

in °732q. Had you opportunities of observing the nature and application of the 
land revenue system in that part of the country ?-I have been casually employed 
as magistrate and deputy collector, and have been a good deal about the country 

and have seen a great deal of it. „ , 

7330. When did you first go to that part of the country .'—In 1846 . 

7331. In what state did you find the country on your arrival r-In 184 / the 
regiment of Scinde horse of which I was adjutant was ordered, under the command 
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of Major Jacob, to the north-western frontier of Seinde, in consequence of the 
frequent inroads of the hill tribes. On arriving at Khanghur, then a small mud 
fort, since called Jacobabad by order of the Government, we found the country in 
a complete state of desolation and anarchy, the whole population armed, and the 
predatory incursions of the hill men of daily occurrence. Major Jacob having 
received certain discretionary powers from the Government, immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to disarm the population, showing them at the same time that the 
Government had both the means and the will to afford them the necessary pro¬ 
tection. After numerous severe skirmishes between detachments of the Seinde 
horse and the hill men, peace and quietness was gradually established on the 
frontier; confidence was instilled into the natives, and from the conciliatory and 
firm measures adopted by Major Jacob, the country which, on my arrival, was 
nothing but a barren waste, is now in a high state of cultivation, and the 
flourishing town of Jacobabad, with 10,000 inhabitants, has replaced the mud fort 
of Khanghur. Much of this prosperity is to be attributed to the liberal support 
Major Jacob has met with from the Government of Bombay in sanctioning his 
estimates for the making of frontier roads, clearing and digging canals, by which 
latter means the water has been conveyed a distance of from 40 to <50 miles, 
and a great extent of what was formerly a sandy desert is now in luxurious cul¬ 
tivation, a large portion of the cultivators being the very men who. were formerly 
in the habit of devastating the country. As an example of the rapid prosperity 
of the country, I may state that the district which was ceded to us in 1851 by 
Ali Morad, which was then, on account of his cruelty and oppression, in a state 
of perfect desolation, is now rapidly assuming a prosperous appearance, from the 
confidence instilled by our Government, and the return of the former landholders, 
who fled on account of the tyranny of their former master. 

7332. Under what tenure is the land held now ?—If any landholder who for¬ 
merly held land there, but who fled the country on account of the tyranny of 
Ali Morad, comes forward with a sunnud showing that he had held land there 
before, that land is again given him on conditions; for instance, if the land has 
been greatly depreciated during his absence, he is allowed to have it free from 
taxation for a certain time. 

7333. Does the time vary according to circumstances?—-It varies aetording 
to the depreciation of the land; the land may have been overgrown with jungle, 
and that must be all cleared away; hi order that they may do this, they are let 
off a certain portion of the taxes. 

7334. Mr. Htrme. ] What proportion does the revenue which is required bear 
to the net produce of the land?—I cannot exactly say that; the system has only 
been a year in action. 

7355- Chairman .] Is there in fact any regular system established?—There is 
no regular system established yet, because all the large landholders who formerly 
held land there have not yet been able to return, hut the hill men, who used to 
come down and disturb our frontier, are allowed to hold land for three years, 
tree of all taxes, and then they begin to pay the usual tax fixed on all land to 
the Government. 

7336. Those are fresh grants of land?—Yes; entirely fresh grants of land. 

7337 • U the population contented with the present system ?—Most contented; 
in fact, all those men who were formerly against us are now in our favour. The 
Government have most liberally passed all the estimates of Major Jacob for 
making roads and digging canals; and nothing can be more contented than the 
people are all round the country. 

7338. Are person and property safe in that district?—Perfectly so ; whereas 
formerly every man was armed, now you can go anywhere with any amount of 
property in safety. 

7339- The native population prefer to hold land under our ’Government, and 
they have left their native rulers for the purpose ?—Yes; particularly they 
prefer doing so to living in the territories of Ali Morad. 

7340. Is it only those who left the country who have come back, or has the 
increase of the population been derived from fresh comers ?—The increase of 
,tlie population is from fresh comers; those very men on the hills are now leaving 
their hills and their predatory habits, and coming and surrendering to us, asking 
for land from the Government. 

7341. The improvements of the means of access and communication are con¬ 
siderable, are they i —Yes ; the principal things are the extensive roads which 

are 
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are now being cut through the jungle, and the water which is being brought up Lieut. H. Green. 

into the desert; these are the principal reasons for those people coming, and 

the advantages given them by the Government for cultivation. 2; June i 5 ,;u 

7342. Can you give the Committee any idea of the extent of the roads which 
have been made since our occupation of the territory ?—I can point out the extent 
on the map. 

7343 * What is about the distance?—About .300 miles, I should say: they run 
from Larkhanna, which is to the westward, up to Kusmore, which is on the 
right bank of the Indus, and in other directions through the district. 

7344- What has been done with respect to canals and irrigation?—All the 
canals which had been choked up from neglect are now being re-dug. Just as 
I left, the Government had granted 1 , 30,000 rupees for widening the Begaree, 
which will cause an immense increase of cultivation in the whole district. 

7345- Eo you suppose the revenue of that part of the country is likely to 
increase?—Certainly; the country now is one of the principal roads for com¬ 
merce from Central Asia: It is now proposed to make a road straight down to 
Kurrachee, the sea-port. 

7346. Is the administration of justice there sufficient to ensure life and pro¬ 
perty ?—Perfectly. 

7347. What system is adopted?—Major Jacob, the political superintendent 
of the frontier, is also a magistrate and justice of the peace, and so are his 
officers ; there is a fine police force kept, up in Upper Scinde, and distributed 
about the country. Whenever a crime is committed, directly it is heard of by 
the police, they track the culprit, and he is brought to the nearest station ; from 
thence he is taken to the nearest European officer in the district, who, if it is a 
case which he' can decide, decides it and settles it; if it is of too great magni¬ 
tude for him, he forwards it to the collector. 

7348. What cases can he decide ?—An assistant magistrate can decide cases 
of theft, or cattle lifting, or assault; but beyond that, for murder, or serious 
crimes, they have to go on to the collector. 

7349. What amount of punishment can he sentence a criminal to? —The 
collector can try a criminal and sentence him to death, but the proceedings 
must go on again to the commissioner. 

7350. What punishment can an assistant magistrate sentence a man tor—He 
can inflict a fine, or 24 lashes and three months’ imprisonment. Any case where 
the punishment exceeds that is sent to the collector. 

7 35 ’ • W hat extent of punishment can the collector actually inflict ?—He 
can inflict as much as 14 years’ transportation; beyond that, again, the case 
goes on to the commissioner. 

7 35 ' 2 - Each individual is liable for his own amount of revenue, is not he?— 

Yes. 

73.53- I n what way is the police constituted and regulated ?—There is a 
captain of police in Scinde, who has under him 800 mounted police, and 2,000 
foot police. Those are divided into the rural police, and the city police. The 
rural police are placed in small detachments through the district; the city 
police are kept entirely for the large towns; the mounted police are also kept 
in small detachments throughout the country. There is also a border police 
under Major Jacob, consisting of 100 Bcelooch horsemen. These men were 
formerly renowned for their predatory habits. 

7354- Is the police expensive ?—No, it is not expensive: it can take the place, 
in an emergency, of the military force; the men are all drilled and can act with 
the military. 

7355 • Sir T. //. Mdddock.] Does cultivation in that district depend entirely 
on irrigation:—Entirely; it depends upon the height to which the Indus rises 
in the season, and to the annual clearing out of the canals. 

73.56- Chairman .J Will you explain what system is pursued with respect to 
civil suits, involving questions of property The parties go before the collector 
and he settles the dispute. He lisjs a kazi, or native judge, to assist him, a 
Hindoo, or Mussulman, as the case may be, who gives his opinion upon the law, 
whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, and then the judge decides the case. 

7357 - What other taxes besides land revenue'do the people pay ?—There is 1 

a tax upon fishing in the Indus; there is a tax upon ferries, and a tax upon 
the boats, and many others, the nature of which I am riot acquainted’ with, 

735 $- Thpse are all Government taxes ?---Yes. 
o.io, cc 4 7359- I* 
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Lieut. II. Green. 7359- Is there any salt tax ? — That I am not aware. 

- 7360. Mr. 'Hume .] What portion of the district in which you have been 

27 June 1853. situated is in course of cultivation ?—From Larkhanna, on the right bank of the 
Indus, to Kusmore, also on the right bank of the Indus. 

7361. Is the greater part of that district capable of cultivation if irrigation is 

supplied to it?—The whole of it. '•#> ■ 

7362. Has there been any census taken of the population ?—I can tell about 
the number of the population; I should say it is between 20,000 and 30,000 
in the border district. 

7363. Sir T. II. Haddock. ] Did you find the canals for irrigation in perfect 
preservation when you commenced your operations ?—No; we had to send 16 
miles for water for out'* horses every day, till those canals were cleared out, 
by which water was brought up from the Indus. 

7364. Were there the traces of old canals?—There are the remains of old 
canals all over the country, and many remains of former cities. 

736,5. Are the old canals capable of being reopened?—They are ; in fact the 
largest one is now being reopened. 

7366. Is there a great extent of arable land now waste?—A very large 
extent. 

7367. What population do you imagine it would require to bring the whole 
of that territory into cultivation?—I suppose treble the amount I have stated 
might be easily supplied with land. 

7368. Of what tribes are the cultivators ’—They are all Belooch tribes. 

7369. Do they speak one language ?—They speak Beloochee and Scindhee. 

7370. Mr. Hume.] Is Hindostanee understood there ?—It is understood, but 
very little spoken. 

7371. Is it the fact that those hill men who have been provided with land in 
the low lands are now becoming more peaceable ?—They are perfectly peaceable 
and contented. 

7372. Is that system adopted along the whole range of the hills to the west ? 
—It has been strongly recommended by the Governor-general that it should 
be adopted. 

7373. As far as you have yet seen, you think it has been successful ?—Yes; 
a part of the Boogtee tribe is settled on our border; the most warlike of its 
chiefs is in the border police. 

7374. Are the Murree tribes and the Boogtee tribes perfectly peaceable ?— 

. The Murree tribe is the only one which now remains which is not peaceable. 

737 5. Do the Khan of Kelat’s territories border upon ours ?—Yes, along the' 
western hills, and also to the north and north-east. 

7376. Has not he any territory in the plains ?—The whole of Cutch Gundava 
belongs to him ; but on account of his weakness he is unable to prevent the 
Murrees from laying waste that part of the country wherever they like. There¬ 
fore most of the inhabitants from that part have fled to our borders. 

7377. Mr. Mangles.] Is that large police force entirely employed in keeping, 
the peace among our own people ?—Entirely so. 

7378. That force of 2,000 strong is for the whole of Scinde, is not it ?—Yes. 

7379. What is the population of the whole of Scinde ?—-The population of 
the wliole of Scinde is about 500,000, I should think. 

7380. Chairman. J Is there any change or improvement in the system now 
pursued in the portion of the country you allude to, which you would suggest ? 
—Merely carrying on the digging of canals, and the making of roads. Those • 
are the principal things required to keep the country in a good state, and to 
bring it forward. 

7381. Sir T. H. Maudock.] What is the source of the revenue of the district 
in which you have been employed?—The last year’s revenue was about 60,000 
rupees, but in a couple of years that will be quachupled. 

7382. Can you inform the Committee what is the expense of the civil admi¬ 
nistration, including the expense of the police forcer—No, I cannot do that. 

7383. I presume it is greatly in excess of the amount of revenue collected? 
—Yes, just at present it is; but a great number of the troops now in Scinde 
might be reduced. Nothing can be more peaceable than the inhabitants of. 
Scinde are. 

7384. Do you allude to the whole of Scinde?—Yes; and particularly Hyder¬ 
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abaci and Kurrachee. The hills to the westward also are perfectly free from Lieut. //. 

plunderers of every description. —- 

73'8'j. Sir J. W. Hogg.] What is the state of health of the troops at Hyder- 27 June 
abaci?—It depends entirely upon the season, whether there has been rain, or 
whether the river has risen very high. Generally, after rain or a high rise of 
the river, fever sets in, about October or November, and causes a good deal of 
sickness. 


-They are generally free 
-It is very uncertain ; 
of June, July, and 


-The average fall 


is about two inches 


Grstn . 


7386. At Kurrachee, I believe, the health is good 
from disease altogether there. 

7387. Sir T. II. MaddocL] Is the climate salubrious ?- 
in some years it is very good, in others it is not. 

7388. Is not the heat intense ?—During the months 
August it is intense; almost unbearable. 

7389. Have you ever any rain there ?- 
during the year. 

7390. In what month is that?—In the month of July and in the month of 
February. 

7391. Mr. Hume.] Had you any opportunity of knowing what was the state 
of the navigation up. the Indus 3 ?-—Large steamers drawing more than 3 feet 
can only get as far as the junction of the Clienaub. 

73c?i>. Are there now any regular lines of boats?—Yes; boats start once a 
month from Kurrachee for Moultan. 

7393. To whom do they belong?—To the Government. 

7304. Have there been any private boats ?—No. 

7395. Is it the sand-banks which prevent their proceeding further?—Yes; 
after every inundation fresh sand-banks are thrown up. 

7396. By what means is the navigation carried on up the Indus?—At certain 
parts' of the river there are pilot stations ; their duty is, w hen they have taken 
a steamer up, to go out and buoy the river. 

731)7. Is there any trade up and down by those steamers in the produce of 
the country?—Very little; the freightage is too high, and the steamers are 
generally laden with Government stores. 

73q8. Do you expect that those roads which are being made will supersede 
the use of the river ?—Yes, most assuredly. 

7399. Is the line laid out in a direct course with that view ?—Yes ; from the 
Bolan Pass it will pass down our frontier to the bank of the. Indus, and then 
straight down to Kurrachee. 

7400. Was not the trade, in former days, by the Bolan Pass?—Yes. 

7401. M ill the effect be to re-establish the trade to Kurrachee ?—It is sup¬ 
posed that it will bring traders again in that direction down to Kurrachee. 

7402. Do you know from whence the Bolan Pass circulates to the northward? 
—From Candahar, and Cabool, and Herat. 

7403. Chairman.] On those roads of which you speak how are goods trans¬ 
ported ?—On camels, generally; sometimes carts are used. 

7404. Sir T. H. Maddock. ] Can you inform the Committee whether the 
ancient fair at Shikarpoor is now well attended ?—It has entirely fallen off, but 
Mr. Frere is now trying to reinstate It. 

7405. You are no doubt aware that that was a fair frequented by all the 
people of India?—Yes ; there are still the remains of a large city there. 

7406. Mr. Hvme.] Are those roads which the Government are making being 
metalled ?—No ; they are merely clearing the jungle. 

7407. They are not incommoded there by the rain ?—No; it is a perfectly 
flat country, and seldom rains. 

7408. Are hackeries beginning to be used?—They are beginning to use them 
on the frontier. 

7409. Are bullocks'used ?—For cultivation and carriage. 

7410. Chairman.] Could’any carriage of any kind go along those roads ?— 
Yes ; you might drive a carriage and tour along them. 

741']. Mr. Hum.] Is the land sandy or muddy r —In some parts it is sandy 
in other 'parts it is muddy after a fall of rain, which is rare. 

7412. Are there any quarries on the frontier from which materials for paving 
them might be obtained ?—No; there are in the hills some very fine stone 
quarries. 
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7413. Sir T. II. Maddock.] Have you yet’brought down any stone from the 
hills ?—Merely alabaster. 

7414. Are they building at Kurrachee ?—Yes. 

7415. Are the houses being built with stone ?—Nearly all the houses are being 
built with stone, which is brought from the quarries, about six miles to the 
nortli of Kurrachee; the new barracks are entirely of stone, brought from these 
quarries. A new and very handsome church is also in progress of erection. 

7416. Mr. Hume.'] From whence are Major Jacob’s troops taken?—They are 
nearly all Hindostanee Mussulmans. 

7417. Do they keep their health well?—No; they suffer a good deal at 

.times. 

7418. Sir Ci. Grey,.] Where do the police come from r—The' rural police are 
generally taken from the country, and so are the city police; the mounted 
police are generally Hindostanee men. 

7411). Chairman.] Is it required that the assistant riiagistrates and collectors 
should speak the Standee language ?—They are all forced to pass in the Scindee 
language before they can obtain their appointment. . 

Kenneth S. Brodie, Esq., called In; and Examined. 

7420. Chairman.] WILL you state to the Committee how long you resided 
in Bengal, and when ?—I went out to India in 1823; I went up to Jessore, and 
remained there for four years ; from there I went to Mymensing, as’ manager of 
factories, for five years. After that I became interested in factories in Tirhoot, and 
went to reside there for six years. I afterwards returned to Mymensing, where 
I have since resided for a period of 13 years, as an indigo planter, being resident 
within five miles of the station. 

7421. When did you leave India?—I returned to this country about three 
years ago. I am going out to India again next month to resume my occupation 
as a planter, and landholder and farmer. 

7422. From your experience, should you say that the system of exacting land 
revenue has interfered with the increase of cultivation in Bengal ?—I think 
that cultivation generally is greatly on the increase throughout Lower Bengal ; 

I think the tenures are very favourable to the cultivator, and the rates are 
moderate. 

7423. Are they equally favourable to the ryots as to the zemindars ?—I should 
say so. It may be said that the ryots are cultivating under borrowed money. 

In my experience as a farmer, I have known the ryots between three and four 
years indebted to mahgins for advances of money ; the amount of interest they 
pay is from 20 to 30 per cent., and those sums are generally liquidated. 

7424. Do you consider that the conduct of the zemindars towards the ryots 
has been oppressive ?—Individually it may be, in many cases, oppressive ; but it 
is the interest of the proprietor to encourage and protect the ryots, for this 
reason, that if he is oppressive, they leave his land and go to that of his next 
neighbour. 

7425. Are there any obstacles placed in the way of the acquisition of land by 
Europeans ?—None. At the public sales all parties may compete, I have 
bought land with other’s, and now hold it as a landholder, having all the rights 
and privileges of a native landholder. 

7426. Will you state your opinion as to what improvement, if any, could be 
introduced into the system pursued in Bengal as regards security to property, 
or for the purpose of stimulating cultivation?—I know of no advantages which 
could be afforded to any district like that in which I am placed so great as the 
facility of getting money at a cheap rate. There is a great deal of waste land 
to cultivate ; and those waste lands when brought into cultivation, at the rate 
of rent usually paid, which averages from 6 d. to Is. per begah, are most produc¬ 
tive, giving two crops yearly, and quite sufficient to enable a ryot to live with 
all the comfort he has ever been accustomed to. 

7427. Is the state of the police satisfactory ?—It is very defective ; it is liable 
to great abuses, and I believe the Government have it in contemplation to 
improve it. Some improvement is very much required ; the people may be said 
to have no police; the men are all liable to be bribed and corrupted. A rich 
man of course makes use of his money to influence those people to do whatever 
suits his interest. 


7428. Mr. 
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7428. Mr. Hume.] You are now' speaking of that part of the country which K. S. Brodie, Esq 
has been long under the Company’s Government?—Yes ; my immediate remarks 

are applicable to the district which I have been residing in for the last 14 years, *7 June l8 53 
Mymensing, which is 100 miles north of Dacca, on the north-east frontier. 

7429. Chairman.] As an indigo planter in Jessore, will you state whether 
there were many disputes as to the right to land ?—Yes, a great many disputes, 
frequently arising from the uncertainty of the leases; very frequently on the 
lease expiring the party holding the land was not disposed to give it up, and the 
law was not sufficient to protect either the giver or the holder of such tenure. 

7430. What was the remedy in that case f — The remedy would have been an 
immediate inquiry on the part of the magistrate, but as those inquiries were 
usually made through the darogahs on the part of the police, they were liable 
be influenced, and affrays as to the possession of such lands would frequently 
take, place. In many cases I have known a proprietor give a lease of the same 
property to two parties, thereby causing an altercation. When those affrays 
took place it was usual to assemble a body of people, each party seeking to 
retain his rights. 

7431. Do you mean that the appeal was not so much made to the law as to 
force ?—Yes. 

7432. Can you suggest to the Committee, from your experience, any prac¬ 
tical remedy for that state of things r— Many of those abuses to which I am 
alluding occurred 15 or 20 years ago; since then we have had subdivisions 
made, and deputy magistrates appointed, which have greatly tended to prevent 
such affrays. 

7433. You think the system is now r in the course of improvement ?—A great 
improvement is taking place, looking to what existed at that period. 

7434. And you believe that the Government is desirous to continue those 
improvements ?—There is every desire on the part of the Government. 

7435. Mr. Hume.] Are the deputy magistrates all Europeans ?—They are 
both natives and Europeans, but the greater number are Europeans ; there are 
several native deputy magistrates in my district. 

7436. Chairman.] I understand you to say, that you think there is room for 
great improvement in the police, and in the mode of administering justice as 
regards the rights to land ?— Very great. 

7437. But you have no other suggestion to offer than that the improvements 
which are now gradually taking place should be continued ?— I have no other. 

7438. Will you state to the Committee whether, since you first knew the 
country, there has been an improvement in the social condition of the people ?— 

I think the lower classes, to whom my remarks principally apply, are more pro¬ 
tected, and I think they are in many respects better off than they were, but I 
question if the ryot is better housed, or better clothed, or better fed than lie was 
50 years ago ; he is always in debt, and always in need, and always liable to be 
oppressed by any man who has power over him, no matter whether that power 
proceeds from the proprietor or from the planter, or whoever is over him ; it is 
continually the case in India that the rich prey upon the poor. 

7439. What remedy is there for that state of things ? —The remedy will 
greatly rest with the natives themselves; when they acquire greater moral 
courage and independence, they will endeavour to protect themselves, and seek 
directly for justice instead of going about to procure it indirectly. 

7440. Mr. Ellice.] Is that the state of things all over India?—Generally so 
in Lower Bengal. I have been a resident in three or four districts, and I should 
say that those remarks will apply generally to Lower Bengal. 

7441. Is the case different in the Upper Provinces, where the people are much 
more independent ?— Much more so, I believe ; I have not been resident there, 
but I have heard that the independence of the native population is much 
greater. 

7442. Is it different in Tirhoot ? — The poorer classes in Tirhoot are even 
worse off than they are in Bengal; a Bengal ryot has always a tenure of land by 
which he cultivates at a perpetual rent; but in Tirhoot the ryot has no position ; 
he has not a bit of paper which gives him any right to hold his land longer than 
the proprietor chooses to allow' him. I have known a person take a property, 
and a few days after the lease was taken I have seen all his crops preparing for 
indigo cultivation; had there been a right system of tenure that could not have 
been the case, but the law is not strong enough. 
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K. S. Brodie, Esq. 7443 - Mr. Mangles .] Are they not a much more manly and independent 

-people in the Upper Provinces than the people of Bengal ?—They are; part of 

37 June 1853. that proceeds from the great number of people there are in the district. I have 
seen 500 or 1,000 ploughs taken from one village; there is no man throughout 
Lower Bengal who would be disposed to sell the produce at the same rate, giving 
on the average 16 ploughs for a rupee; the average tenure of that land does 
not amount to an acre or two acres per head, the mass of the population is so 
great. 

7444. Mr. Ellice.'] You ascribe the condition of the people more to their 
habits and character, than to the peculiar regulations of the Government under 
which they are situated?—Entirely so. 

7445. Mr. Mangles.] The cause is rather social than political?—Yes. 

7446. Mr. Hume.] What do you mean by saying that the law is not strong 
enough ?—The law is evaded. 

7447. Ought not the ryots to be secured in whatever extent of land they 
have; if they had the means of speedy justice and protection afforded them, 
would not that lead to their improvement 'l —The ryot generally in Lower Bengal 
is as prone to litigation as his proprietor; it is the first act of a man on getting 
into a quarrel to go and consult a village attorney; that man trumps up a case, 
which is false from beginning to end; he goes into the court and pays his 
money, fancying that he is bribing the parties from whom he is most likely 
to gain justice. 

7448. Would not a proper system of land tenure, by giving rights, which you 
say they do not possess now, be the means of preventing such abuses ?—Very 
greatly. 

7449. What prevents that being done ?—The right which each proprietor has 
of exacting what rent suits him. 

7450. You consider that the zemindars do not give to the individual ryots 
those rights to the possession of land which they ought to have, and which 
would be useful to them in preventing disputes f—In general they do not. 

7451. Are the zemindars not capable of advancing money sufficient to carry 
on the cultivation ?—The district of Mymensing, which embraces an extent of 
land 5,000 miles square, is supposed to contain 800,000 inhabitants; I do not 
believe there are 20 individuals who possess from 10,000/. to 20,000/.; the 
greater body of the proprietors are all in debt; the ryots are all in debt; and 
their debts are generally incurred to exacting bankers. 

7452. How can a system go on under which 30 per cent, is paid for money ? 
—I have known in my experience hundreds of ryots paying 60 per cent. 

7453. What is the produce which will enable them to pay that amount of 
interest?—A man is supposed in that part of the country to get from 20 to 30 
and 100 per cent, return for his money. 

7454. In what produce ?—In rice generally, which is the staple commodity 
of that district; they have many other crops, sugar-cane, and tobacco, and 
others. 

7455. Do you mean that a man is able to pay the 30 per cent., at which rate 
he borrows the money, and all the charges of cultivation, and have 30 per cent, 
more for himself ?-—He is enabled to do that generally from the low rate at which 
he acquires his land, the land being at a very low assessment, and very productive. 

7456. You have plenty of irrigation in that district, have not you ?—Yes ; it 
is rather wet than otherwise, and wet is particularly requisite for the native 
crops. 

7457. What is the advantage to a ryot in cultivating indigo as compared with 
rice ?—The indigo planter’s connexion with the ryot is this : he advances at 
the rate of two rupees a begah, and upon each begah of land he receives produce 
at the rate of five or six bundles of indigo; a begah is supposed to produce from 
10 to 15 bundles in an average season. The advantage which the lyot derives 
in obtaining this advance from the indigo planter is, that he gets "the money 
without interest. 

7458. Have the ryots who cultivate any cattle?—They keep a rather lean 
stock of cattle; the price of a bullock in my district averages from five to six 
rupees. 

7459. You say the quantity of land held by the ryots is very small; what is 
the largest extent held by an individual ?—I alluded to Tirlioot in that state¬ 
ment. 


7460. What 
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7460. What is the average quantity held there ?—It may be from three to four K. 
acres. 

7461. Would that enable a man to maintain bullocks ?—There is no end of s 
waste land, on which they are allowed to put their cattle without paying any 
rent. 

7462. In Tirhoot, what portion of the land is cultivated?—The greater por¬ 
tion ; very little is out of cultivation, except parts which are worn out. 

7463. The difficulty of finding food for the cattle must be greater in that dis¬ 
trict than the other ?—They have a better style of cattle, and they are much 
more expensive ; still the poverty of the people having these cattle may be sup¬ 
posed to be great when they hire out the work of a man and a bullock from 
sunrise to one o’clock at the rate of 16 ploughs for one rupee. A planter 
advances money to the ryot, and he gets the labour of 16 ploughs for one 
rupee. 

7464. When you first arrived in that district were the people employed in 
weaving?—-The only occupation the poor women have is that of spinning; the 
natives always prefer the home-made web to the Manchester one, as being more 
warm and more durable. 

74C5. You have been in Dacca ?—Yes. 

7466. When you arrived there, what was the state of Dacca and the neigh¬ 
bourhood, as regards the manufacture of cotton cloth ?—A great portion of the 
so-called cloths of Dacca are not made in the city, but in the neighbourhood. 

I believe that is greatly on the decrease ; a man can buy much cheaper cloth 
from our exported cloths than they can make them there. 

7467. Were not the natives formerly employed partly in agriculture and 
partly in weaving; much more so than they are now ?—Weaving is confined, 
generally speaking, to one class, the jolahs. 

7408. In speaking of the state and comfort of the ryots, do you apply your 
observation to those who are weavers, or do you apply it to all classes ?—To all 
classes. 

7469. Are they all in that state of misery and destitution ?—There are a large 
class of people who may be termed bunyers, who are acquiring money by 
advancing to the natives at a high interest, and securing their crops at a very 
low rate. 

7470. I am speaking of the ryots ; the labouring classes ?—I question if the 
labouring classes are better off than they were 25 years ago. 

7471. Can you state what a ryot can earn in a week in the ordinary mode of 
cultivating, either for himself or for an indigo planter?—An indigo planter 
gives an advance in my district to a working man, termed a coolie, at the rate of 
two rupees a month; he gets nothing but those two rupees to support himself 
and family. There may be five or six members of the family depending upon 
those two rupees. 

7472. Has he no other means of earning money ?—No; he is employed from 
sunrise to sunset. 

7473. What expense would he be at for his house ?—One rupee a month in 
my district is thought sufficient for the maintenance of a native of rather the 
better class. I have a great many people employed on my farm; they generally 
club together, and a bunyer supplies them with fish, rice, tobacco, and all other 
necessaries, at the rate of one rupee per month. 

7474. Does that include the females and the children of the family ?—No ; I 
allude to the maintenance of one man. 

7475. What becomes of the family ?—They generally grow some vegetables; 
the women are employed in making thread, which they sell at the bazaar. 

7476. In the case of those who are maintained at the rate of one rupee a 
month, of what does their food consist r—Of a little rice; fish occasionally, 
when they can buy it cheaply, or when they have access to the river. When 
they have an idle hour, they go to the river and catch a few fish. They have 
chillies, but they have meat of no kind. 

7477. Are they able to use sugar or oil, or any of the more costly articles ? 

—A little gour and tobacco. 

7478. At what rate is gour sold?—At about three rupees per maund; it is a 
very indifferent kind of gour. 

0.10. DBJ 7479 - 
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7479. Is it manufactured there, or brought from the northern districts ? 
is nearly all made in the district. 

7480. What is the average price of rice for the year ?—The average price of 
rice is, in some parts of the district, a rupee for three to four maunds ; near the 
town it is a rupee for a maund and a half to two maunds. 

7481. What quantity of rice will a native coolie use ? —A seer, or two pounds 
per day. 

7482. What other articles can he have r—A little tobacco and a little salt. 

7483. In the way of clothing or furniture, what portion of his wages is 
expended ?—The usual wear of the native coolie is two cloths in a year; the 
cost of their clothing, will be about two rupees per year. 

7484. Do they use shoes ? — The lower classes never use shoes in that 

district. „ 

748,5. Do they wear turbans?—On particular occasions they do. The Mus¬ 
sulmans frequently give feasts and dinners, and then they wear them. 

7486. That being the clothing of a man, is his wife any better off? — No 
better. 

7487. His children are generally naked, are not they ?—All but naked. 

7488. Have you ever been in any of their huts ?—Many hundreds of them. 

7489. What does the furniture consist of?—They may by chance have a 
low bedstead to sleep on, but usually they have none. They have perhaps two 
little months made of cane, and a few cooking articles of earthenware. 

7490. Are they able to use any brass culinary utensils ?—It is a sign of com¬ 
fort when they have brass utensils ; generally they have none. 

7491. Do you mean to say that their state continues now as it has been for 
50 years ?—Yes ; they could not have much less than has been described, and 
I believe that would form the means of comfort of 80 in 100 of them. 

74.92. Has not the indigo manufacture introduced a large amount of capital 
into that part of the country ?—The planters have, by their expenditure of money, 
introduced a large capital, say a million of money, which must have benefited 
the people much. 

7493. Do the Europeans carry on any other manufacture now than that of 
indigo ?—In Tirlioot they have introduced the sugar manufactory by means of 
machinery to a large extent; it was computed that they would make sugar at 
the rate of three rupees per maund, but it turned out a delusion; the whole capital 
invested, to the extent of 400 , 000 1 ., has been sunk, and all this valuable machinery 
has been done away with. 

7494. Do you mean to say that the sugar manufactories in that district have 
failed ?—-Yes, entirely. 

7495. Were not there some joint-stock companies formed for that purpose? 
—Yes; but the manufacture has entirely disappeared. 

7496. What is the mode in which the natives cultivate sugar ?—Every ryot 
who has land has a little sugar-cane upon it, some tobacco, a few chillies and 
rice, all intermixed. In the field they erect a bruising-machine, by means of 
which they express the juice, and they boil it in a pot; they do not manufac¬ 
ture daily from the expressed juice in a fresh state, but allow it to ferment, 
which gives it a black and disagreeable appearance, and prevents its crystal¬ 
lization. 

7497. Are the Committee to understand you to say that that is the general 
mode of cultivation in all that extensive district ?—Yes. 

7498. Do they manufacture it at Jessore in the same way ?—At some of the 
larger manufactories in Jessore they have introduced vacuum pans, which enable 
them to make excellent sugar from this coarse material; but the native system 
of making sugar is what I have described; it is in the rudest state. 

7499. As a manufacturer, what do you estimate to be the price at which 
ordinary brown sugar can be manufactured there ?—At five rupees per maund. 

7500. Is that manufacture on the increase or the decrease ? —I should consider 
it on the increase. 

7501. Is there any mode by which capital can be supplied to that district 
where the population is so large ?—It would be a very great convenience to the 
people if the Government allowed a portion of the deposit-money which is at the 
collectorate to be lent upon good security, at 10 or 12 per cent., which the 
natives would very readily give, merely to encourage banking at that rate. 

7502. Are 
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7502. Are there any advances made now to any of the ryots in that part of K.S. Brodie, Esq; 

the district?—Yes, but not by Government. —' ~* 

7503. What rule is observed respecting those advances? —The rate of interest 2 7 J une l8 53 - 

is 12 per cent., which is usually evaded by their taking a large commission in 

addition to the rate of interest. 

7504. Who takes that commission ? — The native lender. 

7,505. You have been asked what suggestions you would make for the pur¬ 
pose of giving greater security to the labouring classes, and preventing the 
oppression which you say nov takes place; is there no suggestion which you 
can offer for that purpose ?— The only improvement I can suggest would be the- 
introduction of other capitalists, to lend money at a lower rate. So long as the 
natives are disposed to give those high rates, the people will continue to exact them. 

7506. Is there any disposition now to emigrate from that district?—There 
was at one time a great inducement to the natives of our district to go up to 
Assam, which is 200 or 300 miles farther north, where they would have got 
double or treble their present rate of pay, but they had the greatest disinclination 
to leave their homes. A ryot never leaves till he is compelled, and seldom thinks 
of emigrating to better himself; latterly, however, they have gone to the Mau¬ 
ritius and the West Indies. 

7507. In this district do any individuals hold directly from the Government? 

—The zemindars do. 

7508. Mr. Mangles .] How do you account for the poverty of the zemindars 
in the permanently settled districts ? — A great deal of it arises from the thought¬ 
less and uninstructed way in which they have been brought up; they have had 
no education. 

7509. What do-you suppose to be the average diffence between a zemindar’s 
rental and the amount he pays to the Government ?—Taking the whole of the 
district, I have known estates which are in collection of 10,000 rupees which 
do not pay 1 ,000 rupees to the Government; I suppose that might be put down 
as the average difference between the payment of revenue and the amount 
collected; many also may be assessed at half the collections. 

751 o. Do you suppose that the zemindars of estates generally get ten times 
as much as they pay to the Government ? — In many cases in Lower Bengal they 
do : in Tirhoot it is quite an exception. I have known proprietors there come 
and beg the collector to take their property, receiving 10 per cent, upon the 
gross amount to be collected. 

7511. In Lower Bengal you say the Government revenue is very light in 
proportion to the rental of the zemindar ? —If you consider that the district I 
have been speaking of, which is of the extent of 5,000 square miles, pays a 
revenue to the Government of seven lacs, it may be computed that the average 
rate which is paid to the Government cannot be more than 2 d. a begah of 100 
cubits square. 

7512. Has not the Government undertaken a survey of Lower Bengal?- 
They are now in course of making a survey, which should have been begun 
before the resumption took place. Had that been done, it would have very 
much tended to the advantage of the Government, and of the people. 

7513. The survey is now going on?—Yes; but in place of surveying and 
making detailed marks for each field, they are giving only the boundaries of 
each estate. 

7,514. Will not that tend very much to prevent those disputes of, which you 
speak ?— It will, very greatly. 

7,51,5. Are there any impediments in the way of Europeans settling in the 
district ?—None 1 whatever. 

7516. A European can go without difficulty and settle in the district?— 

Certainly ; it would be rather an advantage to the people generally, and to the 
Government, if such men would become residents. 

7.517. Do the Government officers show them any hostility ?—None whatever. 

7.518. Is any cotton grown in Mymensing?—It was not only well known at 
one period that Dacca and Mymensing supplied the better fabrics of muslin, 
but it was supposed that the cotton must have been much better, to have pro¬ 
duced those fine textures. The Government, in order to introduce and encourage 
the cultivation, appointed a Mr. Rich, who had been for some time in America, 
to cultivate cotton from improved seeds, but it has proved a complete failure. 

7519. Supposing the districts which you know in Bengal were suited to the 
0.1 p. d d 4 production 
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K. s. lirndie, Esq. production of cotton, would there be any difficulty in any European settling 

- there, and obtaining any possible amount of cotton ?—The cotton district, 

27 June 1853. properly speaking, is the district of Mirzapore and Benares; there is very little 
cotton grown in Tirhoot. 

7520. Supposing the climate and the soil were well suited to it, would there 
be any difficulty, as far as the conduct of the Government is concerned, in 
any individual procuring as large a quantity of cotton as of indigo ?—Certainly 
not; it would be as easy to obtain land for one speculation as for the other. 

7521. Mr. Mume.] In point of fact, do they grow any cotton there now ?— 
For their home-manufactured fabrics they grow a very inferior cotton. The 
Government have/made great efforts to introduce a better description of seed; 
but that improved cotton cultivation has produced little or nothing. 

7522. Are not^you aware that Dacca, when its manufactures were in the 
highest state of prosperity, was supplied from Mirzapore and the Upper Districts? 
—It is still supplied in that way. 

7',23. Have you seen any fields of cotton at all at Dacca and Tirhoot?—In 
Tirhoot there are a good many; but it is not so much a matter of speculation 
to the ryots to gi’ow cotton there as it is at Mirzapore. 

7524. You speak of the ignorance of the inhabitants ; are there no schools in 
those districts ?—I am sorry to say there is no Government school. 

7525. Are there no village schools; is no attention paid to the education of 
the people generally ?—Government have introduced vernacular schools ; every 
village has its putwarry, or collector of rent, and that man generally keeps a 
school for the use of that village. The boys pay a nominal sum, perhaps six¬ 
pence a month, for the little education they receive, but the Government has 
not encouraged it to any extent. 

7521i. Do you mean to say that in those districts in which you have been, 
they have no other schools than that which is kepi by the putwarry?—Yes, ver¬ 
nacular schools in each purgunah, hut they are not attended; a few people may 
club together, and have their boys under the tuition of a man, who only gives 
them a knowledge of casting up figures, and writing. 

7.-,27. Has there not been in your time an effort made by the Government to 
establish schools in that district ?—In Mymensing, some 10 years ago, the pro¬ 
prietors subscribed the sum of 300 /. to buy a sehoolhouse, and lay the money 
out in the Company’s paper for the support of a schoolmaster; that has been 
the only support which English education has received, to my knowledge. On 
this sum being furnished, the Government were applied to to add something 
to the amount, and to furnish a schoolmaster from their schools; but it was 
refused on the plea that a sufficient amount of money had not been subscribed. 
There is a school now at which 50 boys are acquiring a smattering of English 
education. 

7528. Mr. Mangles.'] Is not there a superior school at Dacca?—Yes; where 
800 youths ere educated. 

77,2o. The boys of the zemindars might go there for education, might not 
they ?—-A native proprietor has the greatest aversion to allowing his boys to 
leave his own house; if they go to the larger towns, they become corrupt. 

7530. Mr. Hume.] Are the people in that district Mahomedans?—The people 
in Mymensing are about half of them Hindoos and half Mahomedans. 

7,531. Is the condition of the Mussulmans as wretched as that of the Hindoos?. 
Very nearly so. 

7532. Do they work at the same rates of wages ? —Yes ; all our working, 
labourers are, in fact, Mahomedans. 

7533. There is but little distinction between them, in point of social con¬ 
dition ?—None whatever. 

7534. Mr. Mangles.] Are they worse off than the labourers in other coun¬ 
tries, do you think ?—The labouring class are as poor and miserable as a class, 
of people could possibly be; they could not be worse off. I speak from a very 
extended acquaintance with them, both in Tirhoot and Mymensing. In Tir- 
hoot you could get the labour of 2/ men for one rupee 12 years ago; you. 
cannot suppose that their social comforts can be great when such a low sum is 


given. 


7 .535" Judging from what you have said, it would appear that the liberality 
with which Lord Cornwallis formed the permanent settlement and fixed the- 
demand of the Government in perpetuity, has been of very little benefit to the 

zemindars ?— 
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zemindars ?—Very little either to the zemindars or to the people ; the class of K. S. Broifr, Esq. 
people who derived the benefit of such a low settlement in the time of Lord 
Cornwallis is entirely removed from the district in which I am now residing. 27 June 1853. 

The average tenures under which families held theii’ lands may be traced to 
within the last 30 or 40 and 60 years. 

7536. To what do you ascribe that ?—To the ignorance of the proprietors in 
allowing their properties to have been sold and bought bv a new class of people. 

The greater proportion of that property has now changed hands, and has come 
into the hands of their own servants. I can mention the case of the family of 
Notore, which was known at one time to have had a property of 50 lacs in 
collection, but now many members of that family are in a state of starvation. 

7537. Has that arisen from the severity of the Government demand?—Far 

from it. . 

75 38. The. ruin of the zemindars has been ascribed to the severity of the 

assessment; that is quite contrary to your experience ?—Quite contrary to it. 

7^39. It was in consequence of their own mismanagement, and their unfitness 
and incapacity for business ? —Yes. 

7^40. Mr. Hume.] Is not it the rule that when the zemindars are unable to 
pay the fixed rent, their properties are sold to the highest bidder ?—Yes; during 
the existence of the former sale laws, they were very slackly administered in 
many instances. The sales took place twice a year, and it was frequently the 
custom of the collectors to postpone the sale, charging a rate of interest at 12 
per cent, for the arrears of the balance. Since the late improvement in the sale 
laws, by which the sales now take place quarterly, the Government have become 
most prompt in exacting payment, and the native proprietors have become as 
prompt in payment; in fact, there now no arrears. 

7341. Mr. Mangles.] That amount of severity therefore was a real kindness 
to the landlords ?—A real kindness. 

7542. Mr. Hume.] Do you mean that the former laxity m allowing the 
zemindars to get into arrear was the means by which they became distressed ? 

—It was the means of many of them losing their estates. 

7543. Now the Government keep up the receipts ?—To the day ; if they are 
not paid on the day, their property must be sold as a matter of course. 

7544. Consequently there are fewer charges now, and less of that want ot 
consideration which formerly existed under a more mild and lax administi ation ? 

—Few or none; I have had money at sales ready to buy, but have never been 

able to procure an estate worth having. 

7545. The present punctuality, and the knowledge that the Government would 
exact the penalty, have led to good instead of harm?—Yes. 

7,546. Mr. Mangles .] Was not it the case when the sales were so uncertain, 
and when it was doubtful whether the sale, when advertised, would take place 
or not, that capitalists did not resort to those sales ?—Quite so. 

7547. But now, on the contrary, when it is certain that if a sale is announced 
there will really be a sale, capitalists go there, and the estates fetch bettei prices 

than they did under the old system?—Yes. . 

7548. Mr. Hume.] When a sale takes place, it is by public auction ?—It is 
notified in all the public gazettes the two previous months. 

7540. What rights are ceded to a buyer by his purchase ?—Ah the rights of 

the original proprietor. , . 

7550. Has he any authority to exact more than that which was settled by 
Lord Cornwallis?—By the Government rules all former engagements cease; all 
former tenures are at an end. A great many lands were held as lakhiraj ; those 
are not forfeited; and the result of the sale is, that the proprietor can impose 
any rate he thinks the ryot can reasonably give, save all tenures prior to 1 / 93 . 

7551. On the purchase of a zemindary at a Government sale, is the purchaser, 
provided he pays the amouilt due to the Government, allowed to exact from his 
ryots whatever he can obtain ?—Yes; the ryots have to make a new settlement 
with the proprietor, but tenures made before 1793 are respected. 

7552. Then the ryots are not secured in the tenure of their land when the 
new proprietor comes ?—No; it is the' interest of the new proprietor to make 
those people happy and comfortable, and he usually confirms the former rate. 

7553 - Under the former settlement, did not every ryot in the village acquire 
a right to hold his lands, provided he paid the proportion that was fixed for him r 

“o’.To. E b - 554 . What 
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s. Broiiie, Esq. 7554. What change has been made ?—'The proprietor on assuming his new 

*—!- purchase can exact what rate of rent it suits him. 

27 June 1853. 755.5. Then the ryot is at the mercy of every new zemindar?— Yes. 

7 556. Do you think that is right ?— I have never known it to have any bad 
effect; land will only fetch its value ; each pergunna or parish has what is called 

. a parish rate ; it is usual for the ryots to pay only that which is customary. 

7557. You think the facility with which a man, if he is oppressed, may go to 
another district is a check against oppression ?—Quite so. 

7558. Chairman.'] You have stated that the condition of the labouring popu¬ 
lation has not improved; what practical remedies would you suggest for the 
purpose of raising that population in social position and in character ?—I know 
of no measure for ^securing it. 1 think that as their wants increase their com¬ 
forts will increase also. At present, a Hindoo or a Mahomedan is so indifferent 
to comfort, that he. is perfectly happy so long as he gets a little ripe and a little 
salt. I have known hundreds of people, whose occupation during the year 
did not extend beyond five or six months, and the rest of their time they were 
idle. 

7559. Is it by education you think their character will be improved ?—Yes. 

7560. Upon your own estate, have you adopted any means yourself of im¬ 
proving their position?—I have done what little I could. But it is the usual 
habit of all men having the power, to exact as much as they can, and I am 
afraid that few concessions are made with the benevolent view which the ques¬ 
tion would imply; I think it is the custom of all parties to take as much from 
the ryot as they possibly can exact. 

7561. Mr. Hume.] Has the population increased within your knowledge in 
the district ?—It has greatly increased. 

7562. Is that, in your view, a benefit to the district or otherwise ?—It con¬ 
tributes to the prosperity of a district in this way, that an increase of population 
brings with it an increase of cultivation. 

7563. You think it has been attended with an increase of cultivation ?—Yes ; 
I can state that villages which I had in hand 15 years ago, which did not pay a 
rate of above 600 rupees, are now paying 3,000 rupees. 

7564. And yet you say the actual social condition of the ryots is not im¬ 
proved ?—Individually it is not improved. 

7565. You say there is a great tendency to litigation ; what courts have you 
to decide such disputes ?—We have the courts of the moonsiff and the sudder 
amin, with an appeal to the judge. 

7566. What proportion of the disputes or suits go into those native courts t 

—A large proportion. . . 

7567. Are there many complaints against the judges of bribery or corruption i 
—There may be a few cases where suspicion may be entertained, but generally 
the courts are very much above suspicion; there are exceptions. 1 here are a 
few underpaid officials, as moonsiffs, who may have been suspected of taking 
monev; but I can see a great improvement in that class of people. 

7568. Then, on the Whole, justice is administered to the mass of the 

people, you think ?—Not to the extent to be desired, but the facilities of obtain¬ 
ing justice are greatly increased. . 

7569. What improvement would you recommend for carrying out your views . 
—I would recommend a remission of the tax on proceedings to a great extent, 
and a greater facility to a ryot to go and complain and obtain justice in the 
course of a day or two, instead of a month being occupied, as is the case now. 

7570. If it were required that every individual should have the limits of his 
property defined and properly registered, do not you consider that that would be 
the means by which much trouble and delay would be avoided? Yes, much 
trouble and delay would be avoided, and it would greatly enhance the value of 

property. ... , 

7571. Are not you aware that, by the original native system, the putwarry 

kept a register of every man’s property in the village l Y es. 

7572. Has that been discontinued ?—The putwarry has the same official 
power which he had many years ago. 

7573. But the limits of every man’s holding are not sufficiently defined ?— 
They are sufficiently defined to prevent any misunderstanding as to the amount 
of rent he has to pay, but I question whether they are so- defined as they 
might be. 

7574. With 
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7574. With regard to the salaries allowed and the rank assigned to the judges, 
do you think any improvement could take place ?—I think that the pay of the 
principal sadder amins, which now averages from 500 to 700 rupees, might be 
increased to 1,000 rupees, which should be the highest limit; the pay of the 
moonsiffs, being now 100 , should be 150 to 300 rupees. 
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THOMAS BARING, Esq., in the Chair. 


Frederick James Halliday , Esq., called in; and further Examined. 

7575. Chairman .] ARE you acquainted with the manufacture of salt in Bengal, 
and the system by which the revenue is derived from it?'—I am. 

7576. Will you state to the Committee the mode of manufacture which is 
adopted ?—The-manufacture is by a system of contract; the Government, through 
its salt agents, contracts with a number of small manufacturers who are called 
molunghees, giving them advances proportioned to their contracts. Those 
men on contracting, enter into certain restrictive conditions, as to the superin¬ 
tendence over their manufacture, which is very close, the restrictions probably 
being equal to the restrictions which would be necessary under a system of 
excise, and very much resembling those which would be necessary under a 
system of excise. Those contractors make the salt in comparatively small 
quantities; it is then conveyed to the central warehouses called golsihs, at the 
expense of the Government, and sold to be delivered from those golahs at a 
price fixed every year upon the average of the previous three years, the price 
being always the"cost of the manufacture to the Government, plus the duty 
charged upon imported salt, so that the price of salt in the different places of 
manufacture varies to the people according to the cost to the Government arising 
out of the expenses incurred in each place of manufacture. I have with me 
a statement for the year 1852 , showing the actual price advertised at the different 
agencies, which, if the Committee think fit, I can put in. 

7577. Does that paper show the cost of production, or the price at which the 
salt is sold ?—Deducting as I have done from the price at which it is sold in 
each instance the amount of duty at 250 rupees for 100 rnaunds, I arrive at the 
actual cost of manufacture. 

[The Paper is put in, ana is as follows :] 

Prices Fixed for the Sale of Salt at Different Places. 

The selling price of salt at the Government golahs is determined yearly, and the last 
adjustment is as follows : the price in each instance being equal to the duty of Rupees 2.8 
per maund, added to the cost of production calculated on an average of three years, viz.: 


Hidgelee Pungah, at the Agency Ghauts - 

Ditto, ditto, at Sulkea - 

Tumlook, ditto - 

24 Pergunnahs, ditto, at Sulkea 

Chittagong, ditto - 

Arrakari, ditto, at Kyook Phyoo v - 

Ditto, ditto, at Chittagong 

Cuttack, ditto, at Sulkea - 

Balasore, <Kto, at ditto - 

Khurdah and Chilka, ditto at ditto 

Madras Kurkutch, at ditto - 

From 1 st May 1852 , per notificatior 

E E 2 


Price per 

100 Maunds. 

Rs. 316 

250 

66 

- 

326 

yy 

76 

- 

318 

yy 

68 

- 

357 

yy 

107 

- 

326 

yy 

76 

- 

302 

yy 

52 

- 

330 


80 

- 

338 

yy 

88 

- 

325 - 

yy 

75 

- 

335 

>y 

85 

- 

308 

yy 

58 
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7578. There is a considerable difference in the selling price established by the 
Government in different parts ?—There is a difference, as 1 have said, in answer 
to a previous question, arising out of the different costs and charges to which the 
salt is liable at the different places of manufacture. 

7.579. If the difference is great, would it answer for the Company to contract 
for the manufacture in all places?—By no means. During past years, a 
number of places of manufacture have been closed, in consequence of their not 
being found to answer, the salt manufactured at those places lying unsold and 
unsaleable at the minimum price, which, according to the principles on which 
the revenue is managed, the Government are obliged to sell it for. Whenever 
the Government find that the salt manufactured at a certain agency is not selling, 
and that it is accumulating unsaleable upon their hands, their only course, if 
they cannot reduce the cost, so as to reduce the price at which they"are able to 
offer it to the public, is (and this is the course which they have pursued in 
four or five agencies already, and which there is some prospect of their having to 
pursue in all the agencies) to close the agency where the salt is so unsaleable, 
the consequence of which is, that a very great number of families are thrown 
entirely out of employment, and very great misery and destitution are for a long 
time occasioned. 

7580. What does the difference of which you have spoken of arise from ; is it 
from the difference in the cost of labour, or is it from the inferior quality of the 
salt, or what is the origin of the difference of price r—A part of the reason for 
the difference of cost is more than 1 am able to explain, because it depends upon 
the lowest price which the contractors will take for their salt. The contractors, 
under the pressure of this occasional closing of the agencies, have come clown 
very much in the prices which they demand for their salt in making their con¬ 
tract with tlie Government. But of course to that there is a limit, and the lowest 
price which rhe contractors deliver their salt at varies in different agencies. This 
arises out of local circumstances known to the contractors, but with which I am 
not familiar. They put the price down as low as they can, and under the threat 
of having the agency closed, they will probably put it down as low as it is possible 
to put it. But that is the chief cause of variation, it varies as much as from 
7 annas a maund to 12 annas, and even 14 annas a maund, depending upon 
the price at which the contractor can afford to deliver it. Besides that, some 
places of manufacture are liable more than others to accident. For instance, 
some are more liable to inundation and storms, which destroy quantities of salt 
occasionally, and the expenses occasioned by those destructions are always 
thrown into the average of the three years within which they occur. Again, 
sorpe manufactories are more distant than others from the place at which it is 
necessary to store the salt, and the cost of transit is greater: that is another 
reason for the difference of cost. 

7,581. In what mode are the contracts made?—The contracts are made year 
by year by the salt agent with each individual manufacturer, or molunghee. 
They are made in the salt agent’s office openly, and in writing. A great crowd 
of contractors come to the office of the salt agent, at the usual period of the 
year, at which those contracts are made, and the agent makes contracts with 
them all. 

7582. The agent is appointed by the Government ?—The agent is a covenanted 
officer appointed by the Government to manage the salt revenue of a particular 
tract of country. 

7.583. Is it decided by public tender who shall have the contracts r—It may be 
said, practically, to be decided by public tender who shall have thecontracts, though 
not in the form which a public tender would assume in this country, There is a 
great crowd and and a great clamour; the men offer the salt at such a price, but 
generally speaking, the price at which the contract is made is the same, if not 
all over one agency, at all events over large portions of one agency, and generally 
speaking the same over the whole agency, there being no great difference. 
Within each particular agency occasionally the endeavour is to make the price 
more or less to the contractor than it was the year before; the agent endeavour¬ 
ing to make his contract at a lower price, and the contractor endeavouring to 
get a higher price. 

7584. Is there one price established with all the contractors, or isthere adifferent 
price in the case of various contractors ?—Generally sneaking, the same price 
is established with all the contractors in one agency. 

75§5- And no special favour is exhibited ?—None whatever; one thing which 

I know 
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the salt is actually boiled from the markets, the manufacturer having to convey a -_ _ ' 

great quantity of rice to those places to feed his labourers. There are a vast 30 June 1853. 
number of circumstances of that kind which are known to the agent and the 
contractor, and taken into consideration by both parties at the time the bargain 
is made. * 0 

7586. Has the agent instructions, as to the quantity of salt for which he is 

to contract orders, he takes as much as may be offered at a certain price ?_No • 

the agent is generally told beforehand, that he is to contract in the ensuing year 
for such a quantity, which is fixed according to the quantity which has o-one off 
in the preceding year, and which is likely to be sold. The Government in that 
respect acts as any other manufacturer would do. It orders the amount which 
it thinks it can sell. 

7587. Has the Government adhered to the rule of not selling under such 
a price as would cover the cost, and include an amount equal to the dutv levied 
upon imported saltr—So far as the Government can, it has adhered bond fide 
and strictly to that principle. It has recently been a subject of consideration in 
consequence of the number of people who have been thrown out of employment 
by the successive closing of different agencies, whether in point of fact, owing to 
the method of calculation adopted, the Government was not putting too heavy a 
charge upon its salt, which would be to the detriment of its own manufacturers, 
of course rendering the salt unsaleable in competition with the cheaper salt 
coming in by import. An examination was accordingly instituted, the result of 
which has been a correspondence, which was not long ago concluded, in which 
it was shown that of the different items composing the charges of manufacture, 
some items really upon close examination were preventive charges. That has 
now been remedied-by an order which has gone out from the Horne Government 
to the Government in Bengal, and the effect will be that about 15 rupees per 
hundred maunds will be deducted from the charges of manufacturing salt in 
Bengal, and about 10 rupees per hundred maunds from the charges in"Cuttack 
thereby reducing the price at which the Government can offer their salt for sale 
by those amounts respectively, and so far improving the chance which the 
Government has of selling its salt in competition with imported salt. But the 
apprehension in Bengal on the part of the persons connected with the manu¬ 
facture, certainly is, that they are in process of being undersold, and driven out 
ot their manufacture by the salt imported from foreign countries. 

7588. How many agencies have been thrown out of operation —Within my 

recollection Blioolooa, Chittagong, the 24 Pergunnahs, Jessore, and half of 
lumlooke. There remain now three agencies in Cuttack, which are small ones 
not, amounting in the whole to more than one ordinary agency, Hido-elee, and 
the half of Tumlooke; to which may be added the salt which is bought in Arra- 
can, which constitutes a very small agency. 0 

75 ^ 9 * The Government sells any quantity, not uuder 50 maunds, does not it? 

—Anybody who chooses may purchase at a fixed price, which is published in 
the Government “ Gazette” at the beginning of the year, and the announcement 
repeated occasionally, so that the commercial public may know it* quantities of 
not less than 50 maunds. , 

7590. Is 50 maunds too large a quantity to be bpught by any single indi¬ 
vidual, in your opinion l—l have never heard it alleged in Bengal that ft was so. 

It was said, not by the people themselves, but by the officers of the Government 
assuming to speak for them, that when the minimum amount was 100 maunds 
it was too large, and in consequence of that it was reduced to 50 maunds. I do 
not know that there would be any indisposition to lower it still further, if there 
was any general complaint made that it was too great a quantity. 

759 1 • If ' has been stated, that not only is that "too large a quantity as a mini¬ 
mum, but that there is a system of sub-monopoly existing in the country: are 
you aware of the existence of such a system ?—There was, undoubtedly, a system 
of sub-monopoly existing under the old plan, for which this system of open 
golahs and purchases at fixed prices was substituted. The former plan was 
that the Government put up for auction kale, once in every year, a certain fixed 
quantity ot salt, and they used to imagine that, thpv onnl<r»e+tm«*« 
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F. J. Halliday, tsq. oppressive to the people. I have always understood that the system of sales at 

-- fixed prices, as at present adopted, especially since we have lowered the 

30 June 1853 . quantity which may be purchased to 50 maunds, has completely destroyed that 
sub-monopoly. I think it is easy to suppose that it must do so; seeing that any 
man who can command money enough to buy 50 maunds of salt may, at any 
time he likes to buy it, set up a shop, or send it to any part of the country 
where salt is required, and any merchant from any part of the Lower Provinces 
supplied with this salt may send down and purchase any quantity he thinks 
may be wanted in his neigbourhood; in short, there is no restriction whatever, 
except this limit of 50 maunds, upon the manner of purchasing by any person 
who may be disposed to purchase. I may mention that, under this system, 
combined with the system of import, the consumption of salt has very much 
increased in the districts affected by it. 

7592. A pape'f has been put in to the Committee which, according to its 
figures, would show that the net amount received by the Company, from its sys¬ 
tem of contractors for the manufacture of salt in Bengal, would not correspond 
with the amount which it would receive if an equivalent quantity of salt were 
imported, paying the duty fixed by the Government. It exhibits a very con¬ 
siderable difference. The sales of the Government salt ought, according to the 
statement referred to, to have produced 8 , 06 , 26,003 rupees during the space of 
seven years, from 1845-46 to 1861 - 52 , while the official returns of the East 
India Company only show a net profit, during those seven years, of 6 , 92 , 53,633 
rupees; can you explain to the Committee how that, discrepancy arises?—I 
understand Mr. Aylwin to have attempted to show, by tl is statement, that the 
Government does not act up to its professed principle of selling at the minimum 
price, composed of the real costs and charges of the manufacture, plus the duty; 
but that, on the contrary, it sells at a less price, which, as the duty must remain 
the same, proves, in his opinion, that the Government under-calculates, and, as 
I understand him, purposely under-calculates the costs and charges; thereby 
committing a fraud upon the public, and imposing a differentia] duty in favour 
of its own salt and against the imported salt, for the express purpose of keeping 
out the latter. That is the understanding which I gather from his evidence. 
He shows it in this way: that whereas in those seven years, from the figures 
derived from the India House, and therefore not to be challenged in point of 
correctness, the Government has manufactured and sold wholesale and retail a 
total amount of 2 , 95 , 29,421 maunds, which, at, the different rates of duty preva¬ 
lent in those years, varying from 3 rupees to 2 rupees 8 annas, ought to have 
produced 8 , 06 , 26,003 rupees ; they have, in fact, after deducting the charges of 
manufacture agreeably to the figures which he has here furnished, only realised 
6 , 92 , 53,000 rupees. The difference between these two sums of 8 , 06 , 26,003 
rupees and 6 , 92 , 63,000 rupees represents, in Mr. Aylwin’s statement, the 
amount by which the Government has defrauded the public and evaded its own 
declared principle, by levying a differential duty against the imported salt. 
Upon looking at this statement, with the aid of details which are to be obtained 
at the India House, I find it open to the following corrections. In the first 
place, the total amount of salt sold and manufactured is composed of two items: 
salt sold at the golahs wholesale, and salt sold retail in the salt-producing dis¬ 
tricts. Mr. Aylwin has calculated the duty, during those years, upon both 
those columns alike, being probably unaware of the fact that the salt sold by 
retail in the districts of manufacture, in the manner explained to the Committee 
on the last day by Mr. Prideaux, is sold at a very much lower rate than the 
salt sold wholesale, which has been found to be necessary, in order to secure any 
salt being sold there at all. The average difference in those seven years between 
the profit, which in this case may be called revenue, realised upon the wholesale 
sales of salt, and realised upon the retail sales of salt has not been less, but in 
point of fact has been more than 1 rupee 2 annas a maund. That reduces 
the amount given in those columns by Mr. Aylwin, as the revenue which ought 
to have been realised, from 8 , 06 , 26,003 rupees to 7 , 32 , 33,697 rupees: a very 
important reduction from the amount which, on Mr. Aylwin’s own principles, 
ought to have been realised by the Government under this system. On the other 
hand, in the column of charges of manufaetdre and collection, &c., which 
obviously, according to the principles assumed by Mr. Aylwin, and admitted by 
the Government, ought to include only the real costs and charges, exclusive of 
all posts of prevention, Mr. Aylwin has, from not having had recourse to the 
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seven years, averaged more than 8 lacs of rupees a year. For the seven years, - 

taking it only at 8 lacs, the amount to be deducted from this column is 56 lacs 30 June 1853 . 
of rupees. After you have made that correction, the charge of manufacture, 
instead of being 2,51,42,976, is in reality 1,95,42,976. Deducting that cor¬ 
rected account from the column of gross revenue, instead of the amount which 
Mr. Aylwin has deducted, you have the actual net profit which should have 
occupied this column, according to the precise accounts of the department; not 
as Mr. Aylwin has stated, of 6,92,53,633 rupees, but 7,48,53,633 rupees; that 
is to gay, whereas, in Mr. Aylwin's statement, the amount which the Govern¬ 
ment has received is greatly less than the amount which they ought to have 
received, which deficit he puts down to the account of fraud, the fact, upon cor¬ 
recting the accounts, is, that the amount which they have received is greater 
than the amount which they ought, to have received ; and therefore the Govern¬ 
ment system has told against itself, and in favour of, instead of against, the 
importer. 

7593. I understand you to say, that this difference arises, in the first place, 
from the Government not deriving upon the retail sales the profit of 2.$ rupees, 
but only of 1 rupee and 2 annas; and, in the next place, from the column 
in Mr.'Aylwin’s statement of “ charges of manfacture,” including a large sum 
for the preventive service, which ought not in justice to be ascribed to the cost 
of production 1 —Precisely so. 

7594. It appears that the retail sales amount, to nearly one-fifth of the whole 
of the sales, and upon those retail sales there is a difference to the prejudice of 
the importer of one rupee and two annas per rnaund ; how do you explain that? 

—It would be to die prejudice of the importer, if the imported salt could possibly 
find its way into the Bengal manufacturing districts; that in Bengal we hold to 
be impossible; but f imagine, if the importer should wish to try it, there would 
be no great objection to allowing him to do so. Considering that the salt is 
manufactured at a cheap rate in those districts, and in large quantities, and that 
the imported salt must lie carried there generally in a roundabout way, it is 
not likely, we think, that any importer would ever endeavour to carry his salt 
there, even at the low rate at winch the Government is obliged to sell its salt on 
the spot. If, however, any importer were to wish to try the experiment, and if 
any plan were presented to the Government for that purpose, which would rea¬ 
sonably secure it against smuggling’ arising out of the transaction, I dare say 
there would be no difficulty in allowing the importer his full share of any advan¬ 
tage arising out of it. 

7595. If the importer could import salt, paying a duty of only one rupee 
six annas, you think he could not compete with the Indian manufactured salt, 
on account of the cost of transit to those places where the Government was 
selling with a profit of one rupee and six annas ?—I think it very likely that he 
could not; I cannot imagine that he could ; but if any importer thinks (remould, 
and the experiment could be so tried, as to secure the Government, fairly against 
the chance of increased smuggling arising out of the system, I imagine there 
would be no objection to allowing the experiment to be made. No importer 
has yet offered or dreamed of making such an experiment, and it still remains to 
be shown whether any importer ever will. 

7596. Will you state to the Committee, supposing ail duty were taken off 
the import of salt, and the Government abandoned any interest in the manu¬ 
facture of salt, leaving the manufacture of salt free to the natives, without any 
excise duty or any impediment, what, in your opinion, would be the effect upon 
the importation of salt to India?—It is generally understood by those best 
acquainted with the subject, and it cannot be denied by any one who looks into 
the details, that the present price of the Government manufactured salt in 
Bengal is very much raised to the consumer in the market by the necessary want 
of economy, not to say extravagances, connected with the Government system 
of manufacture, and by those many peculations, and extortions, and corruptions 
which are inevitable in such a system, and carried on with such instruments. 

It has seemed almost certain under those circumstances to persons informed 
upon the subject, that if the Government were to withdraw, if there were no 
duty imposed, and the whole were left perfectly free, the native manufacturers 
in Bengal would forthwith completely and entirely undersell the imported salt, 
and there would not be a grain of salt imported into Bengal. 
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June 1853 . consumer?—I have no doubt it is so, even independently of the duty. The 

Government, as far as in it lies, is obliged at all times for its own sake to look 
as closely as possible into the cost of manufacture, and to reduce it to a minimum; 
but do what it will, the costs of such an undertaking conducted by the Govern¬ 
ment, are sure to be very much larger than the costs of a similar manufacture 
conducted by a number of private individuals. To that extent, let the Govern¬ 
ment do what it will, the consumer is at a disadvantage under the present 
system. 

7598. Could the Government now establish such a system of excise in Bengal 
as would secure its present revenue, and equally secure itself as it is secured by 
the present system against all frauds?—That is a question which has been very 
much considered, in India, and certainly the balance of opinion there has been 
against the experiment. 1 confess, speaking a single opinion, I am in favour of 
the experiment. I should be very glad to see it tried. I am inclined to think 
that, under an excise system properly managed and gradually introduced, for 
that is essential to the experiment., the salt manufactured in Bengal could be 
brought to market at a much lower rate than it is now brought, which is the 
whole matter. If, after that, supposing the duty to be necessary, the importer 
of salt into Bengal could undersell the native salt, he might be allowed to do 
so ; but I very much doubt, under such circumstances, whether he would. I 
think, if the manufacture were left in private hands, and the duty collected by 
an excise, the chances are that even then the home-manufactured salt would 
undersell the imported salt. 

7599. What do you mean by “private hands;” do you mean that every 
individual should be allowed to make salt, subject to an excise duty, or that the 
permission to do so should be given only to persons who could ‘give security 
against fraud ?—I think it cannot Joe allowed to every person; the expense of 
au establishment to superintend such a system of excise as should allow any 
person who chose to manufacture upon ever so small a scale on all parts of the 
coast of Bengal, would be so great as to eat up the revenue ; but I think, without 
insisting upon the manufactories being very large, but looking generally to the 
respectability and the sufficiency of the individuals allowed to manufacture, you 
might, without going the length of allowing all persons to undertake it, allow a 
sufficient number of persons upon a sufficiently small scale to undertake it, so 
as very much to reduce the cost to the public. 

7600. Can you state for what price you think salt could be manufactured in 
India, apart from any duty or Government charges ?—I have seen it stated, in 
print, that it might be manufactured so low as four annas a maund ; that is, 25 
rupees per 100 rnaunds. Our lowest cost now is, for Arracan salt, 52 rupees 
on the spot; our highest price being 107 rupees at the 24 Pergunnahs. I am 
not prepared to say, from any actual knowledge I possess, what is the lowest 
price at which it could be brought to market under those circumstances; all 
I say is, that I have seen it stated in print, that in 1765 , for example, it was 
actually brought to market, in Calcutta, at four annas a maund, including all the 
expenses of manufacture and transit, before the Government interfered. It is 
stated, also, by a Mr. Bolts, in his evidence before a Parliamentary Committee 
in 1773 , that he, a European concerned with natives, and therefore pro¬ 
bably subject to a good deal of expense more than the native manufacturer 
would be liable to, actually produced salt, and brought it to market in Calcutta, 
at 55 rupees a hundred rnaunds; which is exceedingly low compared with the 
greater part of the prices in the statement I have given in to the Committee. 

It is 25 rupees or 30 rupees lower than the lowest price at which English 
imported salt has been sold. 

7601. Sir C. Wood.] You said you saw it stated in print; what is the 
authority upon which that printed statement rests ?—I think it will be found 
stated in the evidence which I quoted, given in 1773 . It may be considered as 
bearing upon that question if 1 state that at Cuttack, being at present one of 
our dearest places, for at. present we give a high price for Cuttack salt, I 
happen to have seen a letter written by an officer whose acquaintance with all 
things in Cuttack is undeniable, Mr. Wilkinson, who was for 25 years collector 
in South Cuttack; who says, speaking of the probability of doing away gradu¬ 
ally with one agency after another, and its effect upon the ryots in the agencies, 
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“ Sooner than lose the power of making salt at all, I have no doubt the 
niolunghees in Cuttack would agree to make kurkutch, or solar evaporation salt, 
at two annas; and pungah, which is boiled salt, for four annas per maund, and 
perhaps even less.” 

7602. From that do you conclude that those prices would yield them a profit? 
—I give it for what it is worth. 

7603. The returns of the different presidencies show that there has been a 
much greater proportionate increase in the revenue at Bombay, where the 
revenue is entirely derived from customs and excise, than in Madras and 
Bengal, where there is a more direct Government interference with the manu¬ 
facture: in your opinion, does that tend to establish the fact, that a change of 
system in Bengal would produce a greater amount of revenue?—I do not think 
it affords any reason for believing that an excise system would produce a greater 
revenue; I do not believe the excess in Bombay is owing at all to the system of 
excise; a great part of that salt which pays revenue in Bombay is exported to 
Bengal and consumed there, and besides that, in the long run, there has been a 
considerable increase in the consumption in Bengal, and the increase is going on. 
I myself received a letter only the day before yesterday from an officer in a 
high position connected with the Government of Bengal, who tells me that the 
salt revenue in Bengal for 1852-53 is Hi lacs in excess of that in the previous 
year, which would bring the revenue of 1852-53 very nearly up to one of the 
highest previous years; at all events, it gives me ground for believing that the 
revenue is on the increase, and that the falling off', which arose from the reduc¬ 
tion of the duty in 1849 - 50 , is already in process of being recovered, as I have 
no doubt it is. 

7604. What is the date of that letter ?—Last May. 

760,5. There has been a great increase in the revenue derived from salt in the 
North-western Provinces, has not there ?—Yes. 

7606. How is that to be explained ?—I think it may be explained partly by 
the gradual improvement in the circumstances of the people, but more from the 
immense improvement which has taken place of late years in the efficiency of the 
Customs’ line of preventive establishments. 

7607. Would not what you state as to the recent increase of the revenue tend 
to show that it would be advisable to carry out a further reduction of the duty on 
salt ?—The revenue has not yet come up to what it was before those reductions 
began, and till it does so, I think it would be imprudent to attempt any further 
reduction; but as soon as it comes up to that amount and covers it, and the 
increase shows a tendency to continue, the Government may safely proceed in 
reducing the duty; they ought, in my judgment, gradually to proceed experi¬ 
mentally reducing it as far as they possibly can, without detriment to the 
revenue. 

7608. Do you think there is any possibility of providing a substitute for the 
revenue derived from salt?—I see no way of doing it. 

7609. It has been suggested to the Committee that the revenue might be 
increased by an increased duty on imports?—The imports are very largely from 
England. If the English people think fit, I dare say it would be a very good 
thiug for India, and very practicable. 

7610. Is there any other source of revenue which you can suggest?—I am 
not aware of any other great source of revenue sufficient to speak of as a sub¬ 
stitute for the present salt revenue. 

7611. Your idea is, that the profit upon the manufacture and the duty might 
be gradually diminished as the revenue would permit?—I think so. I look upon 
it that that is the principle upon which the Government has been acting; they 
have gone even a little beyond the point of prudence in acting upon it, but I 
think, keeping within the line of prudence, they ought to go on ; it would be 
most unsafe to make a general reduction down to 1 rupee a maund, as has 
been suggested by some parties ; it appears to me quite out of the question. 

7612. The present tendency of your opinion seems to be that it would be 
desirable, instead of the manufacture, under the Government control, to substitute 
an excise duty ?—I should like to see it tried, certainly. I think the people have 
a right to seq it tried in all those cases in which the Government has been 
obliged to stop its own manufacture, because of the competition of imported salt. 
There is a case of Mr. George Prinsep, which has been spoken of in some of this 
evidence. Mr. George Prinsep began supplying salt to the Government solely as 
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, a contractor, which anybody may do, and which Europeans other than Mr. 
Prinsep have done; Mr. Prinsep found it a losing concern. He took great pains 
with his salt; he made salt much better than the surrounding molunghees, but 
he was not allowed to receive for his salt in the contract more than they received ; 
in fact, the general contract price of*that. district regulated the contract price 
of his salt, and that of all the neighbouring small manufacturers; he was 
therefore obliged to accept as the price of his salt, the same price as was given 
to the native molunghees, but by attention and skill he made his salt much 
better, and it was very much more profitable to the Government, though he 
himself reaped no advantage whatever. Upon seeing that, he grew careless 
and made ids salt, no better, perhaps worse than the molunghees arround him, 
it then became unsaleable together with the salt of the neighbourhood, and the # 
Government intimated to him that they did not want his salt any more ; they 
would not. enter into any further contracts with him. He then said, “Let. me 
come in tinder a system of excise. I will concentrate the manufacture so as to 
ensure you against loss by contraband dealing; you shall put your own excise 
agents into rny premises; I will pay the duty, sell the salt, and profit by the 
improved manufacture which l shall be able to produce.” He did so; it was 
allowed bv the Government, and Since that time the manufacture has been pro¬ 
fitable. Now, I think that that furnishes a sort of key to wlp.t we ought to do 
111 those districts, in which we are driven to stop the manufacture. It strikes 
me that we ought not only to wait, till people are wise enough to come forward 
and say, “Let us manufacture salt under an excise system,” but we ought to 
encourage them to do what Mr. Prinsep did; we ought, to say, “We will not 
take salt, from you any longer as manufacturers ; but if you choose, in a manner 
which shall secure us from the danger of smuggling, to establish a manufactory 
of your own, pay the excise duty, and sell the salt, do so.” I think the expe¬ 
riment might be tried. I think people would try it under those circumstances, 
and it would be the fairest and best way of gradually introducing a system of 
excise; unquestionably if it were found to answer in those districts where the 
Government have been obliged to give up its own manufacture it would be 
extended to others, and in that way, safely and gradually, the system of excise, if 
found practicable, might be extended over the whole country. 

7613. In Mr. Prinsep’s case, he was at liberty, paying that excise duty, to sell 
at whatever price he chose ?—He was. 

7614. Wa6 that facility granted to Mr. Prinsep as a favour, arising from par¬ 
tiality, or what was the reason of the Government granting him that privilege ? 

—It was obviously advantageous to the Government; 1 believe the Government 
at that rime would have granted a similar privilege to any similar person who 
had come forward. He established the manufacture of salt on a new principle; 
he wen t to considerable expense in erecting machinery and pans, and in intro¬ 
ducing an entirely new method of manufacture. These were the reasons which 
were assigned by him as being such as ought to influence the Government in 
allowing him to manufacture salt upon the principle proposed, namely, the produc¬ 
tion of boiled salt, in a very considerable quantity on a limited and easily- 
guarded space, thereby affording an opportunity of the best, possible description, 
for trying the experiment of an excise, which had been so long debated in Ben¬ 
gal ; next, a great reduction in the price of the article, and the substitution of 
hired labour for the advance system, which is fraught with so many evils both 
to the persons to whom the advances are made, and to those who are obliged to 
make the advances; upon those grounds, the Government allowed him to carry 
out his project, and their doing so was approved by the Government at home. 

1 have no doubt/upon the same grounds, they would have allowed any number 
of persons to attempt a scheme of the same nature. 

7615. Sir C. Wood.] When was the change made ?—In 1835 . 

7616. Sir G. Grey.] Do you know whether any similar application has been 
made by any other party in any other part of Bengal ?—I am not aware of any 
other application having been made. 

7017. Mr. Mangles.] What is the case of Saugor Island ?—That was a case 
similar to Mr. Prinsep’s first experiment. 

7618. Did the proprietors never ask to be put upon the same footing as 
Mr. Prinsep?—I am not aware that they did. 

7619. Chairman.] It has been stated that the annual cost of salt to a native 
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is a very great per-centage upon his annual earnings; are you of the same 
opinion, or can you give the Committee any idea as to what proportion ofhis 
earnings is expended in the purchase of salt ?—No doubt the expense to the 
native is increased by the duty as well as by those excessive charges of manu¬ 
facture, if they are to be so called, to which I have referred; but I think the 
estimate of what it really costs him, which is given in the statistics published by 
the East India Company, is correct. Mr. Aylwin challenges it in one part of his 
evidence, and endeavours to show that it is manifestly incorrect. It so happened 
that, long before I ever thought of coming to England, or being examined on 
this subject, and without the slightest regard to any inquiry of this kind, I had 
a casual conversation with a man likely to be very well informed upon these 
subjects: an East Indian, a deputy-collector, and a man who has mixed intimately 
and familiarly with the natives from his birth, and has been officially employed 
among them, and is thoroughly acquainted with all their concerns. I happened 
to ask" him (and to jot down, as I was accustomed to do, the heads of his infor¬ 
mation) something about the cost of salt to the ryots in the Bengal villages. 
I had no conception whatever that it would ever turn to account in this way. 
When I saw this evidence of Mr. Ay 1 win’s, I turned to it, and I found it 
remarkably corroborated the statistical tables which have been referred to. He 
told me that in a Bengal village salt costs to the peasant one anna and a half to 
one anna and three-quarters a seer ; that will be at the rate of about 11 </. a lb. 
The consumption is about at the rate of half an anna a head per mensem ; or six 
annas, equal to 8 d. a head, per annum. Their earnings be said he reckoned at 
from two to three rupees a month ; so that the cost of salt is a little more than one 
per cent, upon their earnings. Mr. Thornton’s tables give one and a half per 
cent. 

7620. Is the district where the salt is produced of a very unhealthy character, 
and the population of a very degraded description?—One of the districts where 
salt, used to be_produced, the Sunderbunds, was very unhealthy, but not the rest; 
and 1 am not sure that the Sunderbunds are unhealthy to native constitutions. 
The population in those parts of the Sunderbunds where salt was made used to 
be exceedingly dense; it was ascertained that the population in the salt-pro¬ 
ducing part of the Sunderbunds was as dense as in the district of Benares. 
The general opinion in India among the best-informed persons is, that the state¬ 
ments as to the depressed condition of the rnolunghees are entirely incorrect; 
that they have not a shadow of truth in them. That has been so often stated on 
good authority, that it seems very late in the day now to come back to these 
subjects, s ,and to have to contradict such statements as those of Mr. Aylwin, in 
which he speaks of the rnolunghees as little beyond animals, and as being slaves, as 
their fathers were before them, and its being a matter of mere humanity to relieve 
them from their salt contracts, which depress them below the grade of civilised 
and almost of human beings. So far back as the inquiries which took place 
previous to the last Charter Act, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, whose opinion, I believe, 
every one will consider entitled to very great respect, gave his opinion on that 
point, and also on another point which I see touched upon in this evidence ; 
namely, the comparative purity of the Bengal salt, which, as it states all I could 
state in a very few words, I may be permitted perhaps to read. He said: “As 
to the quality of the Bengal salt, I believe, there has been no small misappre¬ 
hension. It is spoken of as being produced by boiling ‘ the dirty and slimy 
brine of pestiferous marshes.’ Now, more than half of the agency salt is pro¬ 
duced in the populous and well-cultivated districts of Hidgelee and Tumlook. 
At the other agencies a large proportion of the produce is manufactured amidst 
or closely adjoining to cultivated land; and all of it, when delivered from the 
Government warehouses, is decidedly superior in quality to the bay salt of the 
Coromandel coast. The boiling, indeed, being effected in small pots, supplied 
with clear brine, and skimmed from time to time as impurities rise to the surface-, 
struck me, when I saw the procees, as peculiarly favourable to purity, though 
laborious and expensive in the use of fuel; and I am not aware that the notion 
(possibly an ignorant one) has been contradicted by any analysis. The con¬ 
dition of the manufacturers has been made matter of complaint; but I believe 
that it. will be found that they are now, and have ever been, better off' than other 
classes of the same rank, and that any suspension or reduction of the manufac¬ 
ture would be considered by them as a loss. That they are in a virtual state of 
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■F.J.IIailiday, Esq. slavery I consider to be a statement quite at variance with the fact, and the 
unhealthiness and danger of even the worst of the places in which they are 
employed has been much exaggerated.” That is on record in the Appendix to 
the Report in 1832 . 

7621. Is your opinion in accordance with that statement?—I was officially 
employed for three years in a very large salt-producing district, and I made the 
remark then, which I have often repeated from personal observation, that the 
condition of the salt contractors, the molunghees, was very much superior to 
that of most of the other ryots of Bengal with whom I came in contact; they 
are more comfortably off; their dwellings are larger and better, and more com¬ 
fortable, and everything about them gives signs of wealth, which it would be 
natural enough to expect, but such as you do not find in other districts where 
the molunghees are not employed. 

7622. Sir J. W. Hogg.} You said, that in some districts the manufacture of 
salt had been discontinued by the Government, on account of its cost; have 
representations been made to the Government from those districts, stating the 
distress of the people in consequence of the discontinuance of the manufacture? 
—Such representations have been made, and every endeavour has always been 
made by the people concerned, to work upon the pity and commiseration of 
the Government, so as to prevent the manufacture being put an end to. It has 
been represented sometimes, with loud outcries and clamour, by people who 
have come up to Calcutta for the purpose, that thousands of families would be 
ruined and destroyed by closing the manufacture; and that has very often 
indeed had so great an effect upon the officers of Government, they have 
persisted for one year or two years, after they saw they were manufacturing 
at a loss, in giving further orders form anufacture in those districts; because, as 
I have heard them say, they could not. find it in their hearts to persist iii elosinff 
the manufacture in the face of the pitiful outcries and remonstrances of those 
wretched people. 

7623. Sir G. Grey.] If there were permission given under a system of excise 
to any person in those districts to manufacture salt, do you believe it would be 
manufactured by private persons?—I think it would. At all events, I think it 
is fair to the people to give them an opportunity of manufacturing it. 

7624. Employment would then be afforded to that class of people who were 
before employed under the system of contracts?—Precisely. 

7C25. You stated, that Mr. Prinsep’s private manufacture has answered since 
he has manufactured under an excise system ; but that before, when he was 
manufacturing under contracts with the Government, he incurred a toss ; did 
the profit which he made under the excise system arise from the higher price 
which he obtained for his salt, owing to improvements iri the manufacture, or 
from the reduction which Ire was able to effect in the cost of production?—! 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the details of the manufacture to he able to 
answer that. I have no doubt that the details might be procured; but the fact 
that he lost under one system, and gained under the other, was communicated 
to me by one of his executors, 1 think only yesterday. 

7626. Are you aware whether the price he sold at exceeded the price lie 
obtained before ?—It exceeded the former price ; in that way he gained. He 
gained what the Government had previously gained. 

7627. It has been stated to the Committee, that it is impossible to manufac¬ 
ture salt in India at a profit; I understand, from your evidence, that you are 
of a different opinion; you believe that, under a free system of manufacture, 
subject only to an excise, a sufficient profit would be obtained from the manu¬ 
facture of salt to induce persons to enter into that employment ?—I think so; 
under a free system, with no excise, I am quite certain of it. The restrictions 
necessarily belonging to an excise system might affect the manufacture, and 
would doubtless be found to do so in practice. 

7628. Sir J. IP. Hogg.] Your plan, I understand, would be to try the system 
of excise in some of those districts where the manufacture of salt has been dis¬ 
continued, retaining at the same time the Government manufacture, so that if 
the excise failed the Government manufacture might be still carried on ; hut, 
on the other hand, if the excise system succeeded, the Government manufac¬ 
ture might be gradually abolished ?—Precisely so. 

7629. Sir 
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7629. Sir G. Grey.'] You do not think it would be safe for the Government 
.entirely to withdraw from the manufacture, and trust for a supply to imported 
salt ?—I do not think it would be safe. 

7630. Mr. Hume.] You say you do not think the Government would be war¬ 
ranted in making a reduction to one rupde instead of two rupees eight annas; 
have you paid any attention to the great increase which has invariably taken 
place on the reduction of tire price of evei'y article of general consumption to 
the people of that country ?—No doubt 1 am aware of that increase, but the 

• consumption of salt would have to increase more than 150 per cent, in the lower 
provinces of Bengal to bring the revenue up to what it is now. It is not con¬ 
ceivable that the consumption of any article, saying nothing of such a thing 
as salt, could increase to that amount in any but a very long space of time, if 
at all. 

7631. Do not you think that continuing the heavy duty actually prevents the 
trial being made, how far the consumption would increase by a decrease of price ? 
—Continuing the heavy duty is undoubtedly against that experiment ; and there¬ 
fore it is that the Government, as I have said before, even beyond the limit of 
prudence, persisted in gradually reducing the duty. 

7632. Have you considered what portion of the salt manufactured in India is 
smuggled? — I believe a very small proportion is smuggled. I believe we could 
not go on selling salt in so large a quantity, increasing year by year as it is in 
the long run, unless smuggling were very much kept down ; on the other hand, 
I have ascertained from official reports, the attention of the Government being 

,'closely directed to this very subject, that, as far as they know, smuggling is kept 
down to its lowest possible limit. The Government is always doing its utmost to 
increase the efficiency of the preventive establishment, and it is believed that they 
do improye it year by year; and, in proportion as it is so improved, smuggling 
must of course decrease, and I have no doubt it* will decrease. 

7633- You say that the attention of the Government has been directed to 
keeping down the duty to the lowest possible limit; will you state on what prin¬ 
ciple the limit, which you say exists, has been calculated ; is it on the price 
at which the article can be manufactured, or what is the principle you allude to ? 

-What I mean is this, that taking one of the most favourable of those years as 
a standard, I think the Government, as far as I am aware of their view's, would 
not be indisposed, but, on the contrary, would be very strongly disposed, to go 
on gradually reducing the duty so long as they had reason to see, and practically 
did see, that, notwithstanding the reduction of the duty, the increase of con- 
sumption^pontinually brought the total revenue up to this standard amount. I 
mean to say they would not look to any increase beyond this standard amount; 
but, as the standard kept up to that they w'ould prudently, and cautiously, and 
gradually go on reducing the duty, as long as they found it practicable to 
do so. 

7634. Have you formed in your mind any idea of the amount, which I w'ould 
denominate the pivot point of smuggling, at which the natives might be obliged 
to cease tlreir manufacture?—No, I have not, but I do not believe that one 
rupee a maund would do it; the duty of one rupee a maund would be so much 
In excess of the intrinsic value of the article, that the inducement to smuggling 
would remain for practical purposes almost the same. 

7635. You agree that if smuggling could be put down the consumption of the 
.Government salt would greatly increase?—The question assumes that smuggling 
is not put down, and that the sale of salt in the long run does not increase, both 
of which assumptions I believe to be contrary to the fact. 

7636. You do not think that the statements which have been made to this 
Committee, that one-third or even twm-thirds of the salt manufactured is smug¬ 
gled ? — Certainly not. 

7637. Have you any data on which to form the opinion which you have 
stated as to the small quantity which is smuggled ?— What I rely on is the con¬ 
stantly recorded reports to the same purport of all the individual officers em¬ 
ployed in the preventive service, and the gradually increasing sale of salt at this 
high duty, which is incompatible with the existence of such a large amount of 
smuggling. 

7638. Are you aw r are of certain individuals having established a manufacture 
of salt, and having been obliged to give up the manufacture ?—I think the 
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F.J. Hath day. Esq. Saugor Company gave up their manufacture; I do not exactly know on what 

- grounds ; the fact I believe is that one or two people did attempt the manufac- 

30 June 1853. ture of salt, and afterwards gave it up; it is a long while ago, and I do not 
exactly remember the circumstances. 

7639. You are not of opinion that an immediate reduction from 2 rupees 
8 annas to 1 rupee would put an end to smuggling, or so increase the consump¬ 
tion as to bring up the revenue to the present amount r—I am not of that 
opinion. 

7640. Sir T. H. Maddock .] What are the means provided for preventing 
smuggling from the salt works of Mr. Prinsep r—The means are the superin¬ 
tendence and supervision of the agents of the Government employed in his 
works for that purpose, precisely as under a system of excise. 

7641. Are you of opinion that you could introduce a similar system of check 

and safeguard, if you were to admit private manufacturers to establish works in 
many districts where the public contracts have been discontinued t—I think it 
could be done ; I admit it has been disputed; a great deal has been said on both 
sides, but that is my opinion. f 

7642. Would it “not be attended with a comparatively greater expense in 

, small manufactories which might be established than in the larger one of Mr. 

Prinsep?—If you extended the permission to very small manufactories no doubt 
it would, but that would be very inexpedient. 

7643. Are you of opinion that the present system of retail sales of salt in the 
manufacturing districts of Bengal, at prices considerably lower than the cost of 
manufacture, plus the duty, is in accordance with the resolution of the House of 
Commons’ Committee in 1836?—I think it is in accordance with the spirit 
of the resolution. It is not strictly in accordance with the letter, but it is most 
perfectly in accordance with the spirit of the resolution, for the reasons which I 
gave before; namely, that the imported salt does not in fact, and cannot, as 
I believe, come into competition with that salt in the manufacturing districts; 
and next, that the difference given up in those districts is in fact, a charge of pre 
vention it prevents a great amount of smuggling; which under any other 
circumstances must take place in those districts, and which to that extent would 
displace an equal quantity of either manufactured or imported salt. 

7644. Do you recollect that this question was considered by the Bengal 
Government?—I am not aware of any special consideration. 

7645. Have you the means of stating to the Committee the reductions which 
have taken place in the cost of manufacture in the last 10 years ?—I have not, 
but I know they are considerable. 

7646. There has been a diminution of the cost of manufacture, I believe, in 
everyone of the agencies ?—In every one of the agencies. There has been a 
great deal more care taken of late years in the manufacture, and a great deal 
more care as to advances. A great part of the losses which are thrown upon 
the cost of the salt have arisen from advances made to the contractors, and not 
afterwards recovered ; that has very much diminished ; it has now been reduced 
to a minimum, and also losses in other ways have been guarded against. 

7647. Supposing that 1,260,000/. sterling may be taken as the salt revenue 

of all India, what additional rate of customs’ duties upon imports generally 
would be necessary to make up the difference?—That requires a calculation which 
I am not competent to go into at the moment. ... . 

7648. What is the average per centage of customs’ duties in different parts of 
India?—Probably 5 per cent. 

7649. Are you"aware of the gross receipts of customs of all India?—I think 
thev ainount. to about 2,000,000 /., speaking from memory. 

7'6.50. Are you of opinion that an additional 5 per cent, might advantageously 
belevied upon “imports,iri case it should be considered advisable to abolish the duties 
on salt altogether, and to find a substitute in an import duty?— I have said, speaking 
from an Indian point of view, that I think it would be advantageous; speaking 
from an English point of view, I doubt whether it would be considered so. 

76.51. Mr. Hume.'] You have stated that the condition of the molunghees is 
not so degraded as has been stated before this Committee; have you ever been 
in those districts?—I lived for three years in a salt district. 

7662. H ave the people anv other means of employment besides that of the 

( manufacture 
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7653 - E the manufacture of salt were put an end to, would they be able to 30 June 1853. 
o tain employment from the land?—In the course of time no doubt they would 
uin to it, but it is not possible to put an end to an immense manufacture like 
it may be dlStnCt ’ Wlt lout Cilusin g a great amount of distress, however temporary 

7654 What, has been the change which has taken place in another part of 
Bengal by the cessation ot the weaving and the cloth manufacture ? — It has 
scarcely taken place during the time I have been in India; I think the change 
had taken place before I arrived; I have, however, beard it described as one 
which at the time was exceedingly distressing to the population, and from the 
effects of which the district and city of Dacca have not yet recovered, if they 


7655- Are you acquainted with the condition of the ryots at Mymensing 
Jessore, and Dacca ?—1 have been in those districts. 


7656. In what condition are the ryots compared with the molunghees ?- Mv 
impression of the condition of the ryots generally, as compared with the molun- 
ghees, is that the former are riot so well off as the latter, by any means. 

ahoHHnii nf Tl COndlt T ! het « f T f . f j le /"olunghees would not be a bar to the 
. ? th , e manufacture of salt, if other circumstances should be favourable 

to it.—lo abandon the manufacture would make their condition worse - it 
would reduce them from better to worse. 


7658. Tou think there is not sufficient employment for those people if the 

“r °1 / a t ' vere J emoved r ~Tliere would not be for some time, I think. 

7f>.i9- Mr. Mangles. You think they are in,a better condition, because they 
have the manufacture of salt?—Yes ^ 


7660. Chairman.] You alluded to recent advices which vou had received as 
to the prospects ot the salt revenue ; have you any advices from the same 
quarter as to other sources of revenue in India, and any improvements which 
are going on there ?-I should have no objection, if the Committee would 
permit me, to read some extracts from a private letter from the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, which I received some days ago. The date of 
the letter is •‘Calcutta, May 1853.” Some of the things which it states 
very pointedly hear upon some suggestions which have been made to the 
Committee, some by myself, and some by others ; and show that some of the 
more important improvements which have been suggested here have been 
or are m process of befhg, anticipated in Bengal. He says, “After all we 
are doing something. The Mofussil Small Cause Court Act, including a 
clause empowering the Government to invest any judge, native or European, 
with summary jurisdiction, is drafted, and will be read a first time almost 
immediately. The Act for shortening and improving the procedure in regular 
appeak is ready to pass and will, I trust, become law in the course of this 
month. A combined code of rules for administering the affairs in all depart¬ 
ments in Amman and Tenasserim has been drafted, and will he sent up ro the 
Legislature with a short Act, giving the rules the force of law; I hope we shall 
do the like in Assam. Every branch of the public revenue is most prosperous. 

I he prices of opium, notwithstanding an out-turn of 40,000 chests last year, and 
a probable out-turn of 50,000 chests this season, added to a rebellion in China 
Keep up to about 1,000 rupees a chest, and the gross proceeds in 1852-53, includ¬ 
ing Bombay, will not fall short of 5,000,000?. sterling. Salt also is looking up • 
the receipts of 1852-63 being 16 lacs in excess of those of 1851-52.” There is 
alittle bit more °f the letter I shall be glad to read, though it does not quite 
beai upon this sort of improvement. “ Steps are being taken to carry out the 

moved Sanct rn- d by L ,° rd Hardin S' e in 1845, and afterwards ap¬ 

proved of by the Court of Directors, but which, for the most part, lias ever since. 

hTeJervMM 10 - 6 ’ **5 ti,ne y ou we shall have a school 

m every zillah m Bengal and Baliar, and, at least, one more central college. 

Airaugements are also completed for inspecting the whole of the Lower Pro- 
vinces. 

Chai ™an.] What has been the reason of those educational improvements 
““ir a % anc e ?—The want of funds, arising out of the state of war. 

/ > 2. Mr. Hume.] W hat is meant by the inspection which is there spoken 
ot r—An administrative inspection of the whole of Bengal. 

0,1 °‘ FF 4 ° 7663. What 
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-(<()■-> What is that inspection to comprehend r—It is an administrative in- 

sn/mimi of all the lower part of Bengal, in order that the Government may be 
satisfied as to the manner in which every institution and every ofhcer » working 
_r/" q: r / w Hosts. 1 By whom would that be made?—Inst ot all P> 

a/d .toward, by the Governor-General lnmself .n 

Pe rt6' Mr HumA Does it allude specially to police, or to the tenure 

orto^he administration of justice ? It includes every part of the 
which can be examined, inspected, and improved in a toui °™ t r i district 
7666 Sir J W Hoog. ] Has that inspection been made by officers of the distiic , 

PU 7667' And by officers unconnected with the district?-By.officers whol^uflr 
®" d MrSonl“geoHheSadder boort. and Mr. Ricketts, and anofter 

member ofthe°8dard of Revenue, have each at different times been deputed o 

different parts of the territory to examine and report, previous to thearrival ofthe 
Governor-General in those parts, upon everything worthy ot note, and iequ 0 
the attention of the Governor-General in his expected Governor . 

of Bengal. But for the war, lie no doubt would have visited much more of it, 

'**> (!6 o P *M ‘v^Tlumc I 8 ' W i 11 not the proposed appointment of a separate Governor 
nflWaltSari and secure* that arrangement being earned out r- 
The Governor-General has evidently found sufficient time to do it, and in •« 
b'lmls of^the^Governor-General it will be most effectively done so that m one 
irs" it sctistwl to cast a doubt upon the necessity of there being a separate 

But the appointment of a separate Governor would 
secure the continuity of that system of inspection r— Unquestionably. 

Calcutta £££mlZ portion 

a great detraction as to warrant a statement 

of the kind ?—Never. 

Francis William Pridcaux, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

liament. 

[77/e same was put in, and is as follows:'] 


Salt 
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Salt Charges of the Official Year 1849-50. 


Cost of Salt - ------------ 

Purchase of Salt ----------- 

Payments to French Government - ------- 

Establishments at the Presidency ------- 

Superintendent, &c., Sulkeah Golahs, including charges on receipt and deli¬ 
very of Salt at Sulkeah ------ --- 

Salary of Commissioner of Cuttack - - - - - - ’ - 

Salt Agents, and all Agency Charges ------- 

Superintendents, &c., of Salt Chowkies ------- 

Service Pensions ----------- 


Deduct Salt Excise on the manufacture at European Works - 

« Charges of 1849-50 - - - Co.’s Its. 


Co.’s Bs. 
12,86,979 
68,734 
4,46,000 
1,16,873 

76,235 

10,954 

8,59,861 

2,93,902 

13,217 


31,72,755 

59,075 


31,13,680 


I may add that, as the excise on salt, manufactured at the Narrainpore works 
could not correctly be credited under the head of “ Sale of Salt,” it has beeu 
the practice to bring the amount realised in each year to account as a deduction 
from the salt charges. 

7676. Chairman .] Do you consider that in order to make the return correct, 
the amount of those charges ought to be excluded ?—I stated in my former 
evidence that I considered that the charges of collection and of prevention ought 
not to be included in the cost price of salt, but only those charges which are 
strictly charges of manufacture, the. remainder being debited to the general salt 
revenue, whether derived from home-made or imported salt. In the statement 
which I have now handed in it will be seen that the two first items are purely 
charges of manufacture; the next, “ Payments to French Government,” is a 
charge of prevention, being a payment made under convention, in consideration 
of the French authorities undertaking that no manufacture of salt should be 
permitted within their settlements, so as to interfere with the security of our 
salt revenue ; so also is the charge for “ Superintendents, &c., of Salt Chowkies,” 
which is purely a preventive charge, consisting of the salaries of officers employed 
as police, to prevent salt passing from the manufacturing districts into the interior 
without having paid duty. The other charges in the statement are partly pre¬ 
ventive and partly manufacturing; and, in order to show the opinion which the 
Bengal Government entertain of the manner in which those charges should be 
distributed, I wish to put in a letter from the Secretary of the Board of Revenue 
to the Government of Bengal, which gives the views of the Board of Revenue with 
respect to a revision of the charges of manufacture, and also a minute of Lord 
Dalhousie. (The same was delivered in.) I was also asked a question with refer¬ 
ence to the salt deposits in Scinde. Some correspondence took place in 1847 
between the Government of Bombay and the Supreme Government; the result 
of which was, that it was determined to take no steps in the matter, hut leave it 
to private enterprise to work those deposits in any manner which might be 
thought best. I have brought a memorandum on the salt deposit in Scinde by 
the collector of customs at Kurrachee. (The same was delivered in.) 
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Appendix, No. 1, 


AN ACCOUNT of the Gross and Net Produce of the Revenues of Bengal , the North Western 
Provinces, Madras , and Bombay, Combined, and the Gross and Net Charges defrayed out of 
those Revenues, for the Year 1850-51, and as Estimated for 1851-52 and 1852-53 (converted 
into Sterling at the established Rate of 2s. the Sicca Rupee), in continuation of an Account, 
dated#28 April 1852, which was laid before the Select Committees of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons on Indian Territories, and published in the Appendix to the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons of 29 June 1852, pp. 276-279. 





1850-51. 

(partly 

ESTIMATED.) 

1851-52. 

(estimated.) 

1852-53. 

Principal Heads of Revenue: 

Land Revenue, Sayer and Abkarree, Peishcush, 
sidy, and Tobacco ------ 

Charges . 


Sub- 

£. 

17,058,582 

4,299,146 

£* 

17,079,158 

4,332,207 

£. 

17,150,240 

4,287,924 

Net Produce 

- 

> 

12,769,436 

12,746,951 

12,862,316 

Customs - 

Charges - 


_ 

1,501,624 

180,649 

1,565,207 

171,448 

1,537,500 

170,802 

Net Produce 

- 


1,320,975 

1,393,759 

1,366,698 

Salt . 

Charges - 

* 


2,061,868 

388,118 

1,897,765 

380,923 

2,033,517 

354,976 

Net Produce 

. 

- 

1,673,750 

1,516,842 

1,678,541 

Opium . 

Charges - 

„ „ „ 

_ 

3,558,094 

979,643 

3,683,373 

985,127 

4,622,229 

1,148,697 

Net Produce 

- 

-■ 

2,578,451 

2,698,246 

3,473,532 

Stamps - 

Charges - 

„ * 

„ 

450,476 

24,257 

459,289 

23,836 

459,975 

24,622 

Net Produce 


- 

426,218 

435,463 

435,353 

Mint Receipts - 

Charges - 

... 

„ 

71,015 

60,919 

93,817 

52,999 

87,473 

49,045 

Net Produce 

- 

- 

20,096 

40,818 

38,428 

Post Office Collections - 
Charges - 

. 

. 

(Charges in'] 
< Excess in 
[ this Year. J 

193,961 

189,852 

f Charges in 
| Excess in 
[ this Year. 

Net Produce 

. . V „ 

- 

- 

2,109 

— 

o.io. 


G G 
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An Account of the Gross and Net Produce of the Revenues of Bengal , &c. — continued. 


----— 

1650-51. 

(TARTLY 

ESTIMATED.) 

1851-52. 

(estimated.) 

1852-53. 

Receipts from Rajah Golab Sing; on account transfer 
to him of Territory in the Punjaub (under Article 3 
of the Treaty, dated 16 March 1846) - 

£. 

65,025 

£. 

, 

£. 

Total Gross Receipts under the above Heads 

24,767,283 

24,070,570 

25,890,934 

Deduct .— Charges of Collection, Allowances, As¬ 
signments and Pensions payable out of the 
Revenues, in accordance with Treaties or other 
Engagements, Advances for the Manufacture 
and Purchase of &nlt and Opium, &c. 

5,922,732 

j 6,136,392 

6,036,066 

Total Net Produce of the Revenues and*) 
Receipts under the above Heads - j 

■ 18,844,651 

18,834,178 

19,854,868 

Charges upox the Revenues of India : 

| 



Post Office Charges - - - - - 

Receipts ------ 

188,220 | 
186,853 j 

Receipts in 
Plxcess in 
this Year. 

| 186,560 

j 184,810 

Net Charges - 

2,367 

- 

1,750 

Charges of the Civil and Political Establishments, in¬ 
cluding Contingent Charges - 

Receipts ------- 

2,099,066 

612,953 

2,417,618 

300,861 

2,187,105 

333,039 

Net Charges - 

1,486,113 

2,116,757 

1,854,066 

Judicial and Police Charges ----- 
Receipts .- 

2,119,104 

127,818 

2,221,777 

134,811 

2,223,486 

144,586 

Net Charges - 

1,991,286 

2,086,906 

2,078,900 

Marine Charges .- - j 

Receipts ------- 

| 398,052 

102,123 

395,561 

102,510 

414,444 

102,616 

Net Charges - 

295,929 

293,051 

311,928 

Military Charges . 

War Charges -------- 

Interest on Debt ------- 

9,580,683 

89,525 

2,255,470 

9,780.996 

279,392 

2,246,392 

9,610,168 

516,563 

2,274,024 

Total Gross Charges under the above Heads 

16,731,120 

17,341,736 

17,412,350 

Deduct, — Receipts under ditto - 

1,029,747 

538,182 

764,951 

Total Net Charges, ditto - 

15,701,373 

16,803,554 

16,647,399 

Add,— 

Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca: 
Excess of Payments - 
Ditto - Receipts - 

Territorial Payments in England, exclusive of Stores 
Invoice Value of Stores exported to India 

10,549 

2,352,800 

364,386 

5,251 

2,318,260 

176,814 

5,243 

2,366,566 

301,455 

Total Net Charges upon the Revenues - £. 
Net Produce of the Revenues, brought 
forward ----- 

18,429,108 

18,844,551 

19,303,879 

18,834,178 

19,310,177 

19,854,868 

Deficit - 
Surplus - 

Commercial Assets - - - Amount realised - 

415,443 i 
423 j 

469,701 

544,691 

Deficit, deducting Net Produce of ComO^g 
mercial Assets - - - - - J 

Surplus, including Net Produce of Com- j ^ 
mercial Assets - - - - -J * 

415,866 

469,701 1 

" I 

544,691 


East India House, 1 
28 May 3 853. J 


James C. Melvill t 

Secretary. 
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LIST of Petitions referred to the Select Committee on Indian Territories 

Session 1852-53. 




PRESENTED. 

PETITIONERS. 

PRAYER. 

PAGE. 

■r. .!.;:yVj i#)!" 

4 May 

1853 

- - Chairman of the Newcastle 

- - Adoption of measures of reform in 



and Gateshead Association. 

) legislating for the future government 
of India 

237 


13 May 

if 

- - Deputy Chairman of the Liver¬ 
pool East India and China Asso- 

- - Suggesting measures for the good 
government and prosperity of the people 




ciation. 

of India - 

238 

26 May 

19 

Mayor of Bristol * 

Securing the better government of India 

239 

3 June 

19 

From Birmingham 

Reform in Home Government 

240 

9 June 

If 

From South Shields - 

j Reform in the Government of India - 

240 

15 June 

ff 

From Ashton-under-Lyne - 

Suggesting measures of amelioration - 

240 

23 June 

)f 

From Newcastle-upon-Tyne -1 





„ City of Manchester - - [ 

„ Manchester Commercial / 

Government of India Bill (against) 

241 



Association. 



24 June 

ff 

--Catholic Chaplains in the East 

- - Respecting the position of Roman 

242 

* 


Indies. 

Catholics 

30 June 

If 

- - Directors of the Chamber of 
; Commerce and Manufactures of 
! Glasgow. 

Government of India Bill (in favour) - 

247 



30 June 

ff 

George J. Waters - 

Complaining of dismissal • - 

248 

3 June 

ff 

- - Merchants, Manufacturers, * 
i and others, of Warrington 

.... 

' 252 

9 June 

ff 

1 

- - Merchants, Manufacturers, 
and others, of Manchester 


252 

17 June 

if “ 

From Northwich - 

- - Complaining of duty levied by East 

J 253 

22 J une 


From Droitwich - 

India Company on salt - 

253 



„ Mayor, Aldermen, and 


254 



Burgesses of Droitwich. 



30 June 

ff 

- - Chamber of Commerce, Glou- 
cester. 


i 254 


The Petition of the Newcastle and Gateshead Commercial Association, 

Sheweth,—That, as it is intended to submit to Parliament some measure for the 
future government of India, your petitioners record their dissatisfaction with the limited 
extent of our commerce with that country, and the little progress made in the development 
of its varied resources. 

That your petitioners are of opinion— 

lstly. That it be regarded as the imperative duty of the Government of India to pro¬ 
mote the cultivation of the soil, and to remove all obstacles which impede the progress of 
industry. 

2 ndly. That, beyond making useful experiments, the Government should not be permitted 
to become cultivators, manufacturers, or traders. 

3rdly. That the Government be compelled to expend a portion of the revenues collected 
in India, in the development of the resources of the country, as well as to afford every 
facility for its profitable occupation ; that with this view such public works should be pro¬ 
moted^ are calculated to facilitate intercourse with, or improve the physical condition of 
the population, to increase the production of cotton and other valuable raw materials, as 
also to encourage a system of general industry. 

4thly. That ten per cent, of the revenues of India be applied to the public works above 
alluded to, such as the construction of trunk lines of railways, the formation and improve¬ 
ment of roads and bridges, the deepening and other improvement of rivers, the formation 
and care of reservoirs and canals, the erection of piers, and construction of harbours, break¬ 
waters, lighthouses, and all other engineering agencies required in a civilised and commercial 
country, under the control of a board of works, nominated jointly by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment and the Indian Executive. 

0.10. g g 3 5thly. 
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Appendix, No. 2 . Sthly. That prompt attention be paid to the removal of evils now existing in India, conse- 

- quent upon the uncertainty of the due administration of justice and the prevailing ignorance 

of the people. 

Gthly. That an annual detailed-report on all East India affairs should, as was formerly 
done, be laid before Parliament by a Minister of the Crown, 

Your petitioners commend these propositions to the favourable attention of your Honour¬ 
able House, and humbly pray they may have statutory effect in any legislation for the future 
government of India. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

For and on behalf of the Association, 

E. Wilson Challoner, Chairman. 


The humble Petition of the Liverpool East India and China Association, by their 

Deputy Chairman, 

Sheweth,—That your petitioners are extensively engaged in trade with Her Majesty’s 
possessions in Iiitffa. 

That your petitioners therefore feel deeply interested in obtaining for the people of that 
country an administrative government calculated to develope and extend the great commer¬ 
cial and agricultural resources of that important part of the British empire. 

That at this particular juncture, when the future government of India is under the con- 
sideraiion of Parliament, your petitioners humbly desire to draw the attention of your 
Honourable House to several important matters, which, in the opinion ol your petitioners, 
are highly essential to the good government and prosperity of its people. 

That your petitioners cannot too forcibly impress upon your Honourable House the vast 
importance which they attach to the necessity of providing improved means of internal 
communication for produce and merchandise to and from the sea-ports of India, the want of 
which, your petitioners humbly submit, forrqs one of the main obstacles to the extension of 
trade and to the increased cultivation of the land ; and your petitioners respectfully suggest 
that it should be made imperative upon the future government of India to make and keep in 
repair good and sufficient roads, bridges, water^-tanks, and works for irrigation, at all times 
adequate to the requirements of trade and the public convenience ; and to grant lands, and 
otherwise to afford every encouragement for ihe formation of docks, quays, and other 
appliances for the accommodation of all descriptions of shipping and craft, wherever such 
accommodation may be required. 

That your petitioners consider that the land tax or rent paid by the cultivators of the soil 
in all parts of India is excessive; that it is injurious to the commercial and agricultural 
interests of that country, and highly detrimental to the moral and physical condition ot the 
people. f ; 

That, owing to the imperfect system of collecting the tax, it is more injurious to the culti¬ 
vators and less productive to the revenue than it might be if it were based upon sound 
financial principles ; and that it is therefore, in your petitioners’ opinion, expedient not only 
that the revenue system be improved, but that such laws be passed as may effectually 
protect the cultivators from oppression on the part of the collectors of taxes, zemindars, and 
others, and enable them to recover from the proprietors of the land compensation for exhausted 
improvements. 

That your petitioners humbly desire also to represent for the consideration of your Honour¬ 
able House the serious injury which private trade 1ms long sustained from the mode resorted 
to by the Honourable the East India Company of making advances of money in India upon 
the consignment of produce to this country for sale: a practice which your petitioners have 
from time to time deprecated, and which is now all but universally condemned. 

That your petitioners therefore humbly submit that the East India Company shall lie 
expressly restrained from again making advances upon the hypothecation of merchandise 
unless on the ground of necessity shown ; and that if such case arise, notice of at least two 
months shall be publicly given in this country, before application be made 10 the Board of 
Control to sanction the transmission to India of orders to make remittances in the objec¬ 
tionable mode now complained of. 

That your petitioners further desire to direct the attention of your Honourable House to 
the slate of the currency in India. Previous to the year 1835 gold equally with silver was 
a legal tender. I 11 that year an act of the Governor-general in Council abolished the gold 
currency, and established the Company’s silver rupee as the only standard of value through¬ 
out British India. In 1841 the Indian Government issued a proclamation, in virtue of which 
gold coined in the Company’s mints was received at the public treasuries in liquidation of 
the demands of Government. This practice, which mitigated the inconvenience ol the aboli¬ 
tion of the gold standard, remained in force till the 1 st January of the present year, when the 
Indian Government issued a notification that the receipt of gold at the public treasuries was 
prohibited. Your petitioners are not aware that these interferences with the standard of 
value in India were necessary, and they believe they have been productive only of disadvan¬ 
tage. Viewed in connexion with the late enormous addition to the supply of gold, your 
petitioners apprehend that the suppression of the gold standard may, if persisted in, lead to 
serious evils. The great importance of an abundant currency, free as much as possible from 
liability to disturbance and sudden fluctuations, is beyond question. Now it is evident that, 
occasional large imports of gold into India, acting on an exclusively silver currency, and 
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causing a corresponding export of the latter, may at times occasion sudden and great Appendix, No a>. 

contractions of the amount of circulating medium, and so induce the disastrous conse- _- 

quences which always accompany such occurrences. These hazards would be obviated by 
re-establishing gold as a standard of value. It has been urged that this would be an injus¬ 
tice to the Indian fundholder. The fallacy of such an objection is manifest from the fact 
that as yet gold and silver in the general markets of the world retain their long-eslabiislied 
relative values. The experience of France, the United States, and the majority of Euro¬ 
pean states, shows that no disadvantage results from a double standard of value. 

That your petitioners also humbly invite the serious consideration of your Honourable 
House to the necessity of providing for a better administration of justice throughout India. 

The need for vigorous reforms in this department is now so generally recognised that any 
further notice of the subject is, your petitioners conceive, unnecessary. 

That your petitioners also desire to direct the attention of your Honourable House to the 
generally defective state of the police in India, and of the necessity of such a re-organisation 
of that body as may afford increased protection to person and property, and remove the im¬ 
putation of inefficiency and untrustworthiness. 

That your petitioners have also to draw the notice of your Honourable House to the want 
of promptitude in obtaining in India redress and decisions in cases of complaint, and in 
matters connecied with the Customs and other departments of the public revenue; and 
generally your petitioners areinformed and believe that the delays complained of are in many 
cases owing to the necessity for making references to this country for the sanction of the 
home authorities. Your petitioners therefore humbly submit that it is highly important 
to adopt such measures as shall effectually remedy this serious disadvantage. 

That, considering the variety and magnitude of the reforms (some of which your peti¬ 
tioners have herein alluded to) so urgently called for in the future administration of the 
general government of India, your petitioners believe that the accomplishment of so great a 
task mu-t be hopeless unless measures be adopted to strengthen the hands and stimulate 
the action of the Government in India. In what mode they may best be accomplished it 
is for the wisdom of your Honourable House to determine; but, if no fundamental change 
shall be made in the existing arrangements for the government of India, your petitioners 
would with ail humility suggest the expediency of extending to India in some form the im¬ 
mediate authority and supervision of the Board of Control. 

Your petitioners Therefore humbly pray, that in legislating for the future government of 
Her Majesty’s possessions in India, your Honourable House will be pleased to take into con¬ 
sideration the various matters herein set forth, and to adopt such measures thereon as to the 
wisdom of your Honourable House may seem fit. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

Signed on behalf of the Liverpool East India and China Association by 

George Malcolm , Deputy Chairman. 

Liverpool, 13th May 1853. 


The humble Petition of the Inhabitants of the City of Bristol , in Public Meeting assembled 
at the Victoria. Rooms, in the said City, on Monday the 23rd day of May 1853, 

Sheweth,—That your petitioners, in common with the rest o‘ their countrymen, feel that 
the question of the future government of India is one of vast importance, and would there¬ 
fore earnestly entreat of your Honourable House to postpone permanent legislation on the 
subject until after it has undergone full and deliberate investigation and inquiry. 

That Committees of your Honourable House and of the House of Lords are now sitting 
for the purpose of making such investigation, and of receiving evidence as to the condition 
and the wants of India; that to these Committees have been referred petitions, numerously 
sighed both by the Christian and native populations of all the Presidencies, complaining of 
heavy grievances, which they allege to be the result of misgovernment ; and that therefore 
it is alike expedient and just that the full and finished reports of such Committees should 
be presented to Parliament before any proposition for the renewal of the existing form of 
government be entertained. 

That, in the opinion of your petitioners, much of the mal-administration of just ice, the 
neglect of public works, the insufficiency of police, the increase of the public debt, the defi¬ 
ciency of the public revenue, the oppressive nature of some of the taxes, the lamentable 
poverty of a large portion of Her Majesty’s Eastern subjects, and the injurious conse¬ 
quences to the agricultural, the commercial, and trading interests of both countiies, may be 
traced *to the present imperfect system of government. 

Your petitioners therefore entieat your Honourable House to take the premises into ^rious 
consideration, in order to devise a system of administration which shall secure 1 o Her 
Majesty’s vast Indian empire (the lesponsibilitv of well governing which lests upon this 
country) the blessings of peace and civilisation, and to both countries the advantages of 
greatly extended commercial relations. 

Signed on behlaf of the meeting, 

N Robt. Gay Barrow , Mayor. 
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The Petition of the Inhabitants of Birmingham , in public meeting assembled, 
Showetb, 

That your petitioners are of opinion that the present constitution of the Indian govern¬ 
ment is not favourable to a wise and just administration of the affairs of India. 

That they have learned that the condition of the Indian population is one of general 
poverty and depression, that the industrial resources of the country are undeveloped, that 
little has been done to provide the means of communication between the ports and the 
interior, that works of irrigation necessary for the cultivation of the soil and to prevent the 
frequent recurrence of famines have been grievously neglected, that justice has been denied 
through the corruption or incapacity of the courts of law, that enormous sums raised by 
oppressive taxes have been squandered in wars of aggression upon neighbouring states and 
in expensive and excessive establishments, and that the Indian debt is constantly increasing 
and the Indian finances becoming more and more embarrassed. 

That your petitioners believe that these evils are the necessary results of a system of 
government which is Sfecret and irresponsible, and that no remedy will be provided until a 
thorough reform of the home administration for India is effected. 

They therefore pray that your Honourable House, in any measures for the future govern¬ 
ment of India, will abolish*the existing system of a double government, and establish a 
home administration appointed by the Crown, and directly responsible to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

On behalf of the said meeting, 

H. Hawkes , Mayor, Chairman. 


The humble Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants and Residents in the Borough of 

South Shields and Neighbourhood. 

Your petitioners beg leave to represent to your Honourable House, that the present Act 
•for the Government of Indian Territories will expire on the 30 th day of April, 1854, 

That on former occasions it has been the practice of the Legislature to appoint Com¬ 
mittees of either Houses of Parliament to investigate the working of the Indian Government, 
at a period considerably anterior to that fixed for the expiration of their existing arrange¬ 
ments ; and that, in the opinion of your petitioners, great advantages have hitherto resulted 
from those investigations. 

That on the present occasion such Committees were not appointed till the spring of 1852, 
thereby leaving a very short time for inquiry, and that this time was again abridged by the 
dissolution of Parliament last year. 

That there prevails a wide conviction that the present government of India is capable of 
great and extensive improvement. 

That, without pretending to pass judgment on the whole state of Indian politics, your 
petitioners are of opinion that the inconvenient machinery of administration, the evils ot the 
judicial system, the anomalous administration of patronage, the exclusion of native Indians 
from the higher offices of government, the growing deficit in the public revenue, and the 
consequent'increase of the public debt, call loudly for inquiry and amendment. 

Your petitioners therefore pray your Honourable House to refuse your consent to any 
measure that does not embody a thorough reform of these admitted evils ; and, in the first 
•instance, to insist on such a delay as shall afford full space for deliberate investigation. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

Geo. Potts , Mayor of South Shields. 

Richd. Simtridge, J.P. 

John Robinson . 

&c. &c, &c. 


The Memorial of the Spinners, Rovers, Twisters, and Self-acting Winders of A$hton~under~ 

Lyne, in the County of Lancaster , 

Humbly showeth, 

That, as it is the intention of the Government to submit to Parliament a measure for the 
future government of our eastern possessions, wie most sincerely hope that all available 
means of information will be had recourse to before legislation to a great extent takes place 
•thereon. 

In any measure of government affecting the destinies of a people variously estimated from a 
100 , 000,000 to 200 , 000,000 of souls, it becomes not only the duty of Parliament, but the 
whole people of this United Kingdom, to weigh well and maturely the system about to be 
introduced. 

Eastern India forms the most splendid proportion of our magnificent colonial empire; its 
destinies are libbed with our own, and just in proportion to the measures of justice and 
equity dealt out to that numerous people, will it affect them and the mother country. 

As 
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Imperial Parliament is bound to give them a constitutional government suitable to their -• 

wants and wishes ; and whilst depending on the British nation for support, they shall be 
enabled to carry out such principles of local and general administration as they think con¬ 
ducive to their welfare. Although the people of India arc highly taxed, they have have no 
such thing as good and thorough highways over which to bring their produce to suitable 
markets, and the consequence is that whilst one portion of the great Peninsula of Hindoostan 
has an abundance and to spare, another portion are dy ing for want. 

Your Memorialists submit for your consideration the propriety of locating along the banks 
of their large riveis as numerous a population ns possible, of giving encouragement to the 
building of steam-boats both of large and small water-draught, and by this means the noble 
rivers of India could be made the highways of commerce; encouragement should be given to 
the growth of cotton on the banks of tiie Indus, the Ganges, the Bumunpooter, and their 
tributaries, the same as has been done on the western waters of North America; and by these 
means we are of opinion an impetus would be given to industry and to the bringing out of the 
fertility of that productive land all tho*e articles of daily consumption «*ed by ihe people, 
thus enriching both them and the mother country. By giving to the people of India good 
and efficient government, and examining the intelligent natives of the country as to what they 
really require, your memorialists are of opinion that you will link them more firmly to this 
country, do creditto the Imperial Parliament, and give satisfaction to the inhabitants of our 
eastern empire, and do much to spread the commerce of the United Kingdom amongst a people 
better qualified than any other, if properly governed and treated, to consume a large portion 
of the surplus production of the industry of Great Britain and Ireland. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Robert Wood. 

William Thornier/. 

Joshua France . 

, ■ __ _ &c. &c. Sec. 

The Petition of the Committee of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne , Shields , and Gateshead 

Chamber of Commerce, 

Humbly showeth, 

That a Bill is now before your Honourable House for regulating the future govern- 
ment of India. b 

That, in the opinion of yon petitioners, a double and comparatively irresponsible 
Government, such as has hitherto existed with regard to India, and whose principle appears 
td be sanctioned by the present measure, is ill calctilated either to maintain the dignity of 
the British empire, or to promote the interests, by developing the resources and protecting 
the properties of the Indian people. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray, that your Honourable House will be pleased not 
to pass the said Bill. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

Signed by order and on behalf the Committee of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Shields, and Gateshead Chamber of Commerce, this 20th day of June 1053, 

C . Allhusen, Chairman. 


The Petition of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures and other Inhabitants of 
the City of Manchester, in special General Meeting assembled. 

Showeth, 

That your petitioners unhesitatingly avow their extreme dissatisfaction with the results 
of the past government of British India, and their deliberate conviction ihat the gross neg¬ 
lect of the material advancement of the people of that country which has been exhibited 
during the currency of the last charter, is to be attributed to the irresponsible system 
under which the affairs of India have been directed. 

That your petitioners cannot discover in the Bill which Her Majesty's Ministers have 
brought before your Honouiable House, even a latent hope that their project for the future 
government of India will provide any sufficient remedy for the glaring omissions of the 
ast, inasmuch ns the system is not reformed in any essential degree, and no security can 
e found in it for an active development of agricultural resources, or that au adequate por¬ 
tion of the revenue shall be applied %) the much-needed internal ameliorations of the 
country, instead of being, as heretofore, wholly lavished on territorial aggrandisement. 

That your petitioners, deeply impressed with the magnitude of the interests at stake, 
protest against this imperfect attempt to legislate for India, and urge upon Parliament the 
propriety of passing, during the present Session, a continuance Bill lor two years only, 
with a view to a more complete inquiry and more deliberate consideration before any mea¬ 
sure of a permanent character be enacted for the future government of British dependencies 
in the East. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly but earnestly pray, that your Honourable House may 
not assent 10 the Bill introduced by Her Majesty’s Ministers, but pass a Bill to continue, 
for two years only, the Act of 1833, in order that more time may be afforded to consider 
and decide upon the future and permanent government of India. 

By order and on behalf of a special General Meeting of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and Manufactures at Manchester, " rnL r , . ^ 

.. Zhos. Uamey, President. 

Manchester, 20 June 1853. 
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The Petition of tlie Directors of the Manchester Commercial Association, by their 

Chairman, 

Humbly showeth, 

That your petitioners have witnessed with extreme regret the very imperfect measure 
introduced by Her Majesty’s Government for the future administration of the affairs of 

India. . 

That in the few changes contemplated by the Bill under the consideration of your 
Honourable House no allusion has been made to the subject of land tenures, commercial 
operations, or public works in India. 

That the views of your petitioners were laid before the Right honourable the President 
of the Board of Control, on labt, by a memorial supported by a deputation of 

representatives from this Association, as well as from various other commercial bodies 
throughout the kingdom. 

That on the occasion referred to it was suggested,— 

“ That it be regarded as the imperative duty of the Government of India to promote the 
cultivation of the soil/Vind to remove all obstacles which impede the progress of industry: 

“That, beyond making useful experiments, the Government should not be permitted to 
become cultivators, manufacturers, or traders : 

“ That, in conducting their financial operations, the Government should be forbidden to 
become purchasers of any kind of produce on their own account, or to receive by hypothe¬ 
cation produce purchased by any other party: 

“ That the Government be compelled to expend a portion of the revenues collected m India 
in the development of the resources of the country, as well as to afford every facility for its 
profitable occupation; that with this view such public works should be promoted as are 
calculated to facilitate intercourse with, or improve the physical condition of, the popula¬ 
tion, to increase the production of cotton and other valuable raw materials, as also to 

encourage a system of general industry: 

“ Thai 10 per cent, of the revenues of India be applied to the public works above alluded 
to, such as the construction of trunk lines of railways, the formation and improvement of 
roads and bridges, the deepening and other improvement of rivers, the formation and care 
of reservoirs and canals, the erection of piers, and construction of harbours, breakwaters, 
lighthouses, and all other engineering agencies required in a civilised and commercial 

C °« n XhVt the application of the portion of revenue allotted to useful public works be under 
the control of a Hoard of Works established and conducted in India, the members of which 
should have full, extensive but defined powers, and be nominated jointly by the Imperial 
Government and Indian executive: 

“ That the Government should give every facility for the permanent occupation of land, by 
removin'; the* objections so often urged to a fluctuating land tax, by encouraging the pur¬ 
chase for cultivation of the waste and other lauds of India, and by giving such certainty of 
tenure as will insure the safe application of capital to the universal cultivation of the soil: 

“That prompt attention be paid to the removal of evils now existing in India consequent 
upon the uncertainty of the due administration of justice, and (he prevailing ignorance of 
the people : 

“That an annual detailed report on all Bast India affairs should, as was formerly done, be 
laid before Parliament by a Minister of the Crown.” 

That your petitioners regret, to observe that those recommendations have been entirely 
overlooked or disregarded"by the Right honourable the President of the Board of Control, 
either in the Bill already referred’to, or in the remarks made by him when introducing the 

same to.your Honourable House. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your Honourable House to withhold its sanction 
from the measure for the future administration of the affairs of India, in which the foregoing 

suggestions are nor substantially recognised. . 

00 Malcolm Ross , Vice-Piesident. 

Manchester, 22 June 1853. 


Catholic Chaplains 
in the East Indies. 

Number of Catho¬ 
lics. 

Catholic jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

Present change in 
favour of British 
Government. 


The humble Petition of the undersigned Catholic Chaplains in the East Indies , 

Showeth, . 

That the number of Catholics at present in India may be estimated at above 000,000, 
exclusive of about 16,000 Caihoiic soldiers. Independently of the British, there are but 
few European Catholics, the great bulk of the congregations being everywhere a native 
population, some of whom are recent converts, but the chief part are descended from the 
converts of the European Missionerof the 17th and 18th centuries. During these two centu¬ 
ries, whilst the Portuguese had influence in India, the crown of Portugal was considered 
as the protector of the Catholic religion in India, and exercised the right of patronage and 
presentation ; but in 1838, decided steps were definitively taken to establish a new order of 
things, as it was considered necessary, on account of the great political changes in the 
country, to remodel the ecclesiastical government iu a manner more consonant with its pre¬ 
sent political position. The Portuguese jurisdiction was confined to the small territory 
occupied politically by that country ; and British vicars apostolic were appointed to the 
three Presidencies of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras; the rest of India, wherever it was 
needful, was divided into ecclesiastical districts, and European vicars apostolic appointed 

for 
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for all. Every effort was made by the Catholic authorities to meet the wants of ihe 
Catholics of British India in a way most in accordance with the Government of the 
country, and the vicars apostolic and Catholics often sought to have their position officially 
recognised by’the British Government. This they have never been able hitherto fully to 
effect; and their unrecognised position has been to them a source of much trouble. It is 
one of the first principles of law in India, that all religions are to be considered equal, and 
therefore in all disputed cases the constituted and known laws of every religion are to be 
taken into consideration. 

The ecclesiastical concerns of 600,000 Catholics must necessarily give rise to frequent 
correspondence with Government, and this correspondence can only be properly carried on 
by those who are the duly acknowledged and accredited heads of the Catholic religion 
in India. 

The utility of this measure will be evident, from the fact thar Indo-Portuguese clergy¬ 
men, who have no Catholic jurisdiction, and who merely seek their own interests, some¬ 
times appear in different places, and create dissension, and even bloodshed, by their violent 
efforts under the alleged authority of the crown of Portugal, to get possession of the 
Catholic churches in India ; in other cases the old churc hes of India are a source of con¬ 
tinual and unfortunately warm dispute: they are held by Indo-Poriuguese priests literal!v 
on the authority, as they say, of the crown of Portugal, though the Local Government has 
frequently declared that no such authority could be in anyway recognised ; yet the fact is, 
that many churches are so held by about a tenth part of the congregation, to the exclusion 
of the nine other parts, who are obliged to perform their religious services in the open air 
or in temporary sheds- For years it has been the effort of the Catholic clergy to keep 
their flocKs from acts of violence; these efforts have succeeded so far that their congrega¬ 
tions have refrained from using violence, though they have very frequently been the victims 
of violence from the Portuguese. The question, as it at present stands, is by no means a 
religious one, but a mere question of police and civil government for the preservation of 
the peace of the country. If a regulation were passed recognising at once the position of 
the present vicars apostolic of India, in the same way as they are in the British colonies, 
thereby officially enabling them to correspond with Government, they would effectually 
be able to hinder the transmission of unfounded or intemperate complaints arising from the 
inexperience of young clergymen or other causes: Government could likewise- receive from 
them a return of ihe priests authorised by them as Catholic chaplains or inissiouers, pre¬ 
mising that none,j$ave those declared to be so authorised by the vicars’ apostolic official 
report, should be recognised as Catholic clergymen, or entitled to receive stipends as chap¬ 
lains or as Catholic clergymen. Thus would the relations of the Government of India 
with the Catholic Church of the country be placed on a footing which would be more 
satisfactory to Government itself, and more conducive 10 right order, than what now 
obtains—for daily experience proves that frequent contests arise between the legitimate 
clergyman under the control of the vicars apostolic and the lndo-Portuguese clergy under 
the pretended authority of the Archbishop of Goa, or the crowif of Portugal (which 
authority is now no longer admitted in any way by the Catholic Church). Is it not really 
desirable that the Government of India should thus have the means of knowing who, under 
the legitimate authority of the Catholic Church, are duly exercising ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion in British India? 

The following Table will give an average estimate of the present numbers of the Catholic 
Church in India, both as regards the ecclesiastical divisions, the number of clergy, and 

of their fluoks. 


NAME OF VICARIAT. 

Number of Clergy. 

Number of Members 
in Congregations. 

Western Bengal - 


. 



14 

15,000 

Eastern Bengal - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

13,000 

Madras - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

46,500 

Bombay - 

- 

- 

- 


26 

30,000 

Pondieherv and Cuddalore 

• 

- 

- 


35 

96,600 

Madura - 

- 

- 

- 

- i 

50 

150,000 

Hyderabad (Deccan) - 

- 

- 

V - 

- ! 

4 

4,000 

Vizagapatam 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

4.000 

Verapoly. # Latin rite - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

70,000 

Ditto Syriac rite - 






160,000 

Guilon - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

20,000 

Mangalore - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

18,000 

Coimbatore - 


- 

- 

- 

7 

20,000 

Mysore - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

19,100 

Putna - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

3,000 

Agra - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

20 000 

Ava and Pegu 

- 

- 


- 

13 

3,000 

Vicariats, 

16 . 
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Clergy, 303 

People, 690,100 
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apostolic. 

Vicars apostolic 
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A measure to secure 
peace and order. 


Present numbers of 
Catholics in India. 


* There are alao near 400 clergy of the Syriac rite in this district. 
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Add to the 303 clergymen the 10 vicars apostolic, and there are 319 clergymen in India, of 
whom above 200 are Europeans, and many of them are employed ns chaplains in the military 
stations. Every one of these clergymen have gone out to India at their own expense or at 
the expense of the Catholic Church. Besides the above, there are several nuns employed 
in the Catholic female orphanages. The number of European Catholic soldiers is esti¬ 
mated at about 10,000, besides which are the women and children, European and Indo- 
British. 

By late official returns, it appears that the disbursements of the Indian Government for 
ecclesiastical purposes in general in 1050-51, may be resumed as follows :— 

According to the official report before the India Coniitoittee, the number of paid clergy¬ 
men of the Established Church is—for Bengal 05, Madras 31, Bombay 25. There are also 
two clergymen of the Scotch Kirk in each Presidency ; and in the whole of India, as was 
stated, 78 Catholic clergymen receiving more or less pay for attending to the spiritual 
wants of the soldiers in garrison.* 

Thus for the whole of India there was expended in one year— 


'Hf 

Total Expenditure. 

Number of Clergy¬ 
men. 

Average receipt of 
each. 



£. s. cL 


£. 

Established Church 

- 

107,855 14 - 

121 

891 

Scotch Church 

- 

6,480 12 - 

6 

1,080 

Roman Catholic 

— 

6,496 - - 

78 

70 


This average is roughly taken by dividing the expenditure by the number of clergymen. 

These figures, however, speak for themselves, and show how immensely underpaid the 
Catholic chaplains are, for the number of European Catholics is little inferior to the Pro¬ 
testants ; and they are five or six times more numerous than the Presbyterians, who 
scarcely exceed 3,000 in the whole of India ; and yet the duties of the Catholic chaplain 
are most arduous, and in general most conscientiously fulfilled. Chaplains of stations have 
frequently, at die rtque>t of the poor Catholic soldiers, marched with them into action, and 
assisted them in their dying moments on the most distant battle-fields of India ; yet these 
long marches have been performed by the Catholic priest entirely at the expense of the 
poor Catholic soldier, or from his own private funds, which have often been cheerfully 
expanded to the last farthing in the conscientious discharge of his arduous duties. Some 
have fallen on the battle-field, as Father Francis, at Moodkee, whilst consoling a dying 
soldier; very many, whose names are nowhere written on earth, have found their death by 
their constant attendance on the sick in hospitals. Let the question be put to the military 
surgeons, is the presence of the priest beneficial or not to the sick soldier? At all events, 
one-half of the Biitish army in India is Catholic; they earnestly desire the presence of 
their clergy, and they prove this by themselves voluntarily supporting their priests out of 
their small pay. Do they not deserve the same consideration for their wants and require¬ 
ments as their comrades of dther religions ? Are they less brave or less devoted ? 

The number of Catholic chaplains stated above, is taken from the official report of 
Mr. Cosmo Melvill, before the House of Lords. The number stated by him as receiving- 
pay, was 78 ; but we believe that 56 would be nearer to the correct number, many of whom 
re ceive but 3/. or 4 /. per month, whilst 15/. a month is the highest received by any Catholic 
chaplain. The sum given to the Catholic Church is likewise stated as 5,496 /., yet perhaps 
3,700 /. would be much nearer the mark; whilst the Protestant Bishop of Calcutta alone 
receives as his individual pay, 4,600 rupees per month, or 5,500 /. per annum, the highest 
pay of a Catholic chaplain is 180/. per annum, and only four receive this sum ; and this 
small pay of the chaplains has been practically considered as sufficient to enable the chaplain 
to bui|d and repair his church, to keep it clean and lighted, and meet all other expenses. 
The exceptions in which Government has from time to time contributed something towards 
these expenses are very few, whereas a different course has been always pursued as regards 
the Protestant churches for Europeans, where the maintenance of the fabric is abundantly 
provided for. There is not, we believe, one instance in which Government has erected a 
church for its Catholic servants, and in very few cases have they even assisted in then- 
erection, though upwards of 18,000 sohlieis have to be provided with church accom¬ 
modation. 

For all denominations of Protestants even churchyards are provided at the expense of the 
Government, whilst the Catholics have either to purchase their own burial-grounds, or, con¬ 
trary to their principles and the discipline of their church, to have recourse to places of 
interment which, not being duly consecrated, are regarded by them as unhallowed and pro¬ 
fane. It is, therefore, respectfully urged on the part of the Catholics, that all expenses for 
repairs of churches and for public worship, for providing suitable burial grounds, &c. for the 
British Catholic servants of the Government, be provided for them in the same manner as is 
done for Protestants. In many places where there are handsome Protestant churches, hun¬ 
dreds of Catholic soldiers have nothing but an outhouse or a barrack-room in which to per¬ 
form their religious duties. 

It 


* See a more correct statement on the numbers later on. 
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It should be remembered that there is no regiment in India in which there is not a large Inadequate number 
proportion of Catholics, in many more than half. Besides the deficiency of pay, the inade- of chaplains, 
quate number of Catholic chaplains should be noticed. In many of the large stations there 
should be two Catholic chaplains, as there are Protestant chaplains and assistants; for they 
are often grievously overworked, and in many cases are entirely incapable of meeting one- 
half of what is strictly expected of them. 

Instances might be cited of Catholic chaplains being called to hospital four or five times Overwork, 
between sunset and sunrise, living at a mile from the hospital, and he had to walk this dis¬ 
tance if too poor to keep a horse or pony. As long as things remain upon this footing, 
it cannot possibly be expected that educated gentlemen should devote themselves to tins Motives which sup- 
arduous service from any other motives save those of a conscientious discharge of a sacred P° rt ^ ern * 
duty. 

The very statement of this case, which is perhaps unknown in England, may contribute 
to procure its redress; for it would be unwarrantable to suppose that Government would 
deliberately traffic upon these high motives, and not pay the priest sufficient for his position, 
because higher and holier motives than mere gain induced him not to shrink from his task, Remark on insuf- 
Serj emits* pav is, it is true, sufficient to procure the bare necessaries of life, but it is quite ficient pay. 
insufficient for a chaplain to support himself according to his proper station, and even 
obliges him, from its smallness, to deprive himself of actual necessaries to meet in part those 
constant calls of charity which are one of his holiest duties. In most cases this deficiency Voluntary help 
has hitherto been met by voluntary subscriptions raised by the poor Catholic soldier out of ofterot soldiers, 
his hard-earned pay: and, though these contributions are cheerfully and pleasingly offered, 
yet it is a pain for the chaplain to have recourse to them, and a constant source of irritation 
to the soldier to remember that they are rendered necessary by the inadequate support given 
by the Government. Pay in India, more than anywhere else, is a standard of respecia- One effect of small 
bility ; and thus the very fact of offering the equivalent of serjeants* pay to an educated P a y* 
gentleman, is a humiliation to himself and a real degrading of his religion in the eyes of the 
natives, and this slur is extended to all the European Catholics of the station. 

The fact of insufficiency of pay and want of a proper number of chaplains being 
admitted, both might be remedied by the adoption of the following or of some similar 
regulations:— 

1 . That in all cases where a Protestant chaplain would be provided for a certain number Proposed regula- 
of Protestants, a Catholic chaplain should be also provided where there is a corresponding tion. 

number of Cat holies. 

2 . That in all respects as to pay, furlough allowances, and retiring pension, the Catholic Number# 
chaplain should receive one-half of what is allowed to the Government chaplains of the Pay. 

Church of England. But travelling allowance should be the same for both. 

(The reason of this difference is obvious ; the Catholic chaplains are all single men, 
andean live much more economically, but travelling allowance is ah individual 
expense.) 

3. That due and proportionate allowances be made for the providing of churches and 
burial-grounds, and for keeping them in proper repair for the Catholics as well as for the 
Protestants. 

However much the Catholic chaplains may feel the insufficiency of their own pay, there 
are other wants which touch them far more nearly, and occasion much deeper grief. The 
chaplain who has stood often by the bed of the dying soldier, can feel more than lie can Orphans, 
express the anguish of the dying father, when he reflects on the probability and almost 
certainty that the children whom he leaves behind him will grow up either without educa¬ 
tion, or incur the risk of losing the religion they were born in. These feelings have 
embittered the dying moments of many a brave man, and with good reason, for all 
regimental schools and all Government orphanages are conducted on principles exclu- Difficulties in 
sively Protestant, so much so, that it is almost impossible to procure the means and education, 
opportunity of religious instruction for the Catholic children who frequent them; for, 
in fact, all these establishments and all regimental schools are conducted, as an official 
letter cited below states, on principles exclusively Protestant, and under the sole and 
exclusive direction of the Protestant minister; permission formally asked to be allowed 
to instruct the Catholic children in these establishments has in a few instances been 
granted for a time, but always, and in a short time, taken away again. It is true that 
there are a certain number of Catholic orphanages; but they are in no way assisted by Catholic orphan- 
the Government; nay, it has often been with much difficulty that Catholic ophans fre- ages unsupported, 
quenting them were enabled to draw the military pay they are entitled to. After those 
campaigns in the north of India, a few years ago, which left so many orphans and 
widows, large sums were publicly subscribed, and also voted by the Government, for the 
support of the widows and education .of the orphans. No part of this money was applied Remarks on 
to the Catholic orphanages ; and it was in all cases so applied that Catholic orphans were orphans of the cam- 
excluded from idl benefits to be derived from it, unless they were placed in institutions the north, 

where their religion was imperiled. The Lawrence Asylum in the North West Provinces is 
an instance of this. The injustice of this state of things would be immediately removed if Proposed remedy, 
the principle of Indian government were acted upon, which regards all religions as entitled 
to equal consideration, and if funds supplied by Government, or at their "disposal, for the 
orphans of Europeans, were to be equally distributed amongst the schools or orphanages, 
according to the respective numbers of orphans and scholars in each, and if a due provision 
were made for the Indo-British and natives in service of Government. 
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In Bombay alone has some effort been successfully made to obtain a partial assistance 
from the Government for the Catholic orphans. 

In the month of May 1850, the Right reverend Dr. Hartmann, vicar apostolic of Bombay, 
made official application to the Bombay Government, that either a Roman-catholic 
clergyman might be allowed to give religious instruction to the Catholic children in the 
Byculla schools, or that at least the children might be allowed to attend Divine service in 
a Catholic chapel about 50 paces from the institution. To this application a negative 
answer was returned, on the grounds that the Byculla schools were exclusively governed on 
Protestant principles. The Right reverend Dr. Hartmann therefore judged it incumbent 
upon him to endeavour immediately to provide for the poor Catholic children, by establishing 
a Catholic orphanage ; and in this view, on the 18th July 1850, he applied 10 the Local 
Government, informing them of his intention, and requesting that his new orphanage might 
enjoy the same benefits as the other Government orphanages, and that each European child 
should receive the Government allowance of 5 rupees (10s.) per month so long as the 
orphanage continues under the patronage and direction of the Roman Catholic Bishop and 
vicar apostolic of Bombay. 

This application received a most favourable answer: the Catholic orphanage received the 
full sanction of Government, as will be seen by the answer of Government, given below ; 
and in a second letter*orders were given to enable not only orphans, but other Catholic 
children, to attend the Catholic schools and orphanages, and to draw their pay of 5 rupees 
for orphans, and 2£ rupees for other children, from the Paymaster. 

The following is the correspondence on the subject:— 


Sir, 


“ No. 288 of 1850, Ecclesiastical Department. 
To the Roman-catholic Bishop, Bombay. 


I have had the honour to receive and submit to the Right honousable the Governor 
in Council your letter dated 13th July last, and am directed, in reply, to intimate that 
instructions will be issued for extending to the children of deceased Roman-catholic 
soldiers who may be admitted to the orphanage under the patronage and direction of the 
vicar apostolic of Bombay the same advantages as are enjoyed by the children of soldiers at 
the Byculla schools. 

I have, &c. 


Bombay Castle, 30 September 1850. 


(signed) O . T. Lumsden , 

Secretary to Government. 


Military Department, No. 593. 

To the Right Reverend Dr. Hartmann, R. C. Bishop, Bombay. 

Rio'ht Rev. Sir, Bombay Castle, 25 February 1851. 

I AM°directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated ihe 14th ultimo, and in 
reply to inform you that the military paymaster has been instructed to disburse the allow¬ 
ance of rupees (5) five per mensem for such children of deceased European soldiers as may 
be admitted into the Rom an-catholic orphanage, and also to disburse to you the usual 
Government allowance of rupees (2. 8) rupees two and eight annas per mensem for the 
children of such living European soldiers as may admitted into the orphanage, instead of 
paying the sum to the parents of children. 

I have &c. 

(signed) M. P. Melvill , , 

Lieut.-Col., Sec. to Government. 


Military Department, No. 1,956. 


Sir, 


Bombay Castle, 3 August 1852. 
# # # 


5 With reference to the request submitted in the latter part of the 2d clause of the 4th 
paragraph of your letter, I am to state that his Lordship in Council considers that the orphan 
children of all soldiers, Protestant or Roman-catholic, whose guardianship, from their 
parents not having otherwise provided for them, may pertain by law to regimental com¬ 
manding officers, ought certainly to be secured as far as practicable against being educated 
in any other than the religion of their fathers; and it will therefore be made obligatory upon 
commanding officers of the Honourable Company’s European regiments in all such cases, 
either to place the children under the care of persons of the same religious persuasion, or to 
place them in the Byculla school or Roman-catholic orphanage at Bombay, as being the 
mode of disposal most likely to accord with what their fathers would have desired. 

I have, &c. 

(sighed) T. 6 . Lumsden , 

Secretary to Government.” 

To Dr, Hartman, Roman-catholic Bishop, Bombay. 


The 
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The following instance, as remarked in a pamphlet of the Catholic Archbishop of Cal- Appendix, No. Cs'; 
cutta, may serve to elucidate what has been here stated of the difficulties under which —— 

Catholics labour. The La Martinidre school of Calcutta, the annual income of which can 
be little short of 10,000 was founded and endowed exclusively by a Catholic, the late 
General La Martin. It was well known that the general's intention was to found and endow 
an establishment for Catholic education, yet the principles on which this school is conducted 
are such that no Catholic can profit by it. 

VVe have hitherto alluded solely to the spiritual wants of the Europeans and their 
children; but there is another numerous though humble body which claims the considera¬ 
tion of Government, viz. the Catholic native servants of the East India Company, and of 
the Europeans in India. Whilst immense sums are expended by Government in founding 
and endowing colleges and schools for the Hindoo and Mahomedan natives of India, nothing 
has been done for this large and useful class, and no provision whatever has been made for 
their religious wants. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that your Honourable House will take these cir¬ 
cumstances into consideration, and that in any measure which may be enacted for the 
government of India it may be provided— 

1st. That the present position of the vicars apostolic of India be recognised by govern¬ 
ment in the same way as they are in the British colonies, thereby officially enabling them to 
correspond with Government on ecclesiastical affairs, and receiving from the vicars apostolic 
a return of the priests authorised by them as chaplains or missioners,—premising that none 
save those so authorised and entered in the vicars' apostolic official report should be re¬ 
cognised as Catholic chaplains or missioners, 01 in any way entitled to receive salaries as 
such from the Government; also that a salary proportioned to their rank be allotted to the 
vicars apostolic, at least to those who have European stations and chaplains in tfyeir 
districts. 

2d. That in all cases where a Protestant chaplain would be provided for a certain num- 
Jber of Protestants, a Catholic chaplain should also be provided for a corresponding number 
of Catholics; and that in all cases as to pay, furlough allowance, and retiring pension, &e’. 

&c., onohalf of what is allowed to the Government chaplains of the Church of England be 
allowed also to Catholic chaplains; but that the travelling allowance should be the same 
for both. . * 

yd. That all Government allowance and assistance for churches, burial-grounds, orphan¬ 
ages, schools and expenses of public worship be extended equally and in like proportion to 
Protestants and Catholics. 

4th. That in all mixed hospitals, gaols, schools, and establishments for Europeans, 
whether military or civil, in which there are both Protestants and Catholics, the Catholic* 
chaplains shall have the same access and facilities for the religious instruction of his flock, 
as are granted to chaplains of the Established Church. 

5th, That all funds which may be allotted by Government for educational purposes 
‘amongst the natives be equally and proportionately divided according to the numbers of 
.each religion in the district where such schools may be placed. 

> And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


William Strickland, R. Cath. Chaplain, 
Bombay. 

Ignatius Persico , R. Cath. Chaplain, and 
Secretary to the Vicar Apostolic of 
Bombay. 


Both Commissioners 
for the R. C. Vicars 
Apostolic of India, 


The Petition of the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures, 
established by Royal Charter in the City of Glasgow , 

H umbly showetb, 

That your petitioners, and the community which they represent, are deeply interested in 
the trade between Great Britain and Her Majesty's Indian territories, and therefore in all 
that concerns the good .government of these territories, the further development of their 
natural resources, and the peace, prosperity, and general welfare of Her Ma jesty's native 
subjects in India. ‘ 

That your petitioners have long seen the urgent necessity for extensive reforms in the 
government of India, for the removal of impediments to the free action of native industry, 
and the full development of the natural resources of the country; for a more perfect 
administration of justice and a less oppressive system of taxation; in short, for that on 
which the security of Her Majesty's Indian territories and the stability and prosperity of 
uf our Indian trade mainly depend, the establishment of a system of government more 
perfect and efficient in all its departments, and more acceptable to all classes of Her 
Majesty's subjects in India. 

That the details and provisions of so important and extensive a measure demand the 
most careful and deliberate consideration of Her Majesty’s Ministers and of your Honour¬ 
able House, with all the aid that can be obtained from the evidence of persons, natives of 
India as well as of Great Briiain, who, from long residence in India or any other cause, are 
qualified to give important and useful information for the guidance of your Honourable 
House. 
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No. 2 . That the Bill now before your Honourable House, entitled u A Bill to provide for the 
Government of India/ 9 contains certain very useful and important reforms; in particular, 
the reduction of the number of Directors of the East India Company, and the intro¬ 
duction to that Board of members to be nominated by Her Majesty’s Government; the 
opening to public competition all appointments to the college of Haileybury and the 
military school at Addiscombe, and also to the office of assistant-sugeon ; and that your 
petitioners would humbly express their approval of the said Bill, because, while it provides 
for important and desirable reforms in the existing system of Government, it also allows 
time for maturely considering all the information that may be found necessary to enable 
Parliament to introduce such other changes as may appear desirable lor the permanent 
government of India. 

May it therefore please your Honourable House, considering these premises, to pass the 
Bill to provide for the government of India, and to take such steps as your Honourable 
House may consider advisable for ensuring the further reforms that may be found necessary 
in the internal government of India, and iu the form and constitution of the Indian Govern* 
meat at home. 

And the petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

Hugh Cogan K Chairmsn. 

John G. Kimiear, Secretary, 


The respectful Petition of Mr. George «/. Waters , lately a Justice of the Peace in India, 

and a Covenanted Civil Servant of the East India Company on the Madras Establish¬ 
ment, now of Clevedon , in the county of Somerset , 

Humbly showeth, 

1 . That you petitioner twice passed the examinations of the college at Haileybury with 
credit, and (obtaining honourable mention of obedience to the rules of that institution) 
finally stood the fifth among eight of 120 students “highly distinguishedalso that he 
received a donation of 1,000 pagodas, or 400/. in the college of Madras for a knowledge of 
certain native languages. 

2. Rising through the minor grades of the judicial branch of the service, your petitioner 
has held the office of zillah and civil and sessions judge, together with Her Majesty’s 
commission of the peace, in various districts; also of judge of appeal and circuit in all 
four divisions of the Madras territories, which no other civilian has ever done. During 
these circuits, which have necessarily subjected him to every vicissitude of a most trying 
climate, to a wandering life, separated from his family for many months, to extreme danger 
from sudden inundation and swollen rivers, to hazard of destruction in the northern 
division from the icbel chief Paek Row, he has had, through a course of 800 miles, to 
clear calendars (especially in times of famine) consisting of at least 1,000 prisoners, 
with five times as many witnesses; the fatigue, both in a bodily and mental point of 
view, attendant upon such vocations, and of subsequently transmitting to Madias, with 
translations into English, the records of trial in numerous cases of murder, &c., and in 
cases where there may have existed a difference of opinion between the judge and the 
Mahommedan law officer, is left to your Honourable House to imagine. Receiving the 
repeated acknowledgments of different Governments, your petitioner (who has also acted in 
the Secret Department under Sir Thomas Munro, and as civil auditor and mint master at 
Madras), was at length appointed first judge of the Sudder and Fouzdary Udalut (or chief 
court of civil and criminal judicature) at the Presidency, and naturally anticipated, in due 
course, a seat in Council, 

3. Your petitioner respectfully represents that from the high and honourable position, 
above designated he was removed by the Marquis of Tweeddale (the then Governor), without 
cause, on the 20th of October 1846, and his hope of providing for a numerous infant 
family frustrated; also that the Court of Directors of the East India Company, to which 
body he looked for redress, confirmed the act of the Marquis on the 20th January 1847, 
in utter disregard of the facts of the case, and unmindful of a long, faithful, and (it is 
hoped) efficient course of service of 35 years. 

4. Jn laying before your Honourable House the reasons assigned by the aforesaid 
authorities for an act, which ail who have seen the papers utterly condemn, your petitioner, 
who is unable to meet the expenses attendant upon legal proceedings, and who has striven 
in vain to induce the Court of Directors to reconsider the case, and to draw the attention 
of the proprietors of India stock to a matter so deeply involving (in its consequences) their 
very existence as a body, humbly and fervently implores your Honourable House to grant 
him a patient hearing; unless this prayer be acceded to, the door of justice must remain 
closed to him (and to the many dependent upon him) for ever in this world. 

5. A simple perusal of the official acts of the MarqUis of Tweeddale in this matter will 
(it is believed) lead your Honourable House to conclude that he was not qualified by pre¬ 
vious pursuits to realise the facts of the case, or to deal efficiently with its circumstances, 
consequently that many of the mistakes apparent upon his writings may be attributed to 
errors of judgment. This cannot be said of the Court of Directors; their duty was to have 
fully informed themselves, and to have set matters right. 


The 
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The facts, divested of Indian phraseology and technicality, are briefly these: 

6 . In the year 1845 the three judges of the Sudder Court (Messrs. Waters, Lewin, and 
Boileau) officially disagreed : first, upon a construction of law, originating with serious 
outrages perpetrated by the heathen upon the Christian converts of Tinnayelly ; second, 
Upon the propriety of furnishing the Government with certain judicial information which 
they had called for; and, third, upon the expediency of forwarding a protest against such 
call to the Court of Directors. This state of things was well known to the Government of 
Madras; and your petitioner, on the 25th June and 2d July, and subsequently (or on the 
8 th July, and 2d and 11th August 1846) the other judges officially informed the Marquis 
to the effect that the energies of the Court were paralysed, the administration of justice in 
the provinces suspended at the fountain-head, and numbers of men lying in gaol whctee 
cases could not be adjudicated upon, consequently that his orders were immediately neces¬ 
sary. Now it will be obvious to your Honourable House, that bad the Government not 
neglected the letters above-mentioned, and, forgetful of its duty, allowed the administra¬ 
tion ot justice to be placed in abeyance, the matter might at once have been set at rest. 
Instead of this, nothing effectual was done or communicated to the judges for months, or 
until September and October 1846, when the Marquis broke up the Court and removed 
the judges, with Mr. Philips, the registrar, from office. 

7. Such procrastination and procedure certainly manifested no regard for the interests of 
the people, and no sense of humanity or justice towards the judges and their families; it 
moreover left the great legal question which had divided the Court, undecided. The order 
too of the Marquis stands in direct opposition to two Acts of the Imperial Parliament of 
Great Britain, namely; x\ct 39 Sc 40 Geo. 3, c. 79, sect. 1*2, and Act 3 8c 4 Will. 4, c. 85, 
sect. 59, which placed him (as residing upon the Neilgherry Hills, and absent from his 
Council) in 1 He position of a private individual, and lodged the powers of Government in 
the hands of Mr. H. Dickenson, the counsellor then at the Presidency. The Marquis 
may not have been aware of this; not *o the Court of Directors, who affirmed the Act, for 
your petitioner brought it to their notice, in a letter dated 1st January 1849, and 
Mr. Sullivan, formerly a member of Council at Madras, had (it is said) brought forward the 
fact during the government of Mr. Lushington; and the temporary or “ three months” 
Act, 1 of 1835, passed by the legislative Council of India (possibly in consequence) 
can, under no circumstances, annul any Act *of Queen, Lords, and Commons. It is 
undoubtedly the fact, that the Court of Directors have presumed practically fo abrogate 
two Acts of the - Imperial Parliament, and through such medium deeply injured your 
petitioner. 

. 8. The dissentions which occurred in the Sudder might have been obviated from the 
beginning, had not the Marquis appointed Mr. Boileau as third judge. This gentleman, 
since deceased, a kind and warm-hearted man, but not qualified to sit in a court vested 
with authority to pass sentences of death without appeal, and to decide civil claims in the 
last resort, unlimited in extent, himself told me (not in any confidence) that when his ap¬ 
pointment to the Sudder Court was proposed, Mr. Dickenson, the junior counsellor, had 
placed upon record a minute noting his incapacity to fill {he said office, and that lie had, 
notwithstanding, been forced into it. The arrangement, to quote from his memorial,appears 
to have been made to save money: it runs thus : “ His Lordship desires me (one of the 
assistant secretaries) to point out to you that, as you are at present drawing a salary above 
the amount now fixed for sessions judges, a reduction to that extent would most probably 
follow your refusal of the present offer,”—that is of a seat in the Sudder Court. 

9. In the very order of the 17th September 3846, by which the aforesaid gentleman was 
removed from the Sudder Court on the grounds that he “was wanting indiscretion and 
.judgment, and in the independence of mind and character essential for the efficient per¬ 
formance of the important duties devolving on the court” (the very thing which it must 
be presumed, bad been previously recorded in Council) lie was promised another early ap¬ 
pointment in the judicial branch of the service. Accordingly, at an early period, be was 
appointed to the situation of civil and sessions judge, a situation embracing vast power 
(though subordinate in *ome, not in all respects, to the Sudder Court), and calling for great 
“discretion and judgment.” And this appointment, the Court of Directors (who, for 
reasons assigned, had confirmed the removal of the third judge from the Sudder Court) 
virtually affirm. In mercy to the millions of Hindostan, your Honourable House is requested 
to look into these things. Decrees, proceedings, and orders have frequently come officially 
in appeal before your petitioner (who can supply you with much valuable and astounding 
information) most disgraceful in their character, passed by men utterly incompetent to fill 
the office of a judge, and often unacquainted with the laws especially, were removed from 
the revenue branch. 

10. As regards your petitioner, who had conscientiously sided with the Government in 
the matter of their call for papers, and the protest, and in consequence, been led to record 
minutes opposed to the sentiments of the second and third judges, his removal from office 
involved an enigma which astonished every person (even the second and third judges); and 
Mr. Dickenson (then by Acts of Parliament, the Governor) suspended the order for a full 
month, and recorded minutes against it. Mr. Chamier, the senior counsellor, then absent 
on sick leave upon the Hills, is said positively to have refused to join the Marquis in his 
proceedings. Your Honourable House is improied to call for papers; the proceeding is 
very serious in its character. 

0 . 10 . I I 
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Appendix, No. 2. 11. The Marquis, in his order of the 20tli October 184 ( 5 , for the removal of your peti- 

_L * tioner, adduces no corrupt practices, no act of disobedience or neglect of duty, or of inca¬ 
pacity ; no crime or moral offence, or failure in respect to the social or relative duties of 
life; nothing, in short, is adduced but alleged “ irregularities,” to justify the measure, and 
which, if they were such, should have been noted at the time when they were brought 
officially to his notice by your petitioner himself. He ought not to have been left to sup¬ 
pose that his measures were approved by the Government, perhaps to repeat the irregularity 
m consequence; and after the expiration of months, to find himself degraded and removed 
from office. Surely humanity, independently of still higher principles, should have been 
permitted to plead at least in behalf of the children of one who had faithfully toiled amidst 
death and suffering for 35 years in such a climate as India. 

12. Your Honourable House will fully understand the force of this argument (and it is 
hoped, adopt a similar resolution), if you will turn to the decision of Lords Langdale, 
Brougham, Campbell, and Sir A. Johnstone, of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, who con¬ 
demned and reversed the order of the judges of the Supreme Court of Madras, for the 
removal of Mr. Minffirin, who filled some honourable post under the judges. It was 
ruled upon the occasion in question, that if Mr. Minchin was in error, he ought to have 
been told so at the time, seeing that the judges had long been cognisan^of the matter. 

13. Your petitioner will apply this. The Marquis, in his order of the 20th of October 
184(5, assigns as one irregularity, that your petitioner had refrained from placing a certain 
letter addressed by him to the Government on the 25th June 1846, upon the records of the 
court. Now this very fact, which your petitioner himself brought to the notice of the 
second and third judges in court, and to the knowledge of the chief secretary, then with 
the Marquis upon the Hills ; he also communicated officially to that nobleman on the 14th 
of July 1846. In this letter, the Marquis was requested to bring the fact, if necessary, to 
the knowledge of the Court Directors ; and informed that if the letter were placed on record, 
it would probably, like many others, be sent with very injurious effects, to the newspaper by 
some one in the office, and perhaps excite tumult among the natives. The minutes of the 
second and third judges, or all they had to say upon the subject, accompanied. Now this 
proceeding was before the Marquis for more than three months; and if there existed any 
irregularity, why did he not say so ut the time, especially as the Court of Directors had 
been referred to? 

14. Your Honourable House will learn with great regret that this letter of the 25th 
of June 1846, made upon such extraordinary grounds the medium of his removal from 
office, Was acknowledged by the Marquis, and acted upon in his minute of the 24th of 
of July 1846, and when the letter of the 14th of July (above noted) must have been before 
him. The Marquis is here clearly shown, with knowledge of all circumstances, to have, as 
it were, adopted the very letter on account of which yam petitioner months afterwards 
was removed by him from office. Such removal, were it just, virtually pleaded for the 
removal of the Marquis also, as the Court of Directors must have perceived. 

16. The Court of Directors, speaking of this, call it a " secret transaction.” How 
secret? when all were told of it, minutes forwarded, the Court of Directors referred to, and 
reasons assigned which, if deemed unsatisfactory, should have lrd the Marquis to have 
ordered it to be placed instantly upon the records, and not at a subsequent period. This 
nobleman himself, obviously annoyed at the remark of the Directors, as reflecting upon 
himself, says, in his minute of the 23d of March 1847 (no doubt referring to your peti¬ 
tioner’s letter of the 14th of July 1846), “There was nothing in it to indicate that it was 
intended to partake, or did in any way partake, of the character of a private or secret accu¬ 
sation.” What conceivable object, it may be asked (for none has been assigned), could 
your petitioner have had but the legitimate and humane object he from the first set forth, 
namely, that of preventing the possibility of revolt and bloodshed, in connexion with the 
Tinuavelly outrages, and of preventing the further spread of the bitter animosities which then 
agitated the Presidency? 

16. The Court of Directors, in remarking that your petitioner should have com¬ 
municated with ihe judges, have altogether overlooked the fact that his sentiments were 
already before them in a case precisely analogous, and where compliance with the orders of 
Government had been attended with the happiest result. They have also (though both cir¬ 
cumstances were communicated to them) deemed it right to pass over the fact that the 
third judge, who had coincided with your petitioner, and endorsed upon the letter from 
Government, “ This requisition (that ft, the Government requisition for papers) should be 
conformed to without loss of time,” suddenly changed his mmd, and embraced the views of 
the second judge! Thus thwarted, and placed in a minority by a gentleman who ought uottcr 
have been appointed to the court, your petitioner deemed it the proper course to address, not 
the second and third judges, who knew his sentiments, and had placed their determination 
upon record, but the Government. If in this respect he erred (which is not admitted) he 
ought to have been told so at the time. 

17. Another irregularity noted is that your petitioner had used the words “ heathen and 
Christians” in his public writing. Now, in a minute dated the 23d of March, 1847, the 
Marquis himself admits that he had frequently done the same thing; and objects to the 
censure of the Court of Directors passed against him, on the grounds that they ought, at an 

earlier 
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earlier period, to have noticed the circumstance. Had the Marquis extended this con- Appendix, 
sideration to your petitioner, he would not have been necessitated to seek redress from your —- 

august tribniui]. 

18. Another irregularity adduced is that your petitioner had on the 16th of July 1846 
addressed a letter to a certain newspaper in self-defence when slandered in the newspapers’ 

Now your petitioner, on the 23rd or 24th of July, informed the Government that he had 
done so. If incorrect, why was he not then rebuked instead of being left perhaps to repeat 
the irregularity, and meet with dismission months afterwards? Your petitioner »ave 
publicity to no official document, and consequently commit led no offence. So strictly indeed 
was his letter confined, as the Marquis admits, to self-defence, that the public were 
requested to suspend all judgment till the truths, in deference to Government orders, could 
with propriety be made known. It was the duty of the Government themselves, by the 
Bengal letter of the 30th of August 1843, to have protected your petitioner upon other 
occasions when attacked by writings in the office, but this they utterly neglected to do. 

The letter in the newspaper was signed, it is remarked, in a feigned name. Yes, to prevent 
a paper war among the editors throughout the Presidency, and to prevent the spread of un- 
chaiitable remaiks and ill-will it was so signed ; and, seeing that it was solely written in self** 
defence, what does it signify how it was signed ? 

18. The Marqufs adverts also to an altercation which took place (not in the court, but 
in chambers). Such altercation, hud he (vide paragraph 6) attended to the letters of the 
judges, would have been altogether avoided. It is sufficient to remark that your petitioner 
regrets having, in an elevated tone of voice, asked for information (when denied) respectin'* 
an injurious letter. And, no doubt, Mr. Lewin regrets having, when excited, used expres¬ 
sions which otherwise would not have been thought of. As to remarks about religious 
expressions, indicating weakness of judgment, style of writing, and animosity, they merit no 
atienticin; if aught upon such grounds became apparent and was deemed objectionable, it 
should have been checked at time. The consistent walk of your petitioner as a gentleman 
and a Christian can be deposed to, were it necessary, by many men of high rank both 
among the clergy and the laity ; and to the last moment' of life he will rejoice in the fact 
that he advocated the cause of the Christians of Tiunavelly, whose houses and schools were 
plundered by hundreds of armed midnight ruffians from the heathen ; who also violated their 
females and perpetrated every possible outrage. As to animosity, if anything could sanction 
such a principle, n would be the conduct he has experienced at the hands of the Directors; 
but he cherishes nasuch feeling, it is ubhoirent to his principles. 

20. Your petitioner has every reason to believe that the onerous and responsible duty 
of dealing with such important matters, and the merit of crushing the first court in the 
Madias 1 residency, devolved not upon the twenty-four members, who in October 1846 
constituted the Court of Directors, bin upon a secret committee, two members alone having- 
signed the despatch of the 20th of January 1847. Be this as it may, the injustice is the 
same. 1 ossibly a perusal of this paper may excite some compassion and regret in the hearts 
of those who perpetrated it. 

21. Your Honourable House will deeply regret to learn, in addition, that your petitioner’ 

icmovul was sanctioned befoie his memorial (written without delay) reached England 
that is, without any opportunity being allowed him of making any defence, or even of 
presenting an answer. In the face of a proceeding, not adopted even in the case of the 
most abandoned criminal, an appeal preferred to the Court of Directors, subsequently to 
Ins reaching England, obtaiued no other notice than that the case had been “deliberately 
considered!” Surely this falls little short of adding insult to injury. “Deliberately con¬ 
sidered,” without permitting the accused to offer explanation or defence, and without 
detecting the weakness and rectifying the errors, so self-evident upon the proceedings of 
the Marquis. r b 

22. Assured, as mentioned in his memorial, that the Court of Directors must neces¬ 

sarily restore him to the Sudder Court as soon as the case reached England, your petitioner 
for the sake of his family, accepled a subordinate situaiion in the interim ; when, however’ 
the proceedings of the Marquis were confirmed, and the full salary drawn by him previously 
to entering the Sudder Court was refused, though granted to the third judge, Mr! Boileau 
lie felt constrained to resign the service. It is submitted that no man of proper feeling 
could act otherwise. * 1 b 


23. Your Petitioner, as one of Her Majesty’s justices of the peace f. >r not less ihan 
20 years, was also a servant of the Crown, as well as a servant of the East India Company ; 
he may, therefore, Jt is hoped, under sec. 51, cap. 85, Act 3 & 4 William 4, claim with 
gieatej confidence the intervention of Parliament, to which high authority it is reserved to 
control, supersede or prevent all proceedings and acts whatsoever of the Governor-general 
in Council, and of course of the minor Presidency of Madras. And the more so, because his 
removal was not opposed to justice merely, but, as shown in the seventh paragraph of this 
petition, to two Acts of the realm. In being deprived, upon grounds almost unintelligible, 
of a situation of 3,000 Z, per annum, he cannot but feel that lie has experienced deep ingrati- - 

tude lind shnmpftil wrntu; wliir-h if ic iKr. rtnfir rS . i. 1 _i c ^ r n* & • 


tucie and shameful wrong, which it is the duty of his country, so long and faithfully served, 
to redress. 


24. Lastly, your petitioner respectfully requests that you will, if necessary, call him to 
your bar to reply to any remarks which may be made, to produce or point out his documents, 
and to name his witnesses. Your Honourable House is further entreated, after due con¬ 
sideration, to pass such final orders as may appear in your wisdom to be just and proper, or, 
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with the consent of Her Majesty, to direct his appointment, under the last clause of sec. 01 , 
Act 0 & 4 William 4, cap. 85, to any office which past pursuits may qualify lrim to fill 
under such form of government as may prospectively be determined upon for India, 

And your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 

Clevedon, 28 June 1853. George J. Waters. 


The Petition of the undersigned Merchants, Manufacturers, Wholesale Traders, and 

Others connected with the Trade of the Town and Neighbourhood of Warrington , in the 

county of Lancaster , 

Showeth, 

That manufactured and other goods, to the value of many thousand pounds a year, are 
supplied by the merchants, manufacturers, and wholesale traders of Warrington, for use or 
consumption in the neighbouring salt district o! Cheshire. 

That the demand foi>such goods in that district greatly depends upon the prosperity of 
the Cheshire salt trade. 

That the unfair and oppressive duty of about 7l. per ton, imposed by the East India 
Company upon salt alone <>n its importation to British India, while all other uoods are 
admitted to that country at moderate ad valorem duties, prevents an immensely greater 
quantity than otherwise would be of salt from being exported to those territories, which m 
injurious to your petitioners in proportion to its prejudicial effect upon the salt trade of 
•Cheshire. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that, whatever new charter or terms be granted 
to the East India Company, a clause may b6 inserted therein, stipulating that no higher 
duty shall be charged in proportion to its value upon salt, on its importation to British 
India, than is levied upon any other goods or merchandise whatever. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

Joseph Perrin, Mayor. 

Peter Ry lands, J. P. 

Benj. Pier point, J. P* 

&c. &c, &c 


The humble Petition of the Merchants, Manufacturers, Tradesmen, and Others of the 

City of Manchester, 

Showeth, 

That the period is close at hand when the Government of this country is expected to 
legislate for tHe future Government of India. 

That the enlightened commercial policy of this country has tended greatly to ameliorate 
tne condition of the masses of the working population, by placing within their reach the 
necessaries as well as many of the luxuries of life. 

That your petitioners feel a great interest in the future well-being of India, and deeply 
deplore the existence of a law which all but deprives the working classes in that country 
of one of the most essential articles of life, namely, salt. 

That a constant supply of salt, of good quality and at a reasonable price, is ol the 
utmost importance to the extensive population of India, particularly to the poorer classes. 

That at present they are mainly dependent upon this article manufactured in that 
country, which is impure in quality, uncertain and insufficient in supply, and most costly 

in price, . , 

That if the salt manufactured in England could he imported into India upon the same 
terms as other imports, a sufficient quantity could be sent to meet the wants of that 
country, pure in quality, certain and sufficient in supply, and at a compaiatively small 

cost. . . x ,, 

That you petitioners believe it to be impolitic and unjust to impose a heavy tax on the 

importation of any of the necessaries of life. 

That the East India Company impose a duty upon salt equal to 7 /. per ton, which is 
not less than 2,000 per cent, upon its value, whereby the supply is become a monopoly in 
the hands of that Company. 

That the imposition of such a duty is contrary to the commercial policy of this country, 
and highly oppressive towards the native population of India. 

That the opening of the trade would materially benefit the commercial interests of this 
country, and your petitioners believe that so important a concession as is now suggested 
would not only lead to a vast increased demand, but would add materially to the happiness 
and comfort of the inhabitants of that enormous empire. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray, that in any arrangements for the future govern¬ 
ment of India, provisions may be made to permit salt to be imported to all parts of British 
India, either free, or at a merely nominal rate of duty. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, 8cc. 

Robert Barnes, Mayor of Manchester. 

Thos. Houldsworth &, Co. 

Oswald, Stevenson , &C 0 . 

&c. &c. &c. 
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The humble Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of the Town and Neighbourhood of 
Northwichy in the County of Chester, 

Showetli, 

That on an average of several years past, not less than 000,000 tons of salt have been 
annually made from brine and rock salt in the salt districts of Cheshire, giving employ¬ 
ment by land and water to at least 5,000 able-bodied men. 

That a constant supply of salt of good quality, and at reasonable prices, is of the utmost 
importance to the extensive population of British India, particularly the lower classes; but 
at present they are almost entirely dependent upon the article manufactured in that country, 
which is impure in quality, uncertain and insufficient in supply, and costly in price. 

That if the salt manufactured in England could be imported into India upon the same 
terms as other produce, a sufficient quantity could be sent from the salt districts of 
Cheshire to meet the wants of that country, pure in quality, certain and sufficient in sup¬ 
ply, and low in price. 

That under no circumstances should any tax or duty be imposed on salt, but in pro¬ 
portion 10 its value, compared with other ariieles of commerce taxed by the East India 
Company. 

That the East India Company have imposed an import duly upon salt equal to iL a ton, 
which of itself is not less than twenty times the value of the article, whereby the supply 
has become a monopoly in the hands of that Company. 

That the imposition of such duty is contrary to the commercial policy of this country, and 
unjust and oppressive towards the native population of India; and thereby the manufac¬ 
turers of salt in Cheshire and elsewhere, are shut out from the markets of that exiensive 
country, or nearly so. 

That the opening of the trade would materially benefit such manufacturers and others 
within such districts; and your petitioners believe that die great saving in the cost of salt 
would lead to a much greater demand by the native population of India for the cotton and 
other goods of English manufacture, and thereby greatly benefit the whole commercial and 
trading interests of this country. 

Your petitioners therefore pray, that in any charter to be now granted to the East India 
•Company, provision may be made that English salt may be imported into all parts of 
British India upon the same terms and conditions as other goods and manufactures. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, (fee, 

Lee P. Townshend, Chairman, 

Magistrate for Cheshire. 

J. H. Harper, 

Magistrate for Cheshire. 

Henry Ashton, 

&c. &c. &c. 


The humble Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of the Borough of JDrottwich, and 
Others, interested in the manufacture of Salt, in the said Borough and District, 

Showetli, 

That your petitioners are largely interested in the manufacture of salt, and are inju¬ 
riously affected by the restrictions at present imposed by the East India Company on the 
importation of salt into India. 

That your petitioners would humbly represent to vour Honourable House, that the manu¬ 
facture of salt as at present carried on in India, under the control and protection of the 
East India Company, is in manifest violation or evasion of the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, 
cap. 85, by which the Company were required to close their commercial business, and 
to discontinue and abstain from all commercial business which shall not be incident to 
the closing of their actual concerns; that by the monopoly thus created, the price of salt 
is rendered exorbitant, whilst the article itself is impure and inferior in quality, and the 
consumption is materially checked; so that while the consumption of salt in this country 
is estimated at 25lbs. per head per annum, the consumption in India is slated by the 
President of the Board of Control to be only 12 lbs. per head per annum, although medi¬ 
cal authorities are of opinion that a free supply of sale is essential to health in tropical 
climates. 

That the import duty of 7 L per ton is entirely disproportioned to the value of the 
article, and that other disadvantages are emailed on the importer; so that the exporta¬ 
tion of salt from this country to India is limited to about 50,000 tons per annum, while 
at the rate of 12lbs. per head, the consumption would be upwards of 800,000 tons per 
annum. 

That to impede by fiscal restrictions the intercourse between this country and our own 
possessions in India, is contrary to those principles of commercial policy which have been 
applied to the removal of restrictions on our intercourse with foreign states ; and that it 
is the duty of the Government and of the East India Company to provide for the collec¬ 
tion of a revenue in India, without excluding the British merchant from the benefit of a 
.market to which he has natural and paramount claims to be admitted, 
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That the shipping and mercantile interests of this country will benefit largely by the 
cultivation of a salt "trade with India, and that this and every other measure which tends 
to raise the condition and enhance the resources of the native population of India, will 
extend the demand for British manufactured products in India, benefit other branches of 
the home trade, and conduce to the benefit of Her Majesty’s subjects generally, both in 
India and the United Kingdom ; while, at the same time, your petitioners believe that mode¬ 
rate import.duty on salt would yield a larger and more certain revenue than can be obtained 
under the present system, as the consumption would be vastly increased. 

Your petitioners therefore pray, that in any measure for the future government of’ India, 
your Honourable House will provide a remedy for the evils herein set forth. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, See. 

J. H. Bradley , Mayor of Droitwich. 

M. W. Lee . ‘ 

T, G. Smith . 

y &e. &c. 8cc. 


The humble Petition of the Mayor, Alderman, and Burgesses of the Borough of Wych, 
otherwise Droitwich, in the County ol Worcester, 

Showetb, 

That the manufacture of salt is the staple trade of this borough, and that its in¬ 
habitants are frequently subjected to commercial depression, and the labouring classes, 
both salt-makers, bargemen, and others, employed in the conveyance of salt to the port 
of Gloucester, to deficiency of employment and consequent distress, arising from the want 
of a more extended market for the suit manufactured in the United Kingdom. 

That a most extensive market for thb salt of this country exists in our Indian empire, but 
that the East Indian Company, by monopolising the manufacture ol salt in Bengal, and 
by the imposition of an enormous duty ol 7 L per ton on its importation, have nearly 
excluded British salt from the Indian market. 

Your petitioners therefore pray, that on the expiration of the East India Company’s 
charter, your Honourable House will abolish the internal monopoly of the East India bom- 
panv, whidh checks the consumption of salt, an article so necessary to the people ot 
India, and will provide for the admission of British salt on fair and equitable terms. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, 8cc. 

Given under the seal of the said Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses, at the Corn t 
Chamber within the borough aforesaid, the 14ih day of June 1853. 

(Seal.) 


The humble Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the City and Port of Gloucester , 
Showetb, 

That your Petitioners are merchants and shipowners generally interested in the pro¬ 
motion of commerce, and especially so in the export of salt, Gloucester bein^ the nearest 
port for the export of the almost inexhaustible resources of the Worcestershire Brine bpnngs; 
and that their trade is materially diminished and deprived of a fair opportunity of progressive 
development by the res trie don at present imposed by the East India Company on the 
importation of British salt into India. 

That your petitioners would humbly represent 10 your Honourable House that the manu¬ 
facture of salt, as at present carried on in India, under the control and protection of the East 
India Company, is in manifest violation or evasion of the Act 3 &4 Will. 4, c. 85, by 
which the Company were required to close their commercial business and to discontinue 
and abstain from all commercial business which shall not be incident to the closing of their 
actual concerns; that by the monopoly thus created, the price of salt is rendered exhorbitant, 
whilst the article itself is impure and inferior in quality, and the consumption is materially 
checked; so that while the consumption of salt in this country is estimated at 25lbs. per 
head per annum, the consumption in India is stated by the President of the Boaid of Con¬ 
trol to be only 12 lbs. per head per annum, although medical authorities are of opinion that 
a free supply of salt is essential 10 health in tropical climates. 

That the import duty of 7 L per ton is entirely disproportioned to the value of the article, 
which could be shipped from this port at 1 Os. to 12s. per ton; and that other disadvan¬ 
tages are entailed on the importer, .so that the exportation of salt from this country to India 
is limited to about 50,000 tons per annum, while, at the rate of 12 lbs, per head, the con¬ 
sumption would be upwards of 800,000 tons per annum. 

That to impede by fiscal restrictions the intercourse between this country and our own 

possessions 
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possessions in India, is contrary to those principles of commercial policy which have been 
applied in the removal of restrictions on our intercourse with foreign states, and that it is 
the duty of the Government and the East India Company to provide for the collection of a 
revenue in India, without excluding the British merchant from the benefit of a market to 
which he has natural and paramount claims to be admitted. 

That the shipping and mercantile interests of this country will benefit largely by the 
cultivation of a salt trade with India, and that this and every other measure which tends to 
raise the condition and enhance the resources of the native population of India will extend 
the demand for British manufactured products in India, benefit other branches of the home 
trade, and conduce to the benefit of Her Majesty’s subjects generally, both in India and the 
United Kingdom; while at the same time your petitioners believe that modevate import 
duty on salt would yield a larger and more certain revenue than be obtained under the pre¬ 
sent system, as the consumption would be vastly increased. 

Your petitioners therefore pray, dial in any measure for the future government of India, 
your Honourable House will provide a remedy for the evils herein set forth. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

Signed on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, 

T. M. Starge, Vice-Chairman. 
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COPY of the Regulations respecting the Allowance of Batta to the Officers of Her 
Majesty’s Service, whilst within the Limits of the Company’s Charter. 


COPY Circular Marine Despatch to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, dated 

10 March 1852. 

Para. 1. Having received frequent representations as to the operation of the regulations 
respecting batta and other allowances made by the East India Company to the officers of 
the Royal Navy serving on the East India station, we have thought proper to revise those 
regulations, and we direct that in lieu of them the following be henceforth adopted. The 
batta payable shall be according to the subjoined scale, viz.:— 


PER ANNUM. 


To the Commander-in-Chief, not being below the rank of Rear-Admiral, at 
the rate of - 

To a Commodore, succeeding to the chief command by the death, resigna¬ 
tion, or coming away of the Commander-in-Chief, at the rate of - 
To a Captain, succeeding to the chief command by the death, resignation, 
or coming away of the Commander-in-Chief, at the rate of - 
To the Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, at the rate of 
To the second in command, not being below the rank of Commodore, at the 
rate of - -- -- -- -- -- - 

To the Secretary to the second in com {hand, at the rate of 
To every Captain, at the rate of - - -- -- -- 

To every Commander, at the rate of ------ - 

To a Lieutenant commanding a vessel of war, but not a transport, at the 
rate of------ - - 

To the ward room, or Lieutenants’ mess of a first, second, or third-rate ship, 
at the rate of - - -- -- -- -- - 

To the ditto, ditto, of a fourth-rate ship, at the rate of - 
To the ditto, ditto, of a fifth-rate ship, at the rate of - 
To the ditto, ditto, of a sixth-rate ship, at the rate of 
To the ditto, ditto, of a sloop or other vessel commanded by a commander, 
at the rate of - -- -- -- -- -- 


Rs. 

30,000 

15,000 

10,000 

1,200 

10,000 

800 

5,000 

2,500 

850 

2,500 

2,000 

1,700 

1,250 

850 


2. The rate of a ship is to be determined according to the classification inserted in the 
Navy List, published by authority of the Board of Admiralty. 

3. Payment of batta to the Naval Commander-in-Chief shall commence from the date 
of his arrival at the first port within the limits of his command, and shall cease on his 
departure from the last port within those limits, and during the same period the secretary 
and the fiag-lieutenant of ihe Commander-in-Chief shall also be entitled to batta. 

4. Batta shall not however be paid to any other officers, except while serving m that part 
of the Indian seas (or in the gulfs or bays communicating therewith) included within the 
10th parallel of south latitude, and the* 105th degree of east longitude; payment com¬ 
mencing on the arrival of the ship on'board which they may be serving at the first 
pon within the said limits, and ceasing on her departure from the last port within the 
same. 
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5. Further, in supei cession of our orders of 11th April 1848, addressed to your Presi¬ 
dency, and of all other orders hitherto issued relative to the accommodation of officers of 
Her Majesty's Navy, when required to be on shore upon the public service, we direct that 
allowances in lieu ot house rent and accommodation on shore are to be paid to the officers 
specified according to the subjoined scale, viz:— 


1 PER ANNUM. 

To the Naval Coni naander-in-Chief, not being below the rank of Rear Rs. 

Admiral, at the rate of - -- -- -- -- 3,500 

To the second in command, not being below*the rank of'Commodore, at 

the rate of 2,500 

To a Commodore or Captain, succeeding to the chief command by the 
death, resignation or coining away of the Commander-in-Chicf, at the j 
rate of ; 2,500 

To each Captain, at the rate of - j 1,000 

6 . These allowances, being payable to the officers in question whether actually resident 
on shore or not, for any period during whicli according to the regulations laid down in this 
despatch, they may be entitled to batta. These allowances being thus rendered continuous,, 
are intended to provide for the accommodation on shore of the naval officers of superior rank 
in whatever part of the Company's territories they may happen to be, and as it has hitherto 
been customary to issue payments of batta to naval officers at Madras only, it will be more 
convenient if the payment of allowances in lieu of house rent likewise be henceforth paid 
at the same place. 

7 . In accordance with our letter to the Government of Madras, of 21 st May 1844, the 
practice of requiring agents drawing batta for naval officers to give security for its refund, 
if overdrawn, must be carefully continued. 

8 . We shall communicate a copy of this despatch for the information of tlie Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Marine Department, East India House, J. C. Mason . 

the 1 Oth J une 1853. 
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East India House, 
14 June 1853. 


James C. Melvill. 


Appendix, No. 4 . 

PAPERS delivered in by Sir C. E. Trevelyan . 


Extract from a Work on the Education of the People of India, by Charles E. Trevelyan y , 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, London 1838 . 


The People of*India. 

Chap. VII. 

The Political Tendency of the different Systems of Education in use in India. 

There can be no dispute as to what our duty as the rulers ol India requires us to do. 
But it has been said, and may be said again, that whatever bur duty may be, it is not our 
policy to enlighten the natives of India; that the sooner they grow to man's estate, the 
sooner they will be able to do without us; and that by giving them knowledge, we are 
giving them power, of which they will make the first use against ourselves. 

If our interest and our duty were really opposed to each other, every good man, every 
honest Englishman, would know which to prefer. Our national experience has given us 
too deep a sense of the true ends of government, to allow us to think of carrying on the 
administration of India except for the benefit of the people of India. A nation which made 
so great a sacrifice to redeem a few hundred thousand negroes from slavery, would shudder 
at the idea of keeping a hundred millions of Indians in the bondage of ignorance, with ail 
its frightful consequences, by means of a political system supported by the revenue taken 
from the Indians themselves. Whether we govern India ten or a thousand years, we will 
do our duty by it: we will look, not to the probable duration of our trust, but to the 
satisfactory discharge of it, so long as it shall please God to continue it to us. Happily, 
however, we are not on this occasion called upon to make any effort of disinterested mag¬ 
nanimity. Interest and duty are never really separated in the affairs of nations, y more 
than they are in those of individuals; and in this case they are in indissolubly united, as a 
very slight examination will suffice to show. 

The Arabian or Mahommedan system is based on the exercise of power and the indul¬ 
gence of passion. Pride, ambition, the love of rule, and of sensual enjoyment, are called 
in to the aid of religion. The earth is the inheritance of the Faithful : all besides are 

infidel 
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VV jgSMel usurpers, with whom no measures are to be kept, except what policy may require. 
Universal dominion belongs to the Mahommedans by Divine right. Their religion obliges 
them to establish their predominance by the sword ; and those who refuse to conform are 
to be kept in a state of slavish subjection. The Hindu system, although less fierce and 
aggressive than the Mnhommedan, is still more exclusive: all who are not Hindus are 
impure outcasts, fit only for the most degraded employments; and, of course, utterly dis¬ 
qualified for the duties of government, which are reserved for the military, under the 
guidance of the priestly caste. Such is the political tendency of the Arabic and Sanskrit 
systems of learning. Happily for us, these principles exist in their full force only in books 
written in difficult languages, and in the minds of a few learned men; and they are very 
faintly reflected in the feelings and opinions of the body of the people. But what will be 
thought of that plan of national educatioh which would revive them and make them 
popular; would be perpetually reminding the Mahommedans that we are infidel usurpers 
of some of the fairest realms of the Faithful, and the Hindus, that we are unclean beasts, 
with whom it is a sin and a shame to have any friendly intercourse. Our bitterest enemies 
could not desire more than that we should propagate systems of learning which excite the 
strongest feelings of human nature against ourselves. 

The spirit of English literature, on the other hand, cannot but be favourable to the 
English connection. Familiarly acquainted with us by means of our literalure, the Indian 
youth almost cease to regard us as foreigners. They speak of our great men wiilv the 
same enthusiasm as we do. Educated in the same way, interested in the same objects, 
engaged in the same pursuits with ourselves, they become more English than Hindu<, just 
as the Roman provincials became more Romans than Gauls or Italians. What is it that 
makes us what we are, except living and conversing with English people, and imbibing 
English thoughts and habits of mind ? They do so too : they daily converse with the be.4 
and wisest Englishmen through the medium of their works; and form, perhaps, a higher 
idea of our nation than if their intercourse with it were of a more personal kind. Admitted 
behind the scenes, they become acquainted with the principles which guide our pro¬ 
ceedings; they see how sincerely we study the benefit of India in the measures of our 
administration; and frotn violent opponents, or sullen conformists, they are converted into 
zealous and intelligent co-operators with us. They learn to make a proper use of the 
freedom of discussion which exists under our government, by observing how we use it our¬ 
selves; and they cease to think of violent remedies, because they are convinced lhat there 
is no indisposition on our part to satisfy every real want of the country. Dishonest and 
bad rulers alone derive,any advantage from the ignorance of iheir subjects. As long as we 
study the benefit of India in our measures, the confidence and affection of the people will 
increase in proportion to their knowledge of us. 

But this is not all. There is a principle in human naiure which impels all mankind to 
aim at improving their condition; every individual has his plan of happiness; every com- 
muniiy has its ideas of securing the national honour and prosperity. This powerful and 
universal principle, in some shape or other, is in a state of constant activity ; and if it be not 
enlisted on our side, it must be arrayed against us. As long as the natives are left to brood 
over their former independence, their sole specific for improving their condition is, the imme¬ 
diate and total expulsion of the English* A native patriot of the old school has no notion of 
anything beyond this ; his attention has never been called to any other mode of restoring 
the dignity and prosperity of his country. It is only by the infusion of European ideas, that 
a new direction can be given to the national views. The young men, brought up at our 
seminaries, turn with contempt from the barbarous despotisms under which their ancestors 
groaned, to the prospect of improving their national institutions on the English model. In¬ 
stead of regarding us with dislike, they court our society, and look upon us as their natural 
protectors and benefactors: the summit of their ambition is, to resemble us; and, under our 
auspice?, they hope to elevate the character of their countrymen, and to prepare them by 
gradual steps for the enjoyment of a well-regulated and therefore a secure and a happy in¬ 
dependence. So far from having the idea of driving the English into the sea uppermost in 
their minds, they have no notion of any improvement but such as rivets their connection 
with the English, aud makes them dependent on English protection and instruction, in 
the re-establishment of the old native governments they see only the destruction of their 
most cherished hopes, and a state of great personal insecurity for themselves. 

The existing connection between two such distant countries as England and India, can¬ 
not, in the nature of things, be permanent; no effort of policy can prevent the natives from 
ultimately regaining their independence. But there are two ways of arriving at this point. 
One of these is, through the medium of revolution; the other, through that of relorm. In 
one, the forward moveWnt is sudden and violent; in the other, it is gradual and peaceable. 
One must end in a complete alienation of mind and separation of interests between ourselves 
and the natives ; the other in a permanent alliance, founded on mutual benefit and good-will. 

The only means at our disposal for preventing the one and securing the other class of 
results is, to set the natives on a process of European improvement, to which they are already 
sufficiently inclined. They will then cease to desire and aim at independence on the old 
Indian footing. A sudden change will then be impossible; and a long continuance of our 
present connection with India will even be assured to us. A Mahratta or Mahomrnedan 
despotism might be ic-established in a month; but a century would scarcely suffice to pre¬ 
pare the people for self-government on the European model. The political education of a 
nation mmt be a work of time; and while it is in progress, we shall be as sale as it will be 
possible for us to be. The natives will not rise against us, because we shall stoop to raise 
them; there will be no re-action, because there will be no pressure; the national activity 
0 . 10 . Kk will 
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No. 4. will be fully and harmlessly employed in acquiring and diffusing European knowledge, and 
irt naturalising European institutions. The educated classes, knowing that the elevation df 
their country on these principles can only be worked out under our protection, will naturally 
cli ng to us. They even now do so. There is no class of oilr subjects to whom we are so 
thoroughly necessary as those whose opinions have been cast in the English mould ; they 
are spoiled for a purely native regime; they have everything to fear from the premature 
establishment ofa native government; their education would mark them out for persecution ; 
ihe feelings of independence, the literary and scientific pursuits, the plans of improvement in 
which they indulged under our government, must be exchanged for the servility and prostra¬ 
tion of mind which characterise an Asiatic court. This class is at present a small minority, 
but it is continually receiving accessions from the youth who are brought up at the different 
English seminaries. It will in time become the majority; and it will then be necessary to 
modify the political institutions to suit the increased intelligence of the people, and their capa¬ 
city for self-government. <*. 

The change will thus be peaceably and gradually effected; there will be no struggle, 
no mutual exasperation; the natives will have independence, after first learning how to 
make a good use of it*; we shall exchange profitable subjects for still more profitable allies. 
The present administrative connection benefits families, but a strict commercial union 
between the fiist mauidacturing and the first producing country in the world, would be a 
solid foundation of strength and prosperity to our whole nation. If this course be 
adopted, there will, properly speaking, be no separation. A precarious and temporary re¬ 
lation will almost imperceptibly pass into another far more durable and beneficial. Trained 
by 11s to happiness and independence, and endow ed with our learning and onr political institu¬ 
tions, India will remain the proudest monument of British benevolence; and we shall long 
continue to reap, in the affectionate attachment of the people, and in a great commercial 
intercourse with their splendid country/ the fruit of that liberal and enlightened policy which 
suggested to us this line of conduct. 

In following this course we should be trying no new experiment. The Romans at once 
civilised the nations of Europe, and attached them to their rule bv Romanising them ; or, 
in other words, by educating them in the Roman literature and arts, and teaching them to 
emulate their conquerors instead of opposing them. Acquisitions made by superiority in 
war, were consolidated by superiority in the arts of peace; and the remembrance of the 
original violence was lost in that of the benefits which resulted from it. The provincials of 
Italy, Spain, Africa, and Gaul, having no ambition except to imitate the Romans, and to 
share their privileges with them, remained to the last faithful subjects of the empire ; and 
the union was at last dissolved, not by internal revolt, but by the shock of external violence, 
which involved conquerors and conquered in one common overthrow. The Indians will, 

I hope, ssoon stand in the same position towards us in which we once stood towards the 
Romans. Tacitus informs us, that it was the policy of Julius Agricolato instruct the sons 
of the leading.men among ihe Britons in the literature and science of Rome, and to give them 
a taste .for the refinements of Roman civibzation.+ We all know how well this plan 
answered. From being obstinate enemies, the Britons soon became attached and confiding 
friends; and they made more btrenuous efforts to retain the Romans, than their ancestors 
had done to resist their invasion. It will be a shame to us if, with our greatly superior 
advantages, we also do not make our premature departure *be dreaded as a calamity. It 
must not be said in after ages, that “ the groans of the Britons ” were elicited by the 
breaking up of the Roman empire ; and the groans of the Indians by the continued existence 
of the British. 

We may also take a lesson from the Mahommedans, whose conquests have been so exten¬ 
sive and so permanent. From the Indian Archipelago to Portugal, Arabic was established 
as the language of religion, of literature, and of law; the vernacular tongues were saturated 
with it; and the youth of the conquered countries soon began to vie with their first instructors 
in every branch oi Mahommedan learning. A polite education was understood to mean a 
Mahommedan education; and the most cultivated and active minds were everywhere engaged 
on the side of the Mahommedan system. The emperor Akbar followed up this policy in 
India. Arabicisecl Persian was adopted as the language of his dynasty; and the direction 
thereby given to the national sympathies and ideas greatly contributed to produce that 
feeling of veneration for t he family which has long survived the loss of its power. This 
ieeling, which in Europe would be called loyalty, is common to those who have been 
brought up in the old learning, but is very rarely found in connection with an English 
education. The policy of our predecessors, although seldom worthy of imitation, was both 
very sound and very successful in this respect. If we adopt the same policy, it will be 
more beneficial to the natives in proportion as English contains a greater fund of true 

knowledge 


* The present trade with India can give no idea of what it is capable of becoming; the productive powers 
of the country are immense; the population of British India alone, without including the native States, is more 
than three times that of all the rest of the British Empire. By governing well, and promoting to the utmost of 
our power the growth of wealth, intelligence, and enterprise in its vast population, wa shall be able to make India 
a source of wealth and strength to our nation in time to come, with w hich nothing in our past history fur¬ 
nishes any parallel. 

f I he words of Tacitus are, u Jam vero principum filios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenin Britannorum 
studiis Galiorum anteferre, ut qui modo linguam Homauam abnuebmit, eloquentiam cencupiscerent. Inde etiam 
habitus nostri honor et frequens toga. Paulatimque discessurn ad delinhoentn vitiorum, porticos et balnea et 
conviviorum elegantiam; idque apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur cum pais servitutis esset*’’ 
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knowledge than Arabic and Persian; and it will be more beneficial to us in proportion as 
the natives will study English more zealously and extensively than they did Arabic and 
Persian, and will be more completely changed by it in feeling ’and opinion. 

These views were not worked out by reflection, but were forced on me by actual observa¬ 
tion and experience. I passed some years in parts of India, where, owing to the compara¬ 
tive novelty of our rule and to the absence of any attempt to alter the current of native 
feeling, the national habits of thinking remained unchanged. There, high and low, rich and 
poor, had only one idea of improving their political condition. The upper classes lived 
upon the prospect of regaining their former pre-eminence ; and the lower, upon that of 
having the avenues to wealth and distinction re-opened to them by 1 lie reestablishment of 
a native government. Even sensible and comparatively well affected natives had no notion 
that there was any remedy for the existing depressed state of their nation except the sudden 
and absolute expulsion of the English. After that, I resided for some years in Bengal, and 
thfere I found quite another set of ideas prevalent among the educated natives. Instead of 
thinking of cutting the throats of the English, they were aspiring to sit with them m the 
grand jury or on the bench of magistrates. Instead of speculating on Punjab or Nepaulese 
politics, they were discussing the advantages of priming and free discussion, in oratorical 
English speeches, at debating societies which they had established among themselves- The 
most sanguine dimly looked forward in the distant future to the establishment of a national , 
representative assembly as the consummation of their hopes—all of them being fully sensible 
that these plans of improvement could only be worked out with the aid and protection of 
the British Government by the gradual improvement of their countrymen in knowledge and 
morality; and that the re-establishment of a Mabommedan or any other native regime would 
at once render all such views impracticable and ridiculous. No doubt, both these schemes 
of national improvement suppose the termination of the English rule ; but while that event 
is the beginning of one, it is only the conclusion of the other. In one, the sudden and 
violent overthrow of our government is a necessary preliminary; in the other, a Jong con¬ 
tinuance of our administration, and the gradual withdrawal of it as the people become fit 
to govern themselves, are equally indispensable. 

Our native army is justly regarded as the pillar of our Indian empire; and no plan of 
benefiting either the natives or ourselves can be worth anything which does not rest on the 
supposition that this pillar will remain unbroken. It is therefore of importance to inquire 
how this essential element of power is likely to be affected by the course of policy which has 
been described. The Indian army is made up of two entirely distinct parts; the English 
officers, and ihe native officers and men. The former will, under any circumstances, stand 
firm to their national interests; the latter will be animated by the feelings of the class of 
society from which they are drawn, except so far as those feelings may be modified by pro¬ 
fessional interests and habits. The native officers rise from the ranks; and the ranks are 
recruited from the labouring class, which is the last that will be affected by any system of 
national education. Not one in five hundred of the boys who are instructed in the ZilJah 
seminaries, will enlist in the army. If the sepoys are educated anywhere, it must be in the 
village schools ; and the organisation of those schools will be the concluding measure of 
the series. The instruction given to the labouring class can never he more than merely 
elementary. They have not leisure for mote. But, such as it is, they will be indebted for 
it to us ; and as it will* form part of a system established and superintended by ourselves, 
we shall take care that it is of a kind calculated to inspire feelings of attachment to the 
British connexion. After this the young men who enlist in the army will become imbued 
with the military spirit, and moulded by the habits of military obedience. J leave to others 
to judge wheiher this training is calculated to make better and more attached, or worse 
and more disaffected, soldiers than the state of entire neglect, as regards their inoral and 
intellectual improvement, in which ihe whole class are at present left. I never heard that 
the education given in the national schools unfitted the common people of England for the 
ranks of the army; although the inducements to honourable and faithful service, which are 
open to them after they enter the army, are much inferior to those which are held out to 
our sepoys. 

Religious instruction forms no part of the object of the Government seminaries. It would 
be impossible lor the State to interfere at all with native education on any other condition ; 
and this is now so well understood, that religious jealousy offers no obstruction to our 
success. The general favour with which English education is regarded, and the multitudes 
who flock to our schools, prove this to be the case. The Brahmins, it is true, ruled supreme 
over the old system. It was moulded for the express purpose of enabling them to hold the 
minds of men in thraldom ; and ages had fixed the stamp of solidity upon it. Upon this 
ground they were unassailable. But popular education, through the medium of the English 
language, is an entirely new element, with which they are incapable of dealing. It dief not 
enter into the calculation of the founders of their system; and they have no' machinery to 
oppose to it. Although they have been priest-ridden for ages the people of India are," for 
for all purposes of improvement, a new, and more than a new, people. Their appetite for 
knowledge has been whetted by their long-compelled fast; and aware of the superiority of 
the new learning, they devour it more greedily than they ever would have done Sanskrit 
lore, even if that lore had not been withheld from them: they bring to the task, vacant 
minds and excited curiosity, absence of prejudice, and an inextinguishable thirst fur in¬ 
formation. They cannot return under the dominion of the Brahmins. The sped has been 
0.10. KK2 for 
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for ever broken. Hinduism is not a religion which will bear examination. It is so entirely 
destitute of any thing like evidence, and is identified with so many gross immoralities and 
physical absurdities, that it gives way at once before the light of European science. 
Mahommetlanism is made of tougher materials; yet, even a Maiiommedan youth who has 
received and English education is a very different person from one who has been taught 
according to the perfect manner of the law of his fathers. As this change advances, India 
will become quite another country: nothing more will be heard of excitable religious 
feelings: priestcraft will no longer be able to work by ignorance: knowledge and power 
will pass from a dominant caste to the people themselves; the whole nation will co-operate 
with us in reforming institutions, the possibility of altering which could never have been 
contemplated if events had taken any other course; and many causes will concur to intro¬ 
duce a more wholesome state of morals, which, of all the changes that can take place, is the 
one in which the public welfare is most concerned. 

There has been a time at which each of the other branches of the public service has 
particularly commanded attention. The commercial, the political, the judicial, the revenue 
departments, have in turn been the subject of special consideration; and decisive steps 
have been taken to put them on a satisfactory looting. My object will be sufficiently 
attained if I succeed in producing a conviction that the time has arrived for taking up 
the question of public instruction in the same spirit, and with the same determination to 
employ whatever means may be requisite lor accomplishing the object in view. The 
absence of any sensible proof that increased taxation is attended with any proportionate 
benefit to India, has long been extremely disheartening both to the natives and to the 
European public officers serving in that cpuntry.* The entire abolition of the transit 
duties, and the establishment of an adequate system of public instruction, would furnish 
this proof, and would excite the warmest gratitude of every body who from any cause feels 
interested in the welfare of India. The interest of a single million sterling,T in addition to 
what is already expended, would be sufficient to answer every present purpose as far as 
education is concerned. Even on the nairowest view of national interest, a million could 
not be better invested. It would ensure ihe moral and intellectual emancipation of the 
people of India, and would render them at once attached to our rule and worthy of our 
alliance. 


EXTRACT from the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Calcutta Bible Association . 

The Scriptures obtained from the Depository during the past year have been in ihe 
English, Bengali, Hindustani, Hindui, Orissa, Italian, French, Portuguese, and Hebrew 
languages, but by far the greater proportions have been in English and Bengali. The 
increased demand of the natives for the Scriptures in English has doubtless been in a great 
measure caused by the advancement of education in that language—the pupils of the 
various colleges and schools can take home a copy of the Bible or Testament in English, 
without exciting those fears on the part of their relatives which the same books in the 
native languages would be likely to excite. The English schools and colleges may be 
instrumental in preparing the mind of the natives for the appreciation of truth, and so far 
may prepare for the reception of the Gospel, the Comrniitee therefore conceive it to be 
their duty to embrace the opportunities now afforded for supplying the New Testament in 
English to those institutions tn which that book is customarily read, and of furnishing the 
same to the pupils of other schools wherein the New Testament is not admitted, who manifest 
a desire to search the Scripture for themselves. 


* A large proportion of the land in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies is held tax-free; but although nothing 
can be more unreasonable than that persons who benefit by the protection of the Government should contribute 
nothing to itsBupport, and throw the whole burden on the rest, it is impossible at present to induce the natives 
to view the subject in this light. Their invariable answer is, that while it is certain that some will be worse 
off, they see no reason to suppose that they will themselves be better off if the exempted lands are brought under 
contribution. 

t The Parliamentary assignment of ten thousand pounds a year still remains to be accounted for to the 
Committee of Public Instruction, from July 1813 to May 1821, with compound interest up to the date of pay¬ 
ment. 
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PAPER put in by Mr, Prideaux . 


STATEMENT showing the Average Prices per Maund of Salt sold by the Company 
in Bengali Wholesale and Retail, from 1886-37 to 1851-52 inclusive. 


YEARS. 

WHOLESALE 

RETAIL. 








Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. p . 

1836—37 - 

- 




- 

- 

4 

3 

6 

2 

9 11 

1837—38 - 







4 

2 

1 

2 

9 11 

1838—39 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

3 

2 

10 7 

1839—40 - 







4 

1 

9 

2 

12 1 

1840—41 - 







4 

2 

10 

2 

13 2 

1841—42 - 







4 

4 

2 

2 

12 9 

1842—43 - 







4 

3 

9 

i 2 

11 - 

1843—44 - 







4 

2 

9 

2 

10 5 

1844—45 







4 

0 

1 

2 

9 1 

1846—4G - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

3 

13 

5 

. 2 

7 9 

1846—47 - 

*» * 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

12 

6 

2 

7 - 

1847—48 - 







3 

7 

9 

2 

3 - 

1848—49 - 







3 

7 

- 

2 

2 11 

1849—60 - 







3 

3 

3 

2 

6 10 

1850—51 - 







3 

3 

9 

2 

- 5 

1851—52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

9 

2 

1 3 
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MEMORANDUM on the Salt Deposit in Scinde , by the Collector of Customs at 

Kurrachee. 

The existence of extensive salt beds in the neighbourhood of Ullah Bund, was brought 
under the notice of the Scinde Government by Captain Baker, late Superintendent of Canals 
and Forests, in 1844, soon after which specimens of the deposit were sent here by the 
Collector of Ilydrabad, which were forwarded to Bombay; but owing to the opposition of 
the salt merchants there, whose interests might be affec ted were Scinde salt to get in the 
market, the subject was for a time dropped. A partial examination was made by the 
Customs’ Department in November 1845, of the country from Allah Bund to the *Sir * Sic Orig. 

mouth of the river, and an attempt was made to ascertain the commercial value of the 
deposit. It was found that no sea-going vessel can go higher up the Koree branch of the 
Indus than Cotasir, which is the port of Luckput; communication is carried on between 
these places by boats of light draft. Ihe expenses attendant on procuring a cargo were 
found more considerable than was anticipated; camels, water, and forage had to be sent 
from Luckput to some distance inland from Kotree, where the article was shipped in boats 
and sent to Cotasir ; there it was'transhipped into a Malabar vessel. The Cutch authorities 
made a heavy claim for anchorage, which had to be met, and the proceeds realized at 
Mangalore were not sufficient to induce another speculation. 

O.io. k k 3 
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In December 1845 . 


Salt: 

E. M. Gordon, H. 
Ricketts, E. Currie, 
Esqrs. 


A letter was addressed by me to the Collector of Malabar, explanatory of all circum¬ 
stances connected with the shipment, and requesting information as to the value of the 
article there, and whether it was likely to meet with a permanent demand; to this no 
answer was returned. The cargo was, however, admitted to entry, and I have never been 
able to obtain any satisfactory information as to the price paid for it; the party induced 
to speculate stating in general terms that it did not pay. 

In August last, a letter was received from the present Collector of Malabar, Mr. Blane, 
stating that a failure had taken place in the annual supply at Malabar, owing to gales of 
wind, and that the deficit, amounting to 15,000 tons, had to be provided for, and inquiring 
if the article could be supplied from Scinde, as the merchants of Malabar had taken 
advantage of the circumstances to raise the rates. Tenders were called for, and but one 
was received, which was six rupees the garce beyond the rate offered by the Malabar 
merchants. 

Not having sufficient data as to the probable expense of shipping from thence, the 
requisite information was not supplied by this department. 

Salt of an equally gepd quality is known to exist in the Goongra, the next branch of the 
Indus westward of me Koree, where a vessel can be laden at a comparatively small 
expense. A specimen of the article was forwarded to Bombay for an opinion, which is 
decidedly favourable, And at once sets at rest the query as to the salt being fit for human 
consumption. 

“ It is just the same as,the salt obtained by evaporating sea water, the salt that is called 
bay-salt; it is not so pure as rock-salt, because it contains a little sulphate of soda, very 
little, and of no consequence, and also some muriate of magnesia, which latter renders it a 
little bitter, but it can readily be removed by washing the salt in fresh water; but as it is, 
I have no doubt it would find a ready market, for it is very much cleaner than what is made 
in the Government salt pans about Bombay/’ 

(signed) A. Leith . 


I 11 the early part of 1847, Lieutenant Burke, of the Engineers, travelled overland from 
Scinde to Cutch, and becoming aware for the first time of the existence of this extensive 
deposit,-addressed a letter to the head of his department, Major Peat, the superintending 
engineer. He estimated the quantity at (1,500) fifteen hundred millions of tons; and 
though, from his own showing, very imperfectly acquainted with.the extent of the beds, yet 
I do not think his estimate over ratf d ; but, he has certainly very considerably under-rated 
the expense of shipping the article at Kotasir. 

The salt used in Kurrachee is brought from the direction of Sonrneanee, where it is found 
in deposit in beds of small size. It is found in the Mullier river, and is met with along the 
entire coast in greater or less quantity. In the interior of the country it is produced by 
parties who gain their living by its manufacture, which is as follows : Patches of salt earth 
are found scattered over the entire face of ihe country ; this salt soil is saturated with water,, 
and the drainage is exposed, in shallow vessels, to the rays of the sun. 

The price of common salt in the Kurrachee bazar is, for a camel load of from five to six 
Bengal maunds, annas 10 , by retail 4 lbs. for a pice. 

(signed) J. McLeod , Collector of Customs. 


(No. 685 .) 

LETTER from the Junior Secretary to the Board of Revenue to the Secretary to the 

Government of Bengal\ 

Si r ^ Fort William, 29 June 1852. 

I am directed by the Board of Revenue, in continuation of the annual report on the 
salt revenue of the Lower Provinces, contained in my letter, No. 878, dated the 29th instant, 
to submit the following observations relative to the comparative advantages under which, 
on the one hand, salt manufactured in the Presidency on account of Government, and on 
the other hand, salt imported into Calcutta by sea, is brought to market, and to the mea¬ 
sures it may be necessary to take in order to place the two more nearly on a footing of equality 
than they are at present. 

2 . It will be remembered that in 1880, a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
recommended that the Government should keep their golahs at all times open for the sale 
of salt at the cost price, the purchaser to pay, m addition, a fixed duty on removing the salt 
from the golahs, and that permission should be given for the import of foreign salt into 
Calcutta on payment of the same duty as that levied on salt sold by the East India 
Company. Tht Committee observed, that if their recommendations (of which those 
above mentioned are the essential ones) were fully and fairly carried out, the monopoly 
of the Company would be reduced ro one solely of manufacture, and the difficulties that 
had previously stood in the way of a fair competition between native and imported salt 
would be removed. 

3. So 
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. So far as respects the importation of foreign salt, the recommendations of the Select Appendix, No. 6. 
Committee have been “fully and fairly carried outbut it appears to the Board, and they ----- 

hope to establish the same to the satisfaction of the Government, that in consequence of 
the meaning hitherto attached to the ambiguous term “cost price,” the salt manufactured 
on account of Government has been offered for sale at much above legitimate rates, and 
that hence the consumption of the latter has gradually decreased, until it appears not an 
improbable contingency, that unless measures be taken to ensure for,it that fair competition 
contemplated by the Select Committee, it will eventually be driven out of the market. 

4 . The erroneous interpretation Of the term “cost price,” referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, arises from confounding the position of Government, as it Was before the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee were carried into effect, with that which the Government has 
since occupied ; in other words, from regarding the Government, instead of the molunghee, 
as the local manufacturer. This may have beef* a correct view of the case in 1830 , when a 
limited supply of salt was annually brought forward and disposed of by the Government at 
public auction, when the Government realised a profit from the sale of salt independent of 
the duty, and when the import of foreign salt .was virtually prohibited ; but now that the 
Committee’s resolutions have been acted upon, it appears to the Board to be altogether and 
most mischievously erroneous. 

5 . When the Government had a monopoly of sale as well as manufacture, and could 
regulate prices at pleasure, it was in its power, first, by lowering prices, to prevent the 
importation of foreign salt (which even at that time might legally take place on payment 
of a fixed duty), and then, by raising them again, to derive a profit far in excess of the fixed 
duty, and limited only by the repressive effect of exorbitant prices on the consumption; under 
those circumstances, it w as clearly the Government who competed with the foreign importer, 
and in the teeth of such competition no foreign salt could be imported. 

0. Rut when the Government was restricted in its operations, and compelled to sell its 
salt at a price equal to the fixed duty added to the cost price, it seems evident, on the least 
reflection, that the position of Government towards the foreign importer was altogether 
changed ; that it ceased to be a matter of the smallest importance to Government (speaking 
with reference to the salt revenu^) whether that revenue was raised by a duty of 325 rupees 
the 100 maunds on the import of foreign salt, of by selling home-made salt at a price equal 
to that duty, plus the cost of production; and that the Government, instead of being any 
longer a competitor, in fact came to hold the balance between the home and the foreign pro¬ 
ducer, and was bound to regulate its interference for revenue purposes in such a manner as 
that both should compete on terms of strict equality. 

7 . This change in the position of the Government appears to the Board to have been 
lost sight of. The Government was still regarded as the manufacturer, and the competition 
as between the Government and the foreign importer; and hence it was determined 
(properly enough, on that hypothesis) that the cost price should consist of all charges in¬ 
curred by Government in connexion with the manufacture, calculated on the average of a 
certain number of years immediately preceding. 

8. Thus the home-manufactured salt, besides being burdened with the expense of a 
Government management, was also charged with a considerable outlay, which though 
incurred by Government nominally for manufacture, was really incurred for ttte purposes 
of collecting the revenue and preventing smuggling. 

9 . In the Board's opinion, the correct principle which ought then to have been, and now 

to be adopted, in calculating the prime cost of home-made salt, is to add to the price 
actually paid to the molqnghees so much of the expense incurred by Government in bringing 
it to market as would be incurred by private individuals or a joini stock company for the 
same purpose, on the supposition that the salt were manufactured under an excise system, 
and subject to the restrictions inseparable from that mode of management, ihe operations 
of Government being confined to the collection of the fixed duty, and the prevention of 
illicit dealings. ' 1 

l(h Before proceeding to explain more fully the grounds upon which this opinion rests, 
the Board desire to refer to the discussions that took place between the authorities in 
India and the Court of Directors, relative to the fixation of price, and to show how, in con¬ 
sequence chiefly of the mode m which effect has been given to the recommendations of the 
Select Committee, the manufacture in Bengal has been affected by the import of foreign 
(salt. 

11. The Court of Directors, in their despatch, dated 4th January 1837 , explanatory of 
the view* as to the manner in which the recommendations of the Select Committee were to 
be parried out, observed that, “ Ihe duty only should be fixed, the price being variable, in 
relation to the original cost of the salt to Government,” and desired that die plan which the 
Government might propose to carry into effect should be reported for their final sanction. 

12. Agreeably to instructions issued by Government on the receipt of this despatch, the 
accountant prepared a statement, showing the average cost and charges per 100 maunds of 
salt foi 10 years, ending on the 3 uth April 1830 , which was submitted to Government with 
the letter of the late Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, No. 907 , dated the 28 th Sep- 

0# l 0 ‘ k k 4 tern ber 


Mr. Secretary 
Prinsep’s letter. 
No. 63, dated 
9 August 1837. 
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n There is an excep¬ 
tion, of no moment 
in the case of Cut 
tack Abra salt. 

o The figures are 
Co s Rupees and 
decimal parts of a 
rupee. 
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tember 1840 The Board oa that occasion* (see para. 14) questioned the propriety of 
including among the expenses of manufacture certain charges which would have to be 
incurred under any system of management, and referred again to the subject in their letter, 
No. 912, dated 21 st September 1843, paragraph 16.f 

13. On the 6 th November 1843, the Government, addressing the late Board, observed, 
“ ItYs obviouslv desirable, as it is in conformity with the views and instructions of the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, so to arrange the duty on imported salt, in connexion 
with the monopoly sale prices and the cost of production, that, on the one hand, the importei 
shall have no ground to complain that he is more heavily taxed than the home producer ; . 
and on the other, that the local manufacture and the interests of those engaged in it shall 
be in no way prejudiced by the admission of foreign salt on more favourable terms.” 

14. On the 4 th December 1843, the Government transmitted to the late Board extracts 
from the Honourable Court’s despatch of the 20 th December 1843, in which it was 
explained, that the duty was to be exclusive of “ the charges incidental to the manufacture, 
such as the price paid to the molunghees, aurung, and transportation charges, &c., all of 
which would become extinct in the event of the abolition of the present system of manu¬ 
facture ” but to include “ all those charges, such as the maintenance of a preventive esta¬ 
blishment, payments to the French and Danish Governments, and others, which would 
have to be’ incurred under any system whatever, by which a revenue should he derived from 
the article of salt.” 

15. This distinction, the Court observed, had been altogether lost sight of by the 
accountant in the statements prepared for the information of the Board, but as the Board 
seemed to be fully aware of the importance of maintaining it, the Court expressed their 
confidence that due care would be taken to distribute the various charges on the salt 
revenue into the classes to which they properly belonged. 

10 . In October 1844, the duty on all salt was reduced from 3£ rupees to 3 rupees a maund, 
and the Government at the same time pledged itself not to alter for a certain period the 
wholesale prices then fixed on the various kinds of salt at the several agency-ghats and the 
Sulke i golahs. These prices were not based on any calculation of cost, but were those 
which happened to be fixed at the time by the Board, who, until then, regulated prices 
according to what they conceived to be the relation of supply to demand. 

17 Revised statements for the 10 years ending with 1035-36, were furnished by the 
accountant on the 14th October1844, and submitted to Government, with the Board’s 
address of the 8 th January 1845. In these statements the following items were assumed 
to be “charges incidental to manufacture,” in the sense intended by the Honourable Court, 
which w-erc to constitute the “ cost price ” of the salt. 

1 . Cost paid to the molunghees. 

2. Aurung charges 

3. Transportation charges. 

4. Khalaree rents. 

5 . Salary of agents. 

6 . Charges for transporting salt to Sulkea. 

7 . Charges for receiving and delivering salt at Sulkea. 

8. Cost of establishment at Sulkea. 

9 . Value of salt lost by accident. 

There were also three other items included in the statements; viz., bounty to pur¬ 
chasers, charges for refining damaged salt, and proportion of irrecoverable balances ; 
but these being obsolete, it will be unnecessary to consider. 

18 On the 18th November 1846, the Government issued orders on the subject. It 
•aonears from the Under Secretary’s letter of that date, that on the receipt oi the Board s 
despatch of the 8 th January 1845, the Government reviewed the several items of charge set 


# Extract: 

,, This abstract shows the lo years’ average ordinary cost and charges per loo maunds of 
lWal i e Puneah” salt. We will first select the Hidgellee salt as an example. We find it costs 
. ° r statement* 02,100 ; the net sale proceeds are 4,12,610, and the profit 3,20,509. But there is 
included in the cost certain items which do not appear to us to be chargeable to the manufacture; 
as for instance, Moshaira proportion of salt office charges and proportion of Ghokey charges j all 
these charges would equally exist if the manufacture on the part of Government was discon¬ 
tinued, and the revenue collected by a pure excise system, or entirely on the importation of salt 

by sea. 

4 Extract: 

16 Under these impressions, the course we would desire to adopt, is to arrive at what are the cost 
and anereeate charges of the several descriptions of salt; but we find a difference of opinion pse- 
vailed in 1840 what items were to be so regarded, that our Board laid statements before the Govern¬ 
ment on the 28 th September 1840, No. 34, and requested the superior authority to determine, to 
which no orders have yet been received. Before proceeding therefore beyond the reduction already- 
effected bv us, simultaneously with the wishes of your Honor, we would request to be informed 
whether the opinions expressed by this Board in regard to the cost and charges and net profit have 
been decided on by Government. 
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forth in the accountant’s statements, and was of opinion that the salary of agents ought not Appendix, No, 6. 

to be charged to the manufacture of salt, bin to revenue, “ as, in all probability, having to - 

be incurred under any system for purposes of prevention.*' But as the statements then 
submitted only brought clown the accounts to the 30th April 1836, the accountant was 
required by Government to prepare fresh statements on the same principle as before; first, 
for 10 years, ending with 1842-43; and afterwards for three years, ending with 1844-45. 

19, In the meanwhile the Court of Directors having received the Board’s despatch of the 
«th January 1845, with the statements first prepared by the accountant, had addressed 
the Government in the following terms: 


« These statements have been prepared for the purpose of enabling you to carry into 
effect, as enjoined by us, the recommendation of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, which sat in 1836, that the duty to be imposed should be fixed at the lowest 
rate consistent with the maintenance of the revenue, and not exceeding the average rate of 
the net profit of the Company’s monopoly for the last 10 years.” 

“ We need only observe, that in these amended statements the salt accountant has rightly 
understood the principle on which it was our desire that they should be framed ; the results 
above given being arrived at by deducting from the sale proceeds the charges incidental to 
the manufacture, store, and sale of salt on account of Government, excluding from con¬ 
sideration all charges belonging exclusively to the maintenance of the revenue, which would 
have to be incurred if the manufacture on the part of the Government were wholly aban¬ 
doned, and the revenue derived by an excise on manufactured, and a Customs’ duty on 
imported salt.” 

20. The Government, therefore, considering, apparently, that the Honourable Court had 
sanctioned not only the principle on which the accountant’s statements had been prepared, 
but also the details, proceeded to fix the prices of the several descriptions of salt then in 
store, according to the accountant’s average of those years, inclusive of the salary of the 
agents, and upon this footing the “ cost price” of the several kinds of salt manufactured on 
account of Government has" been calculated from time to time until now. The Court of 
Directors reviewing these proceedings in their despatch, dated 18th August 1847, observed, 
*• The Government state (para. 2), that in their opinion the salary and commission of salt 
agents should be excluded from the cost of manufacturing and storing salt, as it appeared 
to them more -properly chargeable to the collection of revenue, is, in all probability, 
having to be incurred under any system for purposes of prevention. We differ from the 
Government in this opinion; for although it may be admitted that some portion of the 
charge of the salaries of salt agents would have, under any system, to be incurred for 
preventive purposes, yet those officers are ostensibly and principally employed in super¬ 
intending and controlling the manufacture of salt, and not in the collection of the revenue 
derived from it. We consider, therefore, that their salaries are fairly chargeable to the 
manufacture, and the exclusion of that item from the cost of the Government salt would 
undoubtedly give rise to cavils and objections on the part of importers.” 


The Under Secre* 
tary’s letter, No. 
3050, dated 18 Nov,. 
^846. 


Mr. Secretary Hal- 
liday’s letter, No. 
436, dated 3 No¬ 
vember 1847. 


1844. 1 


21. From the following statement it will be seen that the imports of 
foreign salt, which up to 1844-45 were comparatively small, began to 
increase largely after the first reduction of duty, and that although the 
cost prices of Government salt have been intermediately reduced by 
economical arrangements to the extent noted on the margin,* yet the 
imports have continued to increase until, in 1851-52, they amounted 
to 56$ per cent, of the whole Rowannah supply. 


*Hidgeilee 
Tumlook - 
Chittagong 
Arracan - 

Cuttack 
Balasore - 
Khorda 


Sulkea: 


74 

*5 

By 

8*2 


113 

118 

121 


66 

68 

80 

n 

75 

«5 






WHOLESALE. 

IMPORTS. 

EXCISE. 

TOTAL. 








Mau rids. 

]\launds. 

Mounds . 

Mounds. 

1842-43 

* 

- 

- 

3,870,635 

892,740 

- 

4,763,375 

1843-44 

- 

- 

- 

3,907,624 

967,013 

- 

4,874,637 

1844-45 

- 

- 

- 

4,150,346 

970,595 

- 

5,120,941 

1845-46 

- 

- 

- 

3,399,275 1 

1,581,986 

- 

4,981,261 

1846-47 

- 

- 

- 

3,711,446 

1,466,744 

- 

5,178,190 

1847 ~48 

- 

- 

- 

3,988,541 

1,615,084 

- 

5,603,625 

1848-49 

- 

- 

- 

3,316,637 

1,610,256 

16,450 

4,943,343 

1849-50 

- 

- 

- 

3,383,833 

2,103,219 

23,630 

5,510,682 

1850-51 

- 

- 

- 

2,825,100 

2,601,033 

35,000 

5,461,133 

1851-52 

- 

- 

- 

2,239,952 

2,926,866 

18,600 

5,185,418 


0.10. 


Ll 
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Appendix, No. 6. The result of this unexpected increase in the supply of foreign salt has, of course, 

- been to compel the Government to contract the home-manufacture, and, in pursuance of 

that object, to abolish the agency of the 24 pergunnahs, to suspend the manufacture tor an 
indefinite period in Chittagong, and to limit it in Cuttack to the quantity required for local 
consumption. The provision in the remaining agencies has also become less than in former 
years, and is likely, unless measures can be taken to alter the present tendency of affairs, to 
be still further diminished. No salt is now manufactured along the whole line of coast 
from the Hooghly to the southernmost point of the Chittagong district. 

23. This state of things, so injurious to the home producer and to the industrial interests 
of the country, appears to the Board to demand close inquiry, and, if possible, the appli¬ 
cation of a remedy. The discontinuance in any district of a manufacture in which thou¬ 
sands of persons have been engaged all their lives, and from which they have derived a large 
portion of their subsistence, is a most serious calamity, which the Government is bound to 
avert by every possible means consistent with the maintenance of the revenue derived from 
salt, and with fairness to the foreign importers. 

24. The Government has long ceased professedly to derive any advantage in the way o, 
profit from the manufacture of salt, the principle upon which wholesale prices are adjusted 
having been, since J846, at least to add the fixed duty to the cost of produce, calculated on 
an average of three years. The system of agency manufacture is therefore puisued, not 
with a view to make a profit by the manufacture over and above, or otherwise than in the 
form of the fixed duty, but as the cheapest and most convenient form of coliectin g* the 
revenue. But, in fact, the Government does unwittingly continue to derive a profit from 
the home-manufacture of salt, to the great advantage of the foreign trader and the injury 
of the home-producer, by charging upon the agency salt several items of cost, which, 
though apparently connected with manufacture alone, are really incurred for the purposes 
of collecting the revenue and preventing smuggling. 

25. That this is really the case will appear clearly, if it be borne in mind, what is 
undoubtedly the fact, that the Government is not the manufacturer of the salt, but the 
purchaser, collector, and storer of it for revenue purposes, and that the competition is to 
be regarded not as beiween the importer and the Government, but as between the foreign 
manufacturer and the molunghee, between the importer and the dealer, who, in the absence 
of Government interference, would bring the home-made salt to market. 

2(>. Hence many of the agency charges which, so long as the Government was regarded 
as the manufacturer appeared to be, and on that hypothesis were no doubt rightly called 
manufacturing charges, must stand in a very different light when the molunghee is regarded 
as the manufacture r, and the Government as interfering between him arid the wholesale 
merchant, simply for the purpose of revenue. 

27. If the salt now made in Bengal, instead of being collected by Government agents 

and stored in Government golahs, were made under the system of excise, the Government 
would obviously realise nothing but the fixed duty, and all charges of collection and pre¬ 
vention would fall on the revenue. Wherever persons were permitted to make salt under 
such a system, it would be necessary to employ additional establishments to supervise the 
works and prevent frauds on the revenue, and it is probable that the regular preventive 
service would also have to be augmented, because the mofussil officers of the agencies are 
now employed in preventing smuggling, as well as in receiving the salt from the manu¬ 
facturers. All the agency expenses which are now thrown upon salt would be swept 
away, but instead, there would have to be incurred an outlay in proportion to the number* 
of works licensed, and the whole of this outlay must be a charge upon the revenue. f 

28. There cannot be a more apposite illustration of thp truth of the foregoing observa¬ 
tions, and of the disadvantage under which the native manufacturer now labours, than that 
afforded by a correspondence which has recently passed between the Board and the pro¬ 
prietors of the Narainpore Salt Works, regarding the special establishment maintained 
there to supervise the manufacture. The Government is aware that salt is made at 
Narainpore under an excise system, the fixed duty being paid on all salt cleared from the 
works under Rowannah, and the proprietors disposing of the salt to the best advantage. 

20. The expense of this establishment, which it is necessary to maintain, in addition to 
the regular preventive force of the Barricpore division, has hitheito been borne by Govern¬ 
ment, but on an application being made by other parties for permission to make salt elsewhere, 
on similar conditions, it appeared lo the Board that the above arrangement placed ihe pro¬ 
prietors of the Narainpore works in a better position than the molunghees, and the depart¬ 
ment in a worse position as regards the former than as regards the latter; because, in 
the case of the Narainpore works, the Government receives nothing but the bare duty, out 
of which it has to pay the additional establishment, whereas in the case of the molunghees* 
the Government clears the whole duty, and charges the whole expense of the ex tin pre¬ 
ventive (included in what is termed the manufacturing) establishment to them. 

30. But the proprietors, on being called on to say why on these grounds they should not 
be made to bear the expense of this extra establishment, employed exclusively for the 
surveillance of the wotks, protested against being placed in a worse position than importers 
of foreign salt, who pay the fixed duty and nothing more, all charges of collection and 
prevention being paid by the Government from the revenue. 

31. This 
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31. This objection appeared unanswerable, and hence the Board being placed in the Appendix, No. 6* 

dilemma of either continuing to do injustice to the molunghees, by paying the expense of _ 

the Narainpore establishment from the revenue, or doing injustice to the Narainpore 
proprietors by imposing upon them a charge from which importers are free, were under the 
necessity of allowing matters to remain as they were; for it was not in the power of the 
Board, on the one band, to charge importers with the expense of collection, or on the other 
hand to transfer any part of the charges which have hitherto been assumed to constitute 
the cost price from salt to revenue. 

32 . It seems, therefore, to the Board, that, in reconsidering each item of the charge, 
with u view to relieve the agency salt from all charges not borne by imported salt, or by 
salt made under the excise system, the question to be asked is, whether the charge would 
be incurred by private individuals, or a joint-stock company engaged in manufacturing 
salt and bringing it to market, subject only to the restrictions necessary, as in the case of 
the Narainpore works, for the protection of the revenue. If this question cannot be 
answered in the affirmative, the charge must necessarily, in the Board's judgment, be one 
either of prevention or of collection, not of manufacture, and therefore not properly charge¬ 
able on salt, but on revenue. 

33. The Honourable Court have expressed their opinion that only those charges which 
would have to be incurred, under any system of management, ought to be debited to 
revenue; and in this category they include only those charges which are not ostensibly 
connected with the manufacture. But in the view taken by the Board, this opinion is 
defective, and its operation injurious to the Bengal manufacturers in two respects; for, in 
the first place, the revenue ought to be charged not only with the expenses that would be 
incurred under any system, but with all expenses that, under a different system, would be 
saved altogether, and, in the next place, many of the charges which are nominally of manu¬ 
facture, are, in reality, of collection, and consequently debitable to revenue. No charge, 
in short, which, under a system of excise would either fall oh the Government or be saved 
altogether, ought to be included in the “ cost price ” of salt. Such charges are incurred 
for purposes of revenue, and not of manufacture. 

34. It is very possible that, even after making all deductions from the cost price of 
agency salt, which, on the principle above explained, may be found practicable, foreign salt 
will still continue to compete successfully with the produce of Bengal. This is especially 
the case with the salt of the United Kingdom, because of the great difference in bulk 
between the exports and imports, the former consisting entirely of raw produce, and the 
latter of manufactured goods. The excess tonnage must be filled up, and it is more to the 
advantage of the shipowner to import salt, at however low a freight, than to send a ship 
in ballast, for a salt cargo is considered beneficial to the timber ot a vessel, and the salt 
is put on board, and landed free of all charge to him. It cannot, however, be doubted that 
every reduction in the cost price of home-made salt will have a tendency to remove the 
disadvantage under which it nows suffers, and at all events the native manufacturers will 
have no ground, as they now have, for complaining that they are ruined, not by fair com¬ 
petition, but in consequence of being burdened with charges incurred by the Government 
solely for purposes of revenue, and not properly incidental to the manufacture. 

35. The Board now proceed to apply the principle laid down in the 32d and 33d paras, 
to the several items of charge, as shown in the accompanying statement for 1856, S. S. 
prepared from the accounts furnished by the several agents. 

I. Cost paid to the Molunghees. 

36. This is no doubt purely a manufacturing charge, and must con¬ 
tinue to be borne by salt. At the same time it may be observed, that the 
cost is somewhat higher than it would be if the trade were in the hands 


the salt and paying for if, and these unauthorised perquisites must aug¬ 
ment the price ot the salt. This, however, is only to be remedied by vigi¬ 
lance on the part of the salt agents, and the adoption of the lowest rates 
consistent with a fair remuneration for the molunghee's labour. 

II. Aurung Charges. 

(a). Fixed Establishment , Sadder and MofussiL 

37. The cost of the Surider and that of the Mofussii establishments, 
though entered as one item in the statement, seem to the Board to rest 
on different grounds. The former, or something analogous to it, would 
probably have to be incurred by private individuals, on account ot the 
receipt, storage, and delivery ot salt, and therefore it is not proposed to 
relieve the salt of any part of the expense incurred under that head * But 

the 
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91.075 1 3 


* It must not be forgotten, however, that a portion of the time of some of the least paid officers of 
he Sadder establishment is taken up with the receipt of reports and disposal of cases connected 
?ith smuggling. It is not probable that the same amount of expense would be incurred by uuli- 
iduals or a joint stock company. 
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the Mofussil establishment is employed exclusively for preventive purposes, and the cost 
of it, under a different system, would either be wholly saved, not to the Government only, 
but to the producer, whoever he might be, or incurred by the former for the purpose of 
maintaining an additional preventive force. If, as at Narainpore, the salt were to be made 
within a limited enclosure, and stored on the spot, nearly the whole of the expense incurred 
for Mofussil establishments under the existing agency system would be saved ; and if it 
were to be collected from molunghees, within a given extent of country and stored at a 
convenient ghfit, the existing preventive force would not be sufficient to prevent illicit 
manufacture and removal, and an additional preventive establishment, corresponding to 
the Mofussil establishment of the agencies, would be required. Under any circumstan¬ 
ces, therefore, the charge of Mofussil establishment, as it is nbt necessarily a manufac¬ 
turing charge, ought not, in the Board’s opinion, to fall upon salt. 


Hidgellee 

Tumlook 

Cuttack 


(6). Burkundaz Guard. 

This item may fairly be treated on the same principle as the salaries 
of .ageijts, to be noticed presently, two-thirds being charged to revenue and 
one-third to salt. The burkundazes are chiefly employed to guard large 
accumulations of salt collected together for revenue purposes, and the 
value of which (rendering a guard necessary) is enhanced sixfold by the 
duty. Under an excise system, a single chovvkeedar would suffice to guard 
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thil 

and anv additional - „ . - ,, • 

removal" of the salt without payment of duty, would not be a charge upon the manu¬ 
facture. > 


store of a private merchant, so far as his interests were concerned, 
force which the Government might require, in order to prevent the 
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3,432 
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(c). Pensions. 

39 . These are clearly chargeable to revenue. 

L-': 7 -A ■ 1;' 

(d). Temporary Pokhlan Establishment and Dawk Runners. 

40. These expenses appear to the Board to rest precisely on the same 
footing us ihe regular Mofussil establishment, and to he incurred only in 
consequence of the mode in which the Government thinks proper to collect 
the revenue. Under any other system they would either be saved to all 
parties, or incurred directly and unquestionably as a revenue charge. They 
ought therefore to be charged to revenue. 


Hidgellee 
Balasore - 


Rs. a. p. 
352 7 2 
269 12 11 


622 4 1 


(c). Ferry Establishment . 

• 

41. This is not properly a charge on the salt department. Certain 
ferries within the limits of the Government fuel lands have been either 
established or resumed by the agents, and their rents appropriated, if the., 
salt is charged with the expense of maintaining the necessary ferry esta¬ 
blishment, it should be credited with the rents, but in fact, neither ought 
to be taken into account in estimating the prime cost of salt, and this 


wvy > --- _ C 

item should therefore be excluded from the calculation. 


(/)• 


Building and repairing Golahs , Bridges , Drains, &c. and Cutcherries, and 
excavating Docks and Canals . 


Hidgellee 

Tumlook 

Balasore 

Pooree 


Rs. a . p. 

- 4,484 5 7 

- 3,234 3 

- 303 15 3 

81 15 - 

8,104 7 9 


42. These the Board think must continue to be charged as expenses 
of manufacture. They would have to be incurred, perhaps to the same 
extent, under anysystem of management, by parties engaged in the 
trade. 


Hidgellee 

Tumlook 


(g). Poonea Charges , Gotcha Salt Compensation , and hirtee Charity. 

Rs. a. p . 

- 3,*73 8 5i 43 . These are obsolete charges, which have been discontinued, and require 
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no notice. 
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(//). Temporary 
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Temporary Bhang ah Establishments , and Baskets, Jute , §c. used for Bhangak 
vv Weighment . 

44. There are two weighments at the Hidgellee and Tumiook agen¬ 
cies ; one in the Mofussil called tlie “ Bhangah,” and the other at the Hidgellee 
golahs, called the u Purtul” or check. If the manufacture were conducted 
by private persons, one of these weighments would cease, as the salt 
wpuld only be weighed once, whether it was purchased from the molun- 
ghees at the golahs, or at the place of manufacture. In the latter case, an 
article of such small value as salt would not be weighed a second time 

by the dealer, though the Government, for revenue purposes, might think 
it necessary to take measures to ensure the storage of all salt purchased fromthe molun- 
ghees. The Board therefore propose to charge the salt with the expense of the Bhangah 
weigh men t, but to debit the cost of the purtul weighment (see next paragraph) to the 
revenue. 

( 1 ). Purtul , or Import Weighment. 

45. This item, as stated in the preceding paragraph, the Board pro- Hidgellee 

pose to debit to revenue. ' " lumlook - 
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(j). Cutcherry and Golah Ground-rents. 

46. This is a manufacturing charge; rent would have to be paid I’cjr r V^Qok fc - 
premises which any private trader might occupy. Balasore - 


Balasore 


(k). Fuel Watchers and Straw for covering Bahir Btindees . 

47. These charges, incurred in the Cuttack agencies only, may be left 
as manufacturing charges. 

(Z). Zemindars Moshakira. 

48. This, as in the Cuttack province, is a payment of anna a maund 

to the zemindars of the province of Cuttack on all salt made within their Balasore 
respective zemindaries, partly as an equivalent for the use ol the lands Cuttack 
which they might otherwise devote to other purposes, and partly as a Boree 
compensation to them for the profits they formerly derived from the manu¬ 
facture of salt. In the former light it is doubtless a manufacturing charge, 
and the Board are not prepared to recommend that it should be other¬ 
wise treated. If the Government were to cease making salt in Cuttack, the payment 
would naturally cease/ and the fuel lands would revert to the zemindars, but their privi¬ 
lege of manufacturing salt would not revive. 


Rs. a. p. 
13 15 10 

600 - - 
20 5 8 

<>34 5 G 


Rs. a. p. 
1,284 - - 


Rs. a. 
28,246 3 4 

17A99 15 5 

25,35 ^ 10 

71,502 12 9j 


(m). Value of Khorakee Salt to Zemindars . 

49. This is clearly a revenue and not a manufacturing charge. It occurs 
only in the Balasore agency, and appears to be a payment secured to the Balasore 
zemindars by way of compensation for the profits they enjoyed from the 
manufacture before the Government imposed a duty upon salt. The same amount would 
have to be paid to them under any circumstances, so long as a revenue continues to be 
derived from this source. 


Rs. a. p. 

2 ,Ol8 12 5 


(ft). Cost and Revenue of Surruf Salt. 

50. This is a manufacturing charge, and ought properly to be included 

— ■ * * * * * balasore * 

( 0 ) Contingencies. 


o v a 1 

under the first head, viz., cost paid to the molunghees. 


Rs. a. p. 
2,508 15 11 


* It is an open question whether, under such circumstances, the proprietors of the tributary mehals 
would not be entitled to some compensation. 
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Contingencies . 


51 . The details of these are not specified in the accounts rendered to the 
Board, but. the amount is small, and the Board would propose to charge 
one half to manufacture, and the other moiety to revenue ; to allot it in 
any other proportions that, on further inquiry, might be found more 
accurate. 


5,229 

1,740 


5 7 


44,853 H 


I'll. Transportation Charges. 

As* a ' P' 52 - These are incurred for conveying the salt from the aurungs, or 
14,422 15 10 manufacturing grounds, to the agency golahs. So far as this operation, 
23,401 b 10 conducted by Government, takes the salt out of the regular course of 
2 2 trade, which it would follow if manufactured under an excise system, 

the charge must be considered as one of revenue, and not of manufacture. 
For instance, the whole of the salt produced in the Tumlook agency, say, 

^ _ 700,000 maunds, is for the convenience of Government and the security 

of the revenue stored at Tumlook, contiguous to the agent's office and 
residence, and a large proportion of it is brought from the banks of the Iluldee river, 
and other distant au rungs. Supposing the same quantity of salt to be manufactured 
under an excise system, and the average quantity made at each licensed work to be 50,000 
maunds (nearly double the quantity made at the Narainpore works; it is obvious that a 
considerable proportion of the transportation charges would be saved. The proprietor of 
each licensed work would store his salt at a place conveniently accessible to merchants, 
and from thence, as in the case of Narainpore salt, it would be conveyed, under rowannah, 
direct to its destination. It appears, therefore, to the Board, that only a proportion of these 
charges should be debited to salt. It is impossible to say exactly what that proportion is, 
and indeed it must differ in every agency ; but on the whole the Board believe that, under 
an excise system, the cost of transporting the salt to the local depots would be consider¬ 
ably less than one-half that incurred by Government for the same purpose- At Narain¬ 
pore, the cost is nearly nominal, as the store is immediately contiguous- to the works,, 
and on the banks of a navigable river. To transfer one half of the present charges of trans¬ 
portation fiom salt to revenue appears therefore to the Board a moderate proposal, and 
less than in strict justice to the manufacture might be made. 1- i« 


IT. KhalareU Rents. 

R$. a. p. 53 , This item ought never to luave been included in the cost price of 
22 , 753 .10 11 the salt, even on a strict construction of the principle laid down by tire 

3,880 9 8 honourable Court. The Board presume it to have been supposed by the 

___6 . accountant that these rents, as they are improperly called, were paid to 

~ _the zemindars for the use of the khalaree lands, and would cease on thp 

discontinuance of the manufacture; but this supposition, if formed, is cer¬ 
tainly erroneous. The nature of the khalaree rents, or rather duty, in the agencies of theV 
24 pergunnahs and Chittagong, was fully investigated by a Committee in 1820 ; and 
by a resolution of Government, dated the 8th of September of that year, the amount of 
these rents was settled on the zemindars in perpetuity. By a subsequent, resblutiofy df 
Government, dated 30 th March 1836, the khalare^ reiits paid to the zemindars of settled 
estates in Hid gel lee, were declared to be of the same character, and precisely analogous^ 1 
to the moshaira paid in unsettled estates of the same district, which has already been 
specially excluded from the calculation of the prime cost 6f salt. T 11 

L Wiilfo' «MP 
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V. Salary of Agents. 

54 . Under this item may also be considered those of deputy and assistant 
salt agents, civil assistant surgeon and native doctor, and the Commis¬ 
sioner's salary in Cuttack. 

55 . These charges, it appears to the Board, are purely incidental to a 
Government system of manufacture, and are incurred solely for the pur¬ 
pose of collecting the revenue and preventing illicit manufacture. Were 
the manufacture and provision of the salt in private hands, it would 

either be necessary to employ trustworthy agents or gomashtas to look after the works*, 
or the proprietor of the works must himself superintend the manufacture, and derive 
Irom it some remuneration for the time and labour, over and above the profit, with 
which, as an absentee, he might be satisfied. But the proprietors or their agents would, 
under those circumstances only, have to see that all salt paid for was brought into 
ftcre and accounted for. It would be no business of theirs, as it is of the Government 
agents, to prevent other people from manufacturing salt. And the expense of employing any 

probable 
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probable number of native agents on that footing would be very much less than the cost Appendix, No 15. 

of a single European functionary, suchas those whom to the Government find it necessary —•— 

to entrust the management of an Agency, whose duty is not confined to the mere purchase 

and delivery of salt as an article of merchandise, but comprehends the prevention of illicit 

manufacture, smuggling, and peculation, the prevention of extortion by the petty officers 

of the department,"and, in short, the monopoly of an article of which the Value is raised by 

the imposition of duty to six times its prime cost. The Board therefore propose to charge 

only one-third of the Bengal agents’ salaries, or 10,000 rupees each to salt, and in 

Cuttack the difference between the salaries of the agents and those which they Would 

draw if they were collectors only, viz. 5,000 rupees each. 

The expense of deputy and assistant agents and medical officers ought, in the Board’s 
opinion, to be borne entirely by the revenue, and no part of the salary of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Revenue in Cuttack (who is not paid differently from Commissioners employed 
exclusively in land revenue duties) should be charged to salt. 


VI, Charges for transporting Salt to Sulkea. 


VII. Charges for receiving and delivering Salt at Sulkea. 
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VIII. Cost or Establishment at Sui.kra # . 
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56 . These are no doubt manufacturing or rather producing charges, as they would have 
to be incurred under any circumstances in respect to the salt of Cuttack, and to such por¬ 
tion of Hidgellee salt as the first-hand dealers might think expedient to bring to market 
at Calcutta, instead of selling to wholesale merchants on the spot. But it is to be appre¬ 
hended that these necessarily heavy charges may oblige the Government to discontinue the 
manufacture, except for local consumption. This indeed ba$ already happened in Cuttack 
itself; and the same result is likely to follow in Khurdah, the produce of which is for sale 
at Sulkea, at a higher price than that of Hidgellee. 

IX. Value of Salt lost by Accident. 

57. Where salt is lost by accident in course of manufacture or trans¬ 
port (provided the latter is in the ordinary route of traffic), or even Hidgellee 
when stored in heaps, in the aurungs, the value of the salt so lost is Tumlook 

■* fairly debitable to the prime cost of the remainder, but when salt is lost in 
its passage to a central Government depot, out of the regular course of 
trade, or after being stored therein, the value of such salt ought to be 
Charged to the revenue. The Government consider it necessary for revenue purposes, and in 
dfiler to prevent a possible dearth of salt, to keep in store a stock of 40 or 50 lakhs of 
m&unds mi. addition to the ordinary stocks in the hands of the dealers; but under an 
excise system no such necessity would exist, and the risk attending such a vast accumu¬ 
lation would be incurred neither by the Government nor by the private dealers. 

50 . If, of the charge* above detailed, those which the Board propose to charge to 
revenue be deducted from the present cost pi ice of salt, it may be expected that at. the next 
annual revision the wholesale price of the salt of the Bengal agencies may be reduced by 
about 15 rupees the 100 maunds, and of the Cuttack agencies by somewhat less. Sup¬ 
posing only the same quantity of salt to be sold by wholesale as in 1851 - 52 , the gross pro¬ 
ceeds would be diminished thereby by about 282,027 ru- Maund .< 

pees, and as the actual expense would remain the same, the £ en(ya j sa j t „ _ i.r35.260 at 15 p’ 0 / o 

whole would be a net loss to Government, and this loss Cuttacksalt - - 517,380 at lop’"/l 

would increase in proportion to the improvement which Arrakan and Madras 
the proposed deductions might create in the demand for Salt - - - 177*840 

home-made salt, supposing a corresponding diminution to -- 

take place in the import of foreign salt. Total - - 2,230,480 


Maunds * 

132,7*9 

30,200 


Rs r 

2,30,289 

51,738 


282,027 


59. Upon this a question arises whether the Government is to sustain this loss for the 
benefit of the nvolimghees, especially after the diminution which the salt revenue has 
sustained in consequence of the successive reductions of duty that have taken' place since 
1844, Undoubtedly, as it appears to the Board, if the measures above advocated are 
necessary in order to place the salt manufacturers of Bengal on a lair footing of equality 

v ^ with 


* This item does not appear in the annexed statement, not being included in the agency accounts, 
but it enters into the triennial adjustment prepared by the accountant. 
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Appendix, No. 6. with the foreign producer, and to annul the protection which the latter has enjoyed since 
the change in the system of regulating prices, and in the manner of conducting the sales of 
Government salt, was introduced, the expense necessary, for the accomplishment of this 
Object must be borne by Government. If it be thought that the result of reducing the * 
duty upon salt is not favourable, and that the increase in consumption has not sufficiently 
compensated for the loss of revenue, the remedy for this is a partial re-imposition of the 
duty on all kinds of salt, both home and foreign, not the maintenance of an unfair charge 
upon one for the benefit of the other, The two questions, in fact, have no connexion with 
each other. 

60. It may perhaps be thought, as apprehended by the Court of Directors in 1847, that 
the foreign producers, especially those of the United Kingdom, may cavil at the measure, 
and renew those objections to the mode of administering the salt revenue of Bengal, which, 
since the admission of foreign salt on such eminently favourable terms, have been silenced. 

The Government, however, as already observed, has no interest whatever, so far as the salt 
revenue is concerned, in maintaining the home manufacture. It is bound to take care that 
the industry of iisjiiative subjects is not subjected to any burdens which are not equally 
borne by the foreign importer, and no fear of misrepresentation or of clamour, unfounded in 
reason, is likely tq induce it to swerve from this object when the means of attaining it are 
satisfactorily made out. 

61. If it he asserted that, however the matter be disguised, the Government is actually 
the manufacturer of salt in Bengal, that it makes advances for the salt, and that, in fact, the 
molunghees are its labourers and servants, who are paid according to the quantity of salt 
they produce, instead of by daily wages, the reply must be that this assertion is founded in 
error. The fact that Government is precluded from deriving profit from the purchase and 
sale of salt, and that it is not interested in maintaining the manufacture, and the equally 
certain fact that it is the molunghee alone, and not tne Government, who suffers by the 
discontinuance of the home manufacture, and benefits by its extension, are, in the Board’s 
opinion, altogether inconsistent with the position which, for the sake of argument, has been 
supposed. 

62. Mr. Gordon, I am desired to add, cannot concur in the recommendation of his 
colleagues; he docs not object to the soundness of the reasoning by which it is established 
that much of what is charged as the cost of home manufactured salt in this country does 
not belong strictly to cost; but he holds, that as it is found necessary to derive an important 
revenue from salt, the Government is bound to charge unavoidable expenses either to* 
cost or to duty. If this be not done, the loss, Mr. Gordon observes, will fall inevitably on 
Government, and that he imagines can be ill afforded,/at present. The proposed diminution 
in the price of salt cannot be added to duty, and Mr. Gordon would therefore leave thiuos 
as they aie until the Government is at liberty to re-adjust the rate of duty chargeable ou 

I have, See. 

(signed) Cecil Beadon, 

Junior Secretary. 


Minute by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal 

Salt. I* The letter of the Revenue Board is, to my mind, a convincing paper. 

I hardly concur in their views that the Government is not the manufacturer of the salt ; 
it is, at all events, the trader in that article, and the argument remains valid. 

2. For reasons which are held to be conclusive, the Government of Bengal has long 
raised a portion of its revenue from salt. Insiead of raising this revenue by the machinery 
of an excise, the Government has itself monopolised the sale of the article, and has thus 
obtained its return to the public treasury. 

3* To warrant the Government of Bengal in continuing this system, I conceive it is 
essential that the operation of the system should cleariy involve no injustice to the importer 
of salt from without, or to the producer of home salt in India. 

The representations of the Revenue Board, in my humble judgment, have established 
that, under the existing system, no injustice is done to the importer of salt, but that great 
and growing injustice is inflicted on the native producer of that article. 

4. The importer of salt from England or from elsewhere, has a right to expect that he 
should not be exposed by the determination of the Government of Bengal to retain the 
monopoly of salt in its own hands, to any greater competition than he would have to con¬ 
tend with if the monopoly were abolished, and the traffic in salt, like the traffic in any other 
article, were carried on bv ordinary traders. 


foreign and nome salt. 


Board of Revenue, Fort William, 
29 June 1852, 
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_____ f __ _ _g in that principle, have long since given effect to Appendix, No. 6, 

it by establishing that the selling price of their native salt shall consist of the amount of the 
import duty on foreign salt, plus the cost of manufacture and conveyance for sale of the 
native article. 

а. But I think the Revenue Board have conclusively shown, that in “ the cost of manu¬ 
facture and conveyance for sale,” the Government have included many items which cannot 
correctly be classed under either of these heads, but which belong to other operations of 
the Government, such as collection of revenue or charges of preventive service. The selling 
price of the home salt has thus been enhanced beyond what the selling price would be in 
the hands of an ordinary trader, by the whole amount of these extraneous items. The 
direct effect of this has been to enable imported salt to compete with native manufactured 
salt so successfully, that it is thrusting the latter out of the market, while, if the selling 
price of native salt were whatsit would be in the hands of native traders, it might still hold 
its ground. 

б. Thus the Government has unwittingly been doifig a great injustice to the native pro¬ 
ducer. For by raising the selling price of'his produce unduly, the Government is destroying 
its sale, and is thus depriving him of the employment whereby he gains his livelihood, and 
which he would still have retained under a system of ordinary trading, where the lower 
prices would probably have kept the article in the market. 

7- The Revenue Board have shown that this is not a partial effect, but that it is lelt so 
widely and severely as to call for the close and immediate attention of the Government. 

8. If this Government be reproached with endeavouring to unsay its former conclusion as 
to the selling cost of Government, salt, I reply that the conclusion of the Government 
has been, in my judgment, proved to be erroneous, and its calculations faulty, and that it is 
the duty of the Government to amend the error now that it has found it out. 

The Government, in my opinion, should be far less ashamed of confessing that it has 
committed a blunder than of showing reluctance to remedy an injustice lest it should at 
the same time be convicted of having previously blundered. 

Necessity may unfortunately compel this Government, for the present, to continue to 
raise an objectionable impost upon an article of first necessity, but nothing can justify the 
Government in pursuing, for this purpose, a system which unduly exposes a portion of its 
people to disadvantages that are rapidly depriving them of their means of livelihood. It 
is, therefore, I think, the plain duty of the Government to endeavour to remedy this evil at 
once, in the mode pointed out. 

9. If it be objected that to do so will involve a sacrifice of revenue, I reply that, even if 
it should reduce the revenue, the plea cannot be admitted. This is a auestion of duty and 
justice, not one of expediency or profit. If it be admitted, as I think it must, that the 
people are bearing an unfair burden, it is the duty of the Government to lighten it, at what¬ 
ever sacrifice. 

10. It may be, too, that the imported salt, with the many advantages which it is shown 
to enjoy in its import over other articles of commerce, may still drive the native salt out 
of the market, even at its readjusted price. If this should prove to be the case, the 
Government will have to reconsider the question under that new aspect. Its present duty 
is obvious. 

11. Lastly, if it should be objected that this revisal of the selling price of native salt in 
India will create remonstrances, and raise clamour among the owners and exporters of 
salt from England to India, the answer is easy: the act of the Government here can be 
shown to be founded on justice and necessity ; any clamour against it in England, there¬ 
fore, will have no foundation in justice or reason, and accordingly it ought to be, and 
safely may be disregarded. 

12. So great a change, however, cannot with propriety be carried into effect until a 
reference shall have been made to the Honourable Court of Directors. 

Let this be done by next mail; and, as the case is urgent, an early reply should be 
requested. 

(signed) Dalhousic. 

11 September 1852, 
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STATEMENT of the Cost of Salt Manufactured in 125 G S. S., or 1849 - 50 . 


I. Cost paid to the Molunghees 

II. A rung charges; viz.— 


a Fixed Establishment, Sudder and Mafusil * 


b Burkundauz Guard 
c Pension - 


d Temporary Poktan Establishment 
Temporary Dawk Runners 


e Ferry Establishment 


f Building and repairing Golahs 
Ditto, Bridges, Drains, &cc. 
y? Ditto, Cutcnerries - 
Excavating Docks - 
[Ditto, Canals for Embankments, &c. 


f Poonea Charges 
g j Gutcha Salt Compensation 
[Birtee Charity 


i Parted or Import Weighment ^ 
j Cutcherry and Golah Ground-rents - 


, f Fuel Watchers 


\ Straw for covering Bhar Kundee 
l Zemindars’ Moshaira - 
m Value of Khorakee Salt to Zemindars 
n Cost and Revenue of Surruf Salt 


o Contingencies - 


III. Transportation Charges 

IV. Khularee Rent§ - 


life 



HIDGELLEE. 

TTJMLOOK. 

BALA80RE. 

CUTTACK. 

POOREE, 



For Pangah. 

For Kurkutch. j 

Total. 





Co’s. Us. 

a . 

v • 

Co’s, Its. a. p. 

Co’s. Ms. a. 

Pr 

Co's. Rs . a. 

P* 

Co’s.Rs , a. p . 

Co’s.Rs . a. p. 

Co’s: Rs. a. 


r 

- 

- 

_ 

2,64,252 

15 

2| 1 

3,68,930 3 3 

1,05,923 4 

6 

67,124 13 

11 

69,482 8 6 

40,880 14 - 

1,10,363 6 6 











r Sudder. 


. • •; 






. 

. 

28,169 

10 

9 

24,965 - - 

16,157 14 

11 

j 7,293 9 

8 ] 

f 2,497 1 9 

4,258 14 3 

6,756 - 

- 











Muffusii 


t 7,322 14 11 

2,713 1 7 

10,036 - 

6 











l 4,452 13 

5 J 


-- 



- 

> 

- 

- 

2,086 

2 

10 

2,014 12 - 


- 

192 - 

- 


— 

— 


- 

> 

- 

- 

120 

-> 

— 

— 

— - 


— 


—- 

— 

— 


- 

- 


- 

5,488 

- 

- 

6,656 8 - 

3,462 - 

- 

3,432 - 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 


- 


- 

■ 

- 


•?. ' 


315 - 

- 

— 


— 

— 

— 


- 

- 

- 

- 

352 

7 

2 

- 

269 12 

11 

— 


— 

— 

— 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1,758 

10 

7 

499 12 - 

8 - 

_ 

__ 


_ 

_ 

_ 


- 

- 

- 

- 

668 

6 

10 

— 

._ 


_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 






1,07V 

14 

5 

517 7 10 

178 12 

6 

» • 

_ 

67*15 - 

14 - - 

81 15 

_ 


- 

- 

- 

141 

11 

9 

— 

— 


\ 


— 

— 

— 


- 

“ 

- 

- 

844 

10 

- 

2,217 - 1 

122 2 

9 

— 


— 

— 

— 


- 

- 

- 

- 

105 

8 

— 


_ 




__ 

___ 

_ 


- 

- 

- 

- 

2,433 

- 

- 

1,741 8 - 



__ 


— 

— 

_ ■ ; 


- 

- 

- 

- 

635 

- 


— 



— 


• — 

— 

— 


- 

/' -> . 

- 

- 

4,368 


- 

6,017 - - 

_ 


__ 


_ 

_ 

_ 1 


lent 

- 

- 

- 

270 

- 

1 

112 8 8 

124 6 

6 

- 

- 

357 4 9J 

892 7 10J 

1,249 12" 

8 


- 

- 

- 

1,271 

9 

n 

d 3,439 2 2 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 


- 



- 

13 

15 

10 

600 - - 

20 5 

8 

— 


— 

— 

— 


_ 

- 

- 


_ 


_ 


’60 - 




_ 

_ 

— 










324 - 

- 

— 


— 

— 

— 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

28,246 3 

4 

17,899 15 

5 

11,746 11 3| 

13,609 14 SI 

25,356 10 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

2,018 12 

5 

— 


— 

■“ - — 

— 


- 


■ 

* 

’.* mi 




— 


j* Sudder 

ss 

— 

— 

~ r_ 


V . m - 

- 

. - 

_ 

1,452 

14 

6 

208 2 5 

547 11 

5 

947 14 

6 ] 

72 15 - 

124 7 3 

197 6 
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14,422 

15 

10 

23,401 6 10 

5,229 2 

2 

1,740 5 

7 

— 
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; wvjfe 
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22,753 

10 

11 

3,880 9 8 
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'Salary of Commissioner in Cuttack - 
Ditto, Salt Agent - 

y Salary of Deputy Salt Agent ------ 

Ditto, Uncovenanted Assistants ------ 

Ditto, Civil Assistant Surgeon - - - ... 

Ditto, Native Assistant Doctor. 

Total. - - - 

Deduct Julkur Rent, and Sale Proceeds of Grass of Julpai Lands 

Net Charges - - - 



ty /Quantity of Salt stored 
’(Salt lost by accident 


Provision. 


Total Manufacture - - - 


Average cost per 100 Maunds of Sait stored 
"Ditto - - ditto - - - Total Manufacture 


^Additional Charges for Cuttack Salt stored at the Salkea 
1 Golas ; Charges for transporting Salt from the Arung Golahs, 

&e. to the Banks of the River. 

Contingent Charges of every description in the Arungs, in¬ 
cluding Tippu Novice Allowance ----- 
VI/ Freight to Saitea, including Bharbojaie and Mats - 

Export Establishment (including in Balasore a portion of 
Superintendent’s Salary - 

Charges for removing in C. Cuttack mds, 8,113. 10. of Salt from 
the Bhowries to the Arung Golahs ----- 
kCharges for loading Vessels at the Export Ghat (Hunsooah) - 
II. Charges for receiving and delivering Salt at Salkea 
VIIL Cost of Establishment at Salkea (this item dues not appear in the agency statements). 


42,000 - - 

a,6oo - - 

3,600 - - 


4,01,880 4 4 


4,01,880 4 4 


30,000 - 
2,400 - 


3,888 14 2 
9,383 6 - 

4,200 - ~ 


4,76,661 - 11 

889 1 7 


4,75,771 15 4 


1,83,833 12 2 


1,83,833 12 2 

i 


3,888 14 3 
9,333 5 - 

3,000 - - 


1,19,699 13 9 


1,19,699 13 9 


3,449 15 - 
1,108 14 - 


96,106 4 3j 


96,106 4 3| 


Mds. 
5,73,033 0 0 

1,32,719 0 0 


7,05,752 0 0 


Mds . 

8,13,069 0 0 \ 

30,200 0 0 J 


8,43,269 0 0 


Ms. a. p . 
70 2 
56 15 1 


Ms. a. p. 
58 8 3 

56 6 81 


Total - - - 


Quantity of Salt exported for Salkea 


Average cost per 100 Mds. of Transport to and Store at Salkea 


Add Cost of Manufacture as above 

Average Cost per 100 Mds. of Cuttack Salt at Salkea 

Board of Revenue, Fort William, 29 June 1852. 


Mds. 


Ms. a . p. 


w Mds. 


Mds . 


Mds. 


5,883 6 - 

1,891 2 - 


70,268 3 8 


70,268 3 8 


Mds. 


9,333 5 - 

3,000 - - 


1,66,374 7 Hi 


1,66,374 7 111 


Mds. 


- - It does not appear from the Cuttack Returns whether the produce as stated below 
is exclusive or inclusive of losses. 


3,45,489 0 0 


Ms. a. p . 

| 53 3 4.4 


2,509 10 10 

1,221 8 11 

26,596 13 11 

18,170 2 4 


659 


49,157 4 1 


Mds. 


Ms. a. p. 


Mds. 

259,434 - - 


Ms. a . p. 
18 15 2 

53 3 4J 


72 2 6i 


2,14,799 0 0 


1,91,777 0 0 


Ms. a. p. 
55 11 7 


3,327 12 5 

11,868 11 l 

1,648 14 10 

81 2 1 
1,062 9 7 

4,609 2 6 


Ms. a. p. 
50 1 Of 


9,584 3 3 

44.185 10 10 
1,125 10 6 

13,172 5 7 


22,598 4 6 ! 68,067 14 2 


Mds. 

67,054 - - 


Ms. a . p, 
33 11 21 

55 11 7 


89 6 9£ 


Mds.‘ 

167,790 0 0 


Rs. a. p . 
40 9 1 

50 1 91 


90 10 1QJ 


3,27,047 0 0 


Ms. a. p. 
21 7 9i 


5,18,824 0 0 


Rs. a. p. 

32 1 1 


- - Taken from the Cuttack Ex¬ 
port Account of 1850-51/ - 


(signed) C . 13e ad on } J un. Secretary. 
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